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Conference Marks Twenty-Nine Years of Growth 


By HERMAN F. SMITH 
President, Music Educators National 
( ‘onference 


HEN the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference convenes in 
New York, March 29 to April 3, 
twenty-nine years of activity in the pro- 
motion of music in the schools by this 
body will have elapsed. During this 
period the organization has grown from 
the few score of sincere and ardent in- 
dividuals who met in Keokuk, Ia., in 
1907, to a membership of several thou- 
sand music teachers, who for the most 
part are employed as full-time instruc- 
tors in the tax-supported institutions of 
our country. Many perplexing prob- 
lems have confronted the organization 
during its existence, but the dominating 
conviction that every child has an in- 
herent right to study and perform music 
regardless of his economic status has 
supplied the motivation for progress. 
The program of activities for the con- 
ference has broadened _ considerably 
since its inception. The interest of the 
members at first centred quite definitely 
on the singing of children in the 
schools, but later as other phases of 
music instruction challenged their at- 
tention, perspectives were enlarged un- 
til now a comprehensive program deal- 
ing with a great many specific angles of 
music instruction is incorporated. A 
glance at the five-day program arranged 
for this 1936 convention will apprise the 
observer of five general sessions devoted 
to general discussions of the purposes 
and philosophies of music education and 
five sessions in which some twenty-five 
section meetings are scheduled for the 
discussion of specific phases. Many 
committees have been working in pre- 
paring these section programs and the 
results of their study demonstrated 
through the content of their program 
and in submitted reports will be far 
reaching in the guidance of future con- 
ference activities. 


Seriousness of Purpose 


To an experienced convention ob- 
server a meeting of music educators is 
marked by an interest and seriousness 
of purpose that is unique. The attitude 
of merely enduring meetings while in- 
terests are elsewhere, which often char- 
acterizes delegates of many conventions, 
does not prevail here. The meeting 
halls are crowded with enthusiastic 
members and notebooks and pencils are 
very much in evidence as suggestions of 
interest are noted for future reference 
Between scheduled meetings, the ex- 
hibit booths of school music materials 
are crowded with teachers seeking pub 
lications that are adaptable for the 
young people in the music classes and 
organizations of their individual towns 
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and cities. The music performances of 
the many organizations that are brought 
to the convention are considered an oc- 
casion for receiving inspiration and 
establishing ideals. The informal 
breakfasts and luncheon groups, the 
larger dinner parties and the popular 
“lobby sings” are events where the 
spirit of comradeship in a great en- 
terprise is strikingly apparent. 

These commendable attitudes are not 
necessarily inspired by the features of 
the week’s activities, but are rather the 
results of a conviction in an energizing 
belief that actuates the work of the 
members during the year as well as 
their application at the convention. A 
few statements taken from the pro- 
nouncement of this belief will serve in 
defining this influence. 


Every child should be given the 
opportunity to sing music that will be 
pure and lovely to him. 

Every child should be given the 
opportunity to play the instrument of 
his choice to the point that is fixed by 
his individual interest and talent. 

Every child should participate in 
concerted music in order to absorb 
the lesson that men collectively are 
idealistic and mav unite for unselfish 
as well as utilitarian ends 

Every child should be made to feel 
that in musical endeavor the widow’s 
mite is as worthv as the rich man’s 
talents, if it is offered sincerely. 
This creed supplies the challenge to 

the members of the Music Educators 


National Conference and every oppor- 
tunity offered for the improvement of 
their equipment for meeting this chal 
lenge is accepted with enthusiasm. The 
inspiration and guidance gained during 
a week of associations supply a store 
house of experiences that are invaluable 
for accomplishing the realizations of 
these beliefs in the communities from 
which delegates come. 


Seek Better Equipment for Living 


Recent economic disturbances have 
caused the nation to seek more substan 
tial values in life. An enquiring search 
light is focused on the training of the 
youth in the schools seeking to discover 
the formulae that will better supply the 
equipment for living in our complex 
social order. A _ re-evaluation of the 
subjects in the school curriculum is re 
sulting and only those subjects which 
can show ultimate benefits accruing to 
the public will survive. With oppor 
tunities afforded for the enjoyment of 
life through the social, cultural and spir 
itual advancement of the people, music 
must take its place as one of the recog 
nized necessities. The centering of na 
tional educational thought at this great 
convention should move forward the 
day when music in the schools will be 
universally accepted as a fundamental 
subject in the training for complete 
living 

Tt is a privilege to accept the oppor 
tunity offered through the columns of 
Mustcat AMERICA to extend greetings 
to the delegates at the convention 


CONTROVERSY BRINGS 
WITHDRAWAL OF 
FURTWANGLER 


Conductor Cables Decision 
Not to Accept Philharmonic- 
Symphony Directorship in 
New York 


Society Gives Assent 


Orchestra Again Seeking a 

Leader as Anti-Nazis Protest 

German’s Appointment—1936- 

1937 Contracts Signed with 

Players 

As the outcome of the controversy 
which greeted the announcement on 
Feb. 28 of the appointment of Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, noted German conductor, 
as general musical director of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony in suc 
cession to Arturo Toscanini, Mr. Furt 
wangler announced his withdrawal from 
the position in a cable to the Philhar 
monic-Symphony Society from Luxor, 
Egypt, made public on March 15. A 
statement accepting his decision was re 
leased simultaneously by the executive 
committee of the society. 

The Furtwangler cable read: 

“Political controversy disagreeable to 
me. Am not politician but exponent of 
German music which belongs to all hu 
manity regardless of politics. I propose 
postpone my season in the interest of 
Philharmonic Society and music until 
the time the public realizes that poli 
tics and music are apart.” 

The executive committee’s statement 
follows: 

“While confirming the position taken 
in its statement of March 7 [to the ef 
fect that no considerations other than 
artistic ones entered into its selection of 
Mr. Furtwangler] the Executive Com 
mittee of the Society feels that it must 
regretfully accede to the wishes ex- 
pressed in the above cable, although it 
involves the loss to New York of the 
artistic services of one of the foremost 
conductors of the world.” 

“Mr. Furtwangler’s selection as a con 
ductor was actuated by no other con 
sideration than the highest musical in 
terests of the orchestra and its public,” 
the committee’s statement continued. 
“The Executive Committee is credibly 
informed that Mr. Furtwangler has not 
been a member of any political party in 
Germany, and it greatly deplores the 
political implications which have been 
read into the appointment.” 

The appointment has been protested 
since its announcement by individuals 
and publications opposed to the Nazi 
regime in Germany of which thev de 
clare Mr. Furtwangler to be a svm 
nathizer, if not an official member, since 
his recent re-instatement in Nazi favor 

Prominent among those who have 
protested are T. A. Hirschmann, in his 

(Continued on page 22) 
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9:30 Smail Vocal Ensembles—Frank C. Biddle, 
ar System Chairman. 
nouncements, score sheets ‘Radio Music Classes’—Joseph E. Maddy Madrigal Group: The Nott Terrace High 
other materials of general (Demonstration and Discussion) School Madrigal Singers, Schenectady, 
rectors of contests r testival Demonstration and Discussion—Arthur S | | N. Y Rufus A. Wheeler, Instructor | 
Section H Garbett, Educational Director, NBC, Pa | Small Vocal Ensemble: Mixed Voices | 
| 2:30 Music Education in the Churches—Olaf | cific Coast | The Jefferson Singers, Rochester, 
Christiansen, Chairman National Broadcast Over NBC (Alois N. ¥ Austin Truitt, Instructor 
} Illustrated Talk: ‘Organ Literature for the Havrilla, Announcer). | Address: “The Place of the Small Vocal 
Church Service’—Professor Bruce Davis Music and Youth’—Mixed Chorus from Ensemble in the General Music Program’; 
Oberlin Conservatory Richmond Hill High School, Borough of Dr. Ernest G. Hesser, Cincinnati 
Address “The Expanding Horizor : Queens, New York City, Daniel Wood, | | Boys’ Ouartet Charleston (W Va.) 
| Church Music rot Ceci Michene Director | Senior High School; J. Henry Francis, In 
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Section I rector, NBC, Pacific Coast | | High School Madrigal Singers; Kenneth 
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Chairman Manhattan String Quartet Small Vocal Ensemble: Mixed Voices 
| Music Anderson (Ind.) High Sct Address—Herman F. Smith, President Philadelphia Junior High Schools; F. Edna 
| Choral Club, Ruth B. Hill, Direct ~:~ a ©€ Davis, Instructor 
Section J Interpreting Band Contest Numbers for Wednesday, April 1—Afternoon 
2:30 Voice Training Classes—William Brea Participation in Schools’—United States 12:00 Luncheon—State Chairmen, State Mem 
Chairman Marine Band, directed by Taylor Branson, bership Committees and Conference Presi 
‘Modern Trends in Voice Class Instr will play one National Band Contest num dents 
} tion’ —W. Warren Shaw, New York ber 30 Section Meetings | 
| ‘Dynamic Phonetics and Their Use in \ e ‘Music Education Through Radio as an In Section P 
Training Classes’—Kenneth N. Westermar ternational Force’—Sir Granville Ban Catholic School Music—Reverend Daniel 
Adrian, Mich (Demonstration wit! tock, Trinity College of Music, London O’Sullivan, Chairman 
| group of pupils from the Adrian H. S The Method of Teaching Songs to Chil Music: St. Nicholas High School Boys 
‘Singing on the Radio’—Estelle Liebling dren by Radio’—Dorothy Gordon, Colum Band of Jersey City 
| New York bia Broadcasting System Demonstration: Gregorian and Plain Chant. | 
Recital program by members of the ‘Choral Music Appreciation on the Air’ by Pius X School | 
| training classes of the Montclair, N. J Westminster Choir, under the direction of Music: Bishop O’Donnell’s Memorial High 
| High School. Arthur E. Ward. Director John Finley Williamson School (Brooklyn) Girls Glee Club | 
2:30 Public Broadcast. American School of the Section Demonstration: St. Catherine of Sienna. 
| Air (Carnegie Hall). Dorothy Gordon ar 9:30 Music Supervision—George Lindsay, Chair St. Alban’s, Queens, N. Y.; St. Philip 
Symphony Orchestra Howard Rarlow man Neri School, Bronx, N. Y.; Bishop Laugh 
Conductor Address: “The Training of Teachers in lin Memorial High School Orchestra 
5:00 Voice Clinic (continued Service’—-Charles M. Dennis, Director of Speaker: To be announced 
6:00 Sorority and Fraternity Dinners Music, San Francisco } Triple Choir Concert: The Brooklyn Dio 
Tuesday, March 31—Evening Address ‘The Plan of Music Supervision cesan Choristers; Church of the Blessed 
| 8:00 Opera: ‘Lohengrin,’ Metropolitan Opera in Cleveland Russell V Morgan, Di Sacrament; Church of_the Incarnation 
} ‘ : rector of Music, Cleveland Section Q 
| 8-150 ee ~ 1—Merning = Music: Combined Junior High School } »:30 Elementary School Instrumental—David 
_ ore linic _ Presiding Adan esi Vocal Ensemble, Philadelphia—F. Edna | Mattern, Chairman. 
sky, President Nationa Orchestra Asso Davis (Special Assistant, Division of Music Program: Inter-Elementary Or 
ciation. Clinic _Conductors: harles E Music Education), Conductor chestra, Stamford (Conn.) Schools: Wil 
Righter, | niversity of Iowa; Francis Fin ‘The Silent Sea’...... Neidlinger liam O'Shaughnessy, Conductor. 
lay. New England ( onservatory of a 11 ‘When Alan-A-Dale Went A-Hunting’ Paper: ‘Violin Class Procedures’—Anna 
Acsioting J Se, Sine: Almanter, How elena -. diac: aa Jahannsen,Milwauke | 
Edward J. Zeiner, director ‘ane! Discussion by George indsay, Paner: ‘Elementary Orchestras and Banks 
9:30 High School Solo Singi Contest (N Francis H. Diers, Laura Bryant. Charles -Victor Rebmann, Yonkers, ¢ 
3 igh School Solo Singing ontest | M. Dennis, Will Earhart. G. Roy Fen ‘Tunes and Technique’—T. P. Giddings 
tional finals Frederick Haywoo Chair wick, Glenn Gildersleeve, Mabelle Glenn, Minneapolis 
man : Eugene M. Hahnel, Clementine Monahan Panel Discussion by Norval L. Church 
i 9:30 B : —_ 2 & - = Russel! V. Morgan, Carol M. Pitts, James Harry F._ Haigh, John Jaquish, Adam 
slementary Music—General D. Price, Fowler Smith, Ralph Winslow } Lesinsky, Earl A. Slocum 
| from Tuesday Agnes Benson Section M Cortion Ie | 
The Place of Creative Musi _—— a ?:30 Orchestra and String Ensembles in Junior 2:30 Vocal Music—Junior High School—Clara 
| —— << 2 eee Se and Senior High School—Kenneth G Ellen Starr, Chairman. 
. Thomas Hopkins Associate Professor Kelley, Chairman Demonstration of regular seventh grade 
“ Education, Columbia t etversity. Orchestra Program: East Orange (N. J.) classroom work—Mamaroneck Junior High 
| The Value of Eurythmics i Educat : Tunior High School Orchestra, C. Paul School, F. Colwell Conklin, Director 
j - Lucy Duncan Hall Seabring, Fla. Herfurth, Director. Washington Junior High School Boys’ 
Eurythmic Development i the Publi Address: “The String Section of the School Glee Club. Annett Milligan, Director 
| Schools’—Avis T. Schreiber, Supervisor of Orchestra’—Samuel Barbakoff, Maywood New Rochelle (N. Y.) All-Junior High 
Music, Chicag: 7 , - I! School Chorus, Bernard Nye, Director 
Demonstration _ Theodora Perrine, Buxtor Musi The Wells Sisters Trio, Ports Demonstration: The Junior High School 
Country Day Schox ~) rt Hills N J mouth, O.: Henri Schnabl, Directo: Boy’s Glee Club. Bernard B. Nve 
| ‘Inviting Tots to Write Tunes Mary ‘ Address: “The Opportunity of the School | ‘The Criteria Governing the Choice of 
| Donovan, — Supervisor f Mus Put Orchestra Conductor’—Francis Findlay Materials for Junior High School Choruses’ 
| Schools, Greenwich, Con: New England Conservatory of Music | Dr Luther Goodhart. New York Uni- 
Exhibition teaching wit Spe Ciass Demonstration Program: “The School Or: | Versitv 
| Dorothea Thompson, Greenwich, ( nn chestra in the Development of Music Ap | ‘The Aims and Objectives of the General 
‘Enriching the School Program with Cre preciation’—Hempstead (L I.) High | Music Course in Junior High School’ 
tive Music Velma W Henricks : School Orchestra, Imogene Boyle, Director Lilla Belle Pitts. Teachers College, Colum 
| Principal, East Public Scho Long Beact Section N bia University 
| N. ¥ . 2:30 Piano Class Instructiot Ella Masor Section S 
| Section KA : Ahearn, Chairman >-30 Music in Village. Consolidated and Rural | 
Music Ed cation Through Rad Art Address: ‘Fundamental Principles in Pian Schools—Samuel T. Burns, Chairman 
+ J Baas “re =< R ; ar peameang Julia E. Broughton, New Music: The Oratorio Chorus from Medina 
ducationa echniques ir roadcasting Tork University F 1 ? p 
Children’s Broadcasts in Other Countries A ny The eshtive Aneveut: A Ste (Continued on page 6) 
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EVENTS OF WEEK 


Many Features Outside Sessions 
of Educators’ Conference to 
Engage Delegates 


One of the highlights of the Music 
Educators National Conference in New 
York will be the concert of the Associ- 
ated Glee Clubs of America, a body of 
approximately 1800 men assembled from 
seven states, which will be heard in 
Madison Square Garden on the evening 
of April 1 under the conductorship of 
Charles A. Baker, L. Powell Evans, 
Julius Zingg, and Elmer A. Tidmarsh. 
George H. Gartlan will be guest con- 
ductor, and the guest artist will be Helen 
Jepson of the Metropolitan Opera. 

The Joliet High School Band will be 
heard during the intermission. Works 
by Wagner, Sullivan, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, George Henschel, Palmgren, 
Clokey and others will be represented 
on the program. 

On April 3, the Folk Festival Coun- 
cil will present folk songs and dances 
of over thirty nations for the benefit 
of the conference in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. In close relation to this 
performance will be the exhibition of 
folk music of the United States ar- 
ranged by the national committee on 
folk arts of the United States at the 
national headquarters, 673 Fifth Ave., 
from March 28th to April 4. Published 
collections of songs, dances, games, a 
report on folk music, as well as an ex 
hibition of folk instruments, will be on 
view 


Activities of Societies 


‘Lobby sings,’ the popular gatherings 
after the concluding of the 
day for the purpose of informal song 
singing, will be held on the evenings 
of March 29 and 31 and April 1, 2 
and 3 in the Pennsylvania Hotel. 

What is said to be one of the larg- 
est exhibitions ever assembled of the 
“tools” of music, including music, 
books, and instruments, will be open 
daily during the conference on the mez- 
zanine floor of the Pennsylvania under 
the auspices of the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association. 

There will be special activities among 
the fraternities and sororities during 
the conference week. Phi Sigma Mu 
will have a breakfast meeting on April 
2 at the Pennsylvania with Ada Bick- 
ing as speaker. Mabel Bray will be 
presented with the honorary badge of 
the fraternity. Walter Damrosch and 
Harry Harkness Flagler will be in- 
ducted into Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia at 
the fraternity’s banquet and initiation 
at the Pennsylvania on March 31. 
Speakers will include Peter W. Dy- 
kema, Hollis Dann, Howard Hanson, 
Tom Dewey, Edgar Gordon and Os- 
bourne McConathy. The initiation and 
dinner of Sigma Alpha Tota, at which 
several new members will be taken in 
and one honorary member announced, is 
arranged for March 31 at the Penn- 
sylvania. 

Throughout the conference week, nu- 
merous luncheons, dinners and other so- 
cial gatherings will be held by various 
clubs, associations, and fraternities di- 
rectly or indirectly affiliated with the 
conference 

The New York Singing Teachers As- 
sociation, Edgar Schofield, president. 
will hold its annual dinner at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on April 2 as part of the 
banquet. Mr. Schofield is chairman of 


sessions 


the dinner committee 


(Continued from page 5) 
County, O. Directed by F. W. Randolph 
Behrens, County Director of Music. 
Address: ‘Why the Entire Music Teaching 
Profession Should Be More Interested in 
Rural School Music’—Glenn Gildersleeve, 
State Supervisor of Music, Dover, Del. 
Address and Demonstration: ‘Advantages 
for Rural School Music of a County-Wide 
Organization’—-F. W. Rudolph Behrens. 
Demonstration: ‘Music as an Integrating 
Factor in a One-Room School.’ Demon- 
stration by the Lovely Street One-Room 
School of Avon, Conn. Mrs. Carolyn 
Becker, Teacher; Elsie Longman, Music 
Supervisor; Explanatory remarks by 
Margaret Gustin, State Supervisor of 
Rural Education, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education. 

Section T 
2:30 Music Theory in Secondary 
Francis Findlay, Chairman. 
Demonstration: ‘Specific Techniques in the 
Development of Musicianship in Students 
Having Little if any Previous Training’-— 
Myron Schaeffer, Flora Stone Mather Col- 
lege, estern Reserve University. 
2:30 National School Orchestra Association 
Annual Meeting. 
5:00 Voice Clinic (continued). 
6:00 Music Education Exhibitors 
Dinner and business meeting. 
President Arthur A. Hauser. 
6:00 College and University Dinners. 
Wednesday, April 1—Evening 
8:30 Concert, Associated Glee Clubs of Amer 
ica (Madison Square Garden). Guest 
artist: Helen Jepson.. Guest organization: 
Joliet High School Band. 
Thursday, April 2—Morning 
8:15 Band Clinic (continued from Tuesday). 
Presiding: A. R. McAllister, President 
National School Band Association. 
Discussion and demonstration of the 
‘Fundamentals of Band Teaching,’ by Wil 
liam D. Revelli, Director University of 
Michigan Band. Assisting in the demon 
stration, a student band composed of 
members selected from several New York 
High School Bands 
Third General Session (Metropolitan Opera 
House) 
Presiding: Herman F. Smith 
Music Program: John Adams 


Schools 


Association. 
Presiding 


(Cleveland) 


High School Orchestra, Amos G. Wesler, 
Director. 

Greetings: Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, 
President National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 


Address: ‘Orchestrating the Curriculum’ 
Milton C. Potter, Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee. 


Music Program: Rochester (N. Y.) Inter 


High Schools Choir, Alfred Spouse, Di- 
rector. 

Brief Review of a Decade of Progress 
Arthur Hauser, President, Music Educa 


tion Exhibitors Association 
Biennial Business Meeting. (Election of 
Officers. Invitations for 1938 Convention.) 

0:00 Piano Teachers’ Congress of New York. 
Regular meeting, to which members of the 
Conference are invited. (Steinway Hall.) 

0:00 Orchestra Rehearsal, National. Orchestra 
Association, Leon Barzin, Conductor (Car 
negie Hall), Conference delegates invited 
to attend 

Thursday, April 2—Afternoon 

12:00 Luncheons: National School Band and Or: 
chestra Associations. 

1:15 Concert—Junior High Schools of New 
York. Joseph P. Donnelly, Assistant Di 
rector of Music, in charge of Junior High 
School Music. 

2:30 Section Meetings. 

Section U 
Adult Education in Music 
Osbourne McConathy, Chairman 
Program to be announced. 

2:30 Band and Wind Ensembles in Junior and 
Senior High School—William  Revelli, 
Chairman. 

Music Program: Port Washington, (N. Y.) 
High School Band; Paul Van Bodegraven, 


Conductor. 

Address: ‘Problems in the Teaching of 
Brass Instruments’—-Ernest Williams, 
Brooklyn. 

Brass Sextet: Joliet Township (Ill.) High 
School; A. R. McAllister, Director. 
Address: ‘Teaching the Double-Reeds’ 


SUPERVISORS EXHIBIT 


Institute of Musical Art to Show School 
Music Work for MENC 


A demonstration of the instrumental 
versatility of the students in training to 
become supervisors of music will be 
given at the Institute of Musical Art of 
the Juilliard School of Music on the af- 
ternoon of March 31, under Adolf 
Schmid, conductor and instructor. 

The students in the supervisors course 
are working towards the B.S. degree in 
music education. During the required 
four years, each student attains a pro- 
ficiency in one specialized field and also 
explores every other branch of music. 
Practical experience with the strings, 








Otto Kraushaar, Waupun, Wis. 
Woodwind Quintet: Heights High School, 
Cleveland Heights, O.; Ralph Rush, Di- 
rector. 
Demonstration and Discussion: ‘How to 
Improve Your Clarinet Section’—Gustave 
Langenus, Port Washington, N. Y. 
Address: ‘Materials for the Woodwind 
Ensembles’—George E. Waln, Oberlin, O. 
Woodwind Ensemble; Oberlin Conserva- 
tory; George E. Waln, Director. 

Section W 
College and University Music—John W. 
Beattie, Chairman. 
Topic: ‘Music in the Cultural Development 
of the College Student.’ 


bo 
w 
So 


Opening Discussion: John W. Beattie, 
Northwestern University. — : ; 
Concert and Demonstration: University 


Singers of Western Reserve University, 
Jacob Evanson, Conductor. 
Address: “The Musical Perogatives of the 
General College Student’—Prof. G. S. 
Dickinson, Vassar College. 
Address: ‘‘General Music Course for Col- 
lege Students’—Prof Douglas Moore, 
Columbia University. 
Section Y 

:30 Coérdination and Integration of Music in 
the School Curriculum, Hobart Sommers. 
Chairman. 
Demonstration: Elementary School 
Integration, Lilla Belle Pitts, 
7 


> 


Music 
Elizabeth, 
‘Pitfalls of Integration,” Dr. Herbert 
Bruner, Columbia University. 

Demonstration: Correlated Music in the 
High Schools—New Trier High School of 
Winnetka; Mrs. Marion Cotton, Director. 
Music Program: Lindblom (Chicago) High 


School A Cappella Choir, David Nyvall 
Director. 
Section Z 
2:30 Elementary School Choirs—F. Colwell 


Conklin, Chairman. 

Music Program: Elementary School Choir, 
Greenwich, Conn.; Mary C. Donovan, Di 
rector. 

Address: ‘An Illustrated Talk on the 
Training of the Boy Chorister’—Dr. T. 


Tertius Noble, and _ choristers of St 
Thomas P. E. Church, New York. 

Demonstration Fifth and Sixth Grade 
Choir, Bryn Mawr _ School, Yonkers, 


N. Y.; Arthur F. A. Witte, Director. 

5:00 Voice Clinic (continued) 
Thursday, April 2—Evening 

7:00 Conference Dinner Master of Ceremonies: 
Dr. Howard Hanson, Director Eastman 
School of Music (Ballroom, Pennsylvania 
Hotel.) 
Soston 
Serge 
Hall.) 

Friday, April 3—Morning 
8:15 Orchestra Clinic (continued from Wednes 
day) 
Fourth General Session 
Recent Developments in Reproduction of 
Sound, Color and Motion Demonstrations 
contributed by RCA Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc.; Electrical Research Products, 


x 


Orchestra 
Conductor 


Symphony 
Koussevitzky, 


Concert 
(Carnegie 


Demonstration of 


Inc.; General Electric Company (Center 
Theatre, Radio City.) 

11:09 NBC Music Appreciation Hour. (Pro 
gram broadcast over national chain from 
Metropolitan Opera House.) 

12:00 Luncheons. 


Friday, April 3, Afternoon 
2:00 Fifth General Session (Metropolitan Opera 
House) 
Presiding: Louis Woodson Curtis, 
Vice-President M . Ie Gx 
Music Program New York 
Band, Ernest Williams. Director 
Address: Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
Address: ‘Music in Education’ 
Samuelson, President National 
Association, Des Moines, Ta 
Music Program: New Jersey All-State 
High School Orchestra and Chorus. Con 
ductors: _Orchestra—Herman  Toplansky, 
Herbert Lloyd. Clifford Demarest: Chorus 
K. Elizabeth Ingalls. Arthur E. Ward 
Guest Conductor, Dr. Howard Hanson 
5:0 Voice Clinic (continued). 
Friday, April 3—Evening 
Folk Festival (Metropolitan Opera House) 
Saturday, April 4—Morning 
11:00 Children’s Concert—New York Philhar 
monic Orchestra, Ernest Schelling Con 
ductor (Carnegie Hall) 


Second 


University 


Agnes 
Education 


¥ 
n 


wood-wind, and brass instruments com- 
prises the major method of instruction 
and is closely correlated with theoretical 
and technical training. The course of 
study is planned to equip the student 
with a practical knowledge to cope suc- 
cessfully with those problems which will 
arise when he is called upon to teach 
public school classes in music. 

For two years the student participates 
actively in the orchestra. At any time 
during a rehearsal his assignment may 
be changed from the strings to the 
‘vood-wind or brass sections. During 
the third vear, a study of the technique 
of conducting is added to the student’s 
instrumental work. This is followed by 
another year of actual experience in 
conducting the orchestra or band. 





VOICE CLINICS FOR 
EDUCATORS MEETING 


American Academy and New 
York Singing Teachers Asso- 
ciation to Act as Hosts 


The New York Voice Educators Com- 
mittee, consisting of George Fergusson 
and Homer Mowe, representing the 
American Academy of Singing, and 
Edgar Schofield and Hilda Grace Gel- 
ling, representing the New York Sing- 
ing Teachers Association, with Percy 
Rector Stephens acting as chairman, will 
hold voice clinics daily from five to 
six as part of the committee’s program to 
act as hosts and put the facilities of both 
organizations at the disposal of visit- 
ing music educators during the five days 
beginning on March 30 and through 
April 3. Topics of discussion will in- 
clude the uses and abuses of the voice 
mechanism in speech as well as in song 

At each session there will be a short 
talk by some prominent voice educator 
and the introduction of, and a brief 
speech by, a leading artist of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. This will be 
followed by a round table discussion ot 
the subject of the day. Following the 
daily session, various members of the 
voice profession will meet informally 


On March 30 the speakers will be Joh 
Charles Thomas, baritone; Dr. Ernest G 
Hesser. director of music in the public 


schools of Cincinnati, O, and George Fer 
gusson, chairman of the American Academ 
of Teachers of Singing. The subject wil 
be ‘Singing in Our Public Schools.’ 

On March 31, the speakers will be 
Walter H. Butterfield, director of music i 
the public schools of Providence, R. I 


and Alois Havrilla, radio announcer, wh 
was recently awarded _ th A mericat 
Academy of Arts and Letters medal i 


diction. The subject will be ‘Learning t 
Sing for the Fun of It. 

On April 1 the subject will be ‘TI 
Boy Voice through a changing Period 
and the speakers will be Edward Johnson 
General Manager of the Metropolitar 
Opera, and Mabelle Glenn, director oi 
music in the public schools of Kansas City 
Mo. 

On April 2 the subject will be the “Co- 
ordination of Speech and Song in Class 
Voice Teaching,’ and the speakers will bx 
Kenneth Moog, director of vocal music and 
fundamental speech training, East Hi 
School, Rochester, N. Y., and Florence 
Easton, soprano of the Metropolitar 
Opera. 


On April 3 the subject will be ‘How t 
Secure Homogeneous Tone in Larg 
groups,’ and the speakers will be Deems 


Taylor, composer; Edgar Schofield, presi- 
dent of the New York Singing Teacher's 
Association, and Alfred Spouse, assistant 
director of music, Rochester, N. Y 


TIBBETT IN NEW POST 


Baritone Appointed Chairman of the 
Opera Department of Music League 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the 

Metropolitan Opera, appointed 

chairman of the opera department of 

the National Music League, Mrs. Fred 

erick Steinway, president, on March 18 

Mr. Tibbett is also a member of the ad 

visory board of that organization. He 

will have active charge of the League’s 
non-profit, touring operatic company 
Mr. Tibbett, a believer of opera 

English, will direct performances by 

the company during the week of April 

13 in Connecticut when two perfor: 

ances of Flotow’s ‘Martha,’ and four 


was 


teen of Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel and 
Gretel,’ will be given throughout the 
state. As chairman, Mr. Tibbett w 


advise on the production of new operas 
help choose the casts and oversee t 
lations. The post is voluntary 











Slavic Melody 


Dramatic — Beautiful 
formance Given 


ander Smallens Conducts 


‘*OUURDLAARRENANDENHONNHNNNNHUNRHONEHLiNeHinneHinnHiOND 


By Oscar THOMPSON 
 §he invisibility no longer matched by 
its inaudibleness, Rimsky-Korsakoft’s 
Itimate opera, ‘The Legend of the 
nvisible City of Kitezh’ was brought 
he Metropolitan Opera House on 
tine evening f March 3 by the Philadel- 








Orchestra and the Art of Musical 
ia. This was a first New York 
rmance of a work completed as 





ng ago as 194 and uncurtained to 
Id at the Maryinsky Theatre, St. 
1907. The Ann Arbor 
Festival boasted a concert performance 
32, but the first American 
peratic representation was that of Feb. 
4 of this year at the Philadelphia Acad 

y of Music by the 


Porerchpuire rn 
c ais. cil 


f it m 19 


same forces as 


r rdinated in the New York 
remier f a month later. As was true 
f Berg’s Wozzeck,” Schonberg’s 
sluck! Har and the stage pro- 

t Stravinsky's ‘Sacre du Prin 

s.” all enlisting the services of the 
Iphians und Shostakovich’s 

Lady Macbeth of Msenzk,’ a joint 
lertaking of the Cleveland Orchestra 
the enterprising Russians, Man- 
ttan’s opera habitues obviously were 
grateful for the coals that were carried 


Music In Familiar Idiom 

Murphy’s able review 
phia performance so re 
ently published in these columns, there 
consume 
the none 
hat is supposed to 


> imperative reason to 
, ot 
spac in re-telling 


Simipie ~ ' t ‘ 


pen in “Kitezh.” As has had to be 
ted ther Russian operas, the 
t s of a processional and nar 


h aracter that de eS 


not conform 


Wester us as to what constitutes 
ramatic plot. There are the usual 
xtrameous characters that serve both 
usical and pictorial purposes—not to 


exclusion of a white-bearded bard 





et the guslee and a bear leader with 
his lumbering ursus to stir the laughter 
of a multi-colored Muscovite crowd. 


wa isky’s last opera before 
Coq dOr’ but it looks backward to 


Sadk more than forward to the de 
ghtful final score which sums up all 


in his lyric fancy and his 
wrought orchestration. 
its liberal apportionment 











i active melody and chameleonic 

$ entation. It does not, however, 
ter this reviewer’s opinion that once 

urd and assimilated ‘Coq 

Or’ you have come into possession of 

about all that the operatic Rimsky had 
to g und im a form so highly per 


concentrated as to make the 
: I attenuated and 


AS Se IKE 
less decisive expressions of the same 
ng Kitezh.” like ‘Sadko,’ like 
‘ = rotchka,” should be « xperienced 
° re - now aft - Coq dOr,’ 
mystical and (if we are to accept 


mmentaries that go deeper 
| stage) 


the visible disclosures on the 















Apeda 


the pantheistic background of this so-called 
“Russian Parsifal” did not lead Rimsky 
into composing music in an idiom recog 
nizably different from that of his other 
operas. ‘Kitezh’ has an abundance of folk 
like melody, fairly divided between its 
principals and its choruses. Much of it 
may be termed beautiful though not all 
of it strikes the Western ear as expressive 
or appropriate to the dramatic situation. 
As an instance, the two savage Tartar 
chieftains, Bedyai and Burundai, quarrel 
over their captive, Fevronia, with the re- 
sult that Bedyai is brutally slain with an 
axe, all in the regular measures of a 
rhythmic Slavic tune that traces and re 
traces the same basic pattern the while 
angry argument leads on to murder. 

This is but one side of the musical medal, 
however. On the other is to be found such 
an ensemble scene as that at the close of 
Act III, with its haunting prayer and the 
vision of the youth who foretells the miracle 
that is to make Kitezh invisible; a scene 
of glowing sonorities and of a quality of 
exaltation, though unduly protracted and 
repetitious for our restless ways in the 
theatre. 

If the score has its reminders of other 
composers, as in the “Waldweben” begin 
nings of the forest scene at the outset, these 
are not of a character to weaken the con 
sistent effect of a distinct musical per 
sonality. And personality, it may be worth 
dwelling upon, is none too common a 
phenomenon where additions to the reper 
toire of opera are concerned 


Superb Orchestral Playing 


It is not to be predicted, however, that 
‘Kitezh’ will be a regular or even a fre 
quent visitant in lyric theatres given ovet 


to “Traviata,” ‘Carmen,’ ‘Tannhauser’ and 
‘Bohéme.’ One may assume that if New 


York is to hear it again, this will be due 
to the indefatigable Russians, though how 
they could manage this score without the 
Philadelphia Orchestra is not easily fore 
told. The silken splendor of the strings, 
the glinting magic of the woodwinds and 
the golden sonorities of the brass which, 
rejoiced the fastidious on this occasion 
would not willingly be surrendered for 
the plodding incertitudes of an ordinary 
operatic accompaniment. Mr. Smallens 
realized to the full the symphonic beauties 





MUSICAL AMERICA for 


RIMSKY’S ‘KITEZH’ REVE 


Stage Pageantry and Abundance of 
Characterize Work 
Described as “The Russian Parsifal’>— 
Action Is Processional Rather Than 
Playing of 
Philadelphia Orchestra Marks Per- 
in Collaboration 
with Art of Musical Russia—Alex- 





March 


25, 1936 





‘The Legend of the Invisible- City of 
Kitezh and the Maiden Fevronia,’ opera 
in Russian in four acts. Music by 
Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakoff; book by \ 
Bielsky. Produced by Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and Art of Musical Russia, Inc. 


At the Metropolitan Opera House, 
March 3, Evening. 
Prince Jury...... Gean Greenwell 
Prince Vsevolod, His Son..Ivan Velikanoff 
PVEOs ss 0a cee Jeanne Palmer 
Gregory Koutierma Ivan Ivantzoff 


Feodor Poyarok Georges Dubrovsky 


i OE. seu Pauline Pierce 
First Rich Nobleman Henri Wurze! 
Second Rich Nobleman John Bacon 


Paul Oncley 
A Bear Leader Joseph Kallini 
\ Mendicant Anatol Frikin 
Bedyai_{ fartar Chiefs } Michael Shvetz 

Burundai | | Vasily Romakofit 
Sirine , Marguerite Hawkins 
\lkonoste | Par 


A Bard 


Birds of 
iclise 


i} Elena Shvedova 
Conductor .. ..Alexander Smailens 
Stage Director Eugene Fuerst 
Sets designed by Eugene Dunkel 











of the His leadership was that of 
a musician of insight, sympathy and au 
thority, with a particular conviction of 
the worth of the task in hand. 

The performance otherwise, as amply 
described in the Philadelphia review, was 
one highly creditable to the participants. 
Of the voices enrolled, that of Jeanne Pal 
mer most nearly justified the term notable, 
by reason of the fullness and richness of 
its quality in all save its highest tones. 
Miss Pierce must also be singled out for 
her admirable and appealing singing in 
the music of the vision. Messrs. Velikanoff, 
lvantzoff, Dubrovsky and others who have 


score, 
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D TO NEW YORK 


The Opening Forest 
Scene of ‘Kitezh.” At 
Left, 
Jeanne Palmer as 


Fevronia; Right, The 


the Lower 


Tartar Chieftens, 
Bedjai and Burun- 
dai, as Embodied 


by Vasily Romaktof 
and Michael Shvetz 





















Apeda 
imply proved their capabilities in pas 
undertakings of the Art of Musical Rus 
sia contributed characterizations of merit 
Gean Greenwell sang musically the part 
were 


Prince Jury. Eugene Dunkel’s sets 
a feast for the 
tions were cleverly 
to be remembered 
tain depicting 


and the transi 
handled 
was an illuminat 
the battle in whic 


ecve 





Vsevolod is slain, with changing n 
of light giving an eerie effect of tragedy 
the while the orchestra made the most 
Rimsky’s none too exciting battle 
Of this production of ‘Kitezh’ there need 
be no hesitation in saying that it fulfill 





its mission in a 
gratitude of those 
operatic horizon 
its ends for the 
whether that 
to accept, for what it is, the Russian sub- 
stitute, undramatic as it may seem, for ti 
Western 
drama. 


manner to deserve t 

who would widen the 
Whether it a mplished 
individual may depend 


individual is or is not 


World’s orthodox forms of lyric 


MONTEUX TAKES BATON IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Conductor Returns to Symphony 
in Lengthy Program with 
Heifetz as Soloist 
SAN Francisco, March 20.—Pierre 
Monteux, who for the past three con 
certs has relinquished his baton to guest 
conductors, returned to the San Fran 
Symphony to lead Brahms’s 
Variations on a theme of Haydn, 
Ravel’s ‘Rhapsodie 
Overture to Wagner’s “The Flying 
Dutchman,’ and the accompaniments for 
Mozart’s D Major Concerto for violin 


cisco 


and Glazounoff’s in A Minor, with 
Jascha Heifetz the welcome soloist 
soth Mr. Monteux and the violinist 
were accorded ovations. Mr. Heifetz 


was also heard in recital recently. 
Assistant conductor Willem Van den 
Burg shared honors with Isaac Stern 
sixteen-year-old local violinist, on the 
\rt Commission’s series of symphony 
concerts in Exposition auditorium 


Espagnole,’ the 


Mr. Stern played the Saint-Saéns 
concerto with beauty of tone and phrase 
and surety of attack. He is a pupil « 
Naoum Blinder, concertmaster of the 
orchestra. Mr. Van den Burg conducted 
Stravinsky’s ‘Firebird’ Suite 
lant fashion, the Overture to ‘Der Frei- 
schutz,’ and Brahms’s Third Symphony 

Alfred Hertz guest conductor 
for an all-Wagner program in the sar 
Feb. 25 Lotte Lehmanr 

The conductor re 
ceived a heart-warming 
authentic interpretations of the ‘Faust 
‘Die Meistersinger’ exce rpts 
Overture and 
‘Tannhauser,’ and his favorite, 
lude ‘Liebestod,’ from 
with Mme. Lehmann 
named as ‘Elsa’s 
Lohengrin,’ and three 


? 
: 


was 
series on with 
as soloist. veteran 


ovation for his 


(Overture, 
the ‘Bacchanale’ fr 
the Pre 


and 


well as 
‘Schmerzen,” and “Traum 


Maryory M. Fisues 


haus,’ 
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RUBIN GOLDMARK: AN APPRECIATION 


A Rare Personality Lost to 
the Music of America—His 
Gifts as Composer and as 
Mentor to a Generation 


en 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 


HERE were many present at the 

services at the Juihard School ot 

Music on Sunday morning, March 
8, whose eyese were filled with tears, 
tor they had come to bid farewell to one 
ot the most loved of American mus: 
cians. Rubin Goldmark had died on 
March 6 after an illness of several 
months, which began last autumn. 

It was difficult to realize that last 
morning that the master and preceptor 
ot so many of our creatively minded mu 
sicians was no more. Yet it was even 
with greater difficulty that we knew that 
one of the most treasured friends had 
gone from us. For Rubin Goldmark 
was one who knew the meanirg ot 
friendship. He had both the capacity 
for it, and the charm which won it for 
him. 

Two men who had known him long 
spoke to us on that sad occasion, Edwm 
I. Rice and John Erskine. I think it 
was Mr. Rice who recalled to us the 
fact that he who had spoken so beauti 
fully countless times to welcome visiting 
artists to this country and to say fare 
well to others, was not here to speak. 
Mr. Goldmark, as one of the founders 
of The Bohemians, as its first president, 
as its presiding officer during the long 
presidency of the late Franz Kneisel 
(for Kneisel’s public utterances were 
confined to his performances with his 
celebrated string quartet) and in later 
years as president once more of this fa 
mous musicians’ organization, possessed 
an eloquence hard to describe. A man 
of wide culture, educated in this country 
at the College of the City of New York 
and abroad at the University of Vi 
enna, he had a command of words that 
he expressed with a charm as potent as 
it was varied and inexhaustible. His 
speeches at the banquets given by The 
Bohemians in honor of celebrated visit 
ing musicians were things of beauty; 
they sparkled with wit, they were touch 
ing in their human understanding. 

A quarter of a century ago when | 
joined The Bohemians, I had the hon- 
or of making his acquaintance. Over 
the years it was always a joy to meet 
him and hear his words of wisdom. For 
they certainly were no less. He pos- 
sessed an intellect of unfailing keenness, 
wide sympathies, an interest in the other 
arts as well as music, a particularly fine 
feeling for literature. As Mr. Erskine 
told us in his address, to meet and talk 
with Rubin Goldmark was to learn from 
him his reflection on something that he 
had read the evening before which had 
stimulated him, communicated with his 
ever present genial smile, his face light 
ing up when he spoke. 


Activities of Wide Scope 


He was one of those who love their 
fellow man, with an interest in know 
ing their reactions to the things that 
concern the man of education and cul- 
ture. His was a joyous spirit, the like 
of which is rarely met with. A hap- 


pier man hardly existed than he, despite 
the fact that he endured much physical 
suffering; for like many noted musi- 
cians he was in late years burdened with 
deafness. 


Thus he was obliged to sit in 
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In Leisure Hours: Rubin 
Goldmark With His Uncle, 
Karl Goldmark, at the 
Noted ‘Hungarian Com- 
poser's Summer Home at 
Gmunden, Austria, in 1912; 
Below, on Ship in 1932, 
on His Last Trip Abroad. 
The Photograph Was Taken 
by Ulric Cole, a Pupil and 
Fellow Passenger 


the first row at concerts to 
hear the music of the 
masters he revered. 

His activities were many. 
As the leading spirit of 
The Bohemians he gave 
much time also to its 
Musicians’ Foundation ; he 
investigated personally the 
applications for aid which 
came to the society from 
needy musicians, tireless in 
his desire to help them. As 
a founder and vice-presi- 
dent for seventeen years of 
the Society for the Publi- 
cation of American Music, 
he labored with its music 
committee, examining an- 
nually the manuscripts submitted tor pub 
lication, giving of his profound knowl 
edge and counsel. As a composer he 
contributed to the repertoire, a number 
of outstanding both orchestral 
and chamber music, notably his ‘Re- 
quiem’ based on Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address, his ‘Samson’ and his ‘Negro 
Rhapsody, and his Piano Quartet in 
\, which won the Paderewski Prize. 


works, 


Over the years [| have known many 
composers, great and small. I have never 
known one who was more modest about 


his achievements. His happiness was great 
at hearing his music well performed pub- 
licly, but his strength of character made 
him willing to forego this pleasure rather 
than engage in the petty politics employed 
by some composers to gain performances. 
His purpose was high, his artistic integrity 
unquestioned, his heart truly one of pure 
gold. 

As a teacher of the art of composition 
he occupied for many years a position of 
eminence. His pupils were many; for a 
long period at the New York College of 
Music, in later years at the Juilliard School 
and privately, he taught young musicians 
who desired to become composers. His in 
sistence on a solid foundation, such as he 
himself possessed, was firm, but he per 
mitted them to go their own way once they 
had acquired the knowledge without which 
no artist can proceed toward self-expres 
Had he not studied in Vienna with 
Fuchs and in New York with the 


sion. 
Robert 











mot yet recogmized; he knew them all. 
Americam music knows no finer nor 
mbler character. His passing from the 


sceme of New York’s musical lite has made 
t a poorer place. It became the musical 
apitall of the world as a result of the ef- 


forts of Rubim Goldmark and some other 
mace spirits, as Mr. Rice told us. His 
ieparture takes from it one of its truest 


me of its most artistocratic musi- 
jams, one of its greatest teachers, one of 
ts most distinguished men. His place can 
ewer be adequately filled, nor can he ever 
be forgotten. 


SPRING OPERA TO 
BEGIN ON MAY 11 


Metrepelitan Announces Plans 
fer Supplementary Season 
—Five Bills Weekly 


Inat the Metropolitan’s spring season 


TUCTGS. 





pera at popular prices would begin 
m Way 11, amd continue into June, was 
¢ kmowm om March 17, by Edward 
Wardwell, treasurer of the popular 
SHOE ttee, following a meeting 
: m the office of General Manager 


iward Johnson. 


\ithough complete arrangements have 


t yet beem made, it has been decided 
at there will be five performances a 
ek, om Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
no Saturday evenings and Saturday 
attimee, amd that prices will range from 


rchestra to tw enty-five cents 
tine taumuly circle \ bout 1,000 seats 


© available at one dollar. Works 
ummounced for production in 
nid urmen,” [1 Trovatore’ and 
k's “Orfeo ed Euridice.’ Others in 
gitsh alread lecided upon include 
“met LS le Bartered Bride’ and 
: + “Gianni Schicchi.’ Being con- 
ut mot yet definitely in the rep- 


Donizetti's “The 


Daughter ot 
und Pasquale,’ 
ucimi's “Madama Butterfly’ and Mo- 


Don 





t's “The Marriage of Figaro.’ Mr. 
ulso said that there would be 
mot yet heard in America,’ 

t © was unable at the time to disclose 
nouncement Was made of the 
rers t ear, but it is understood 

t se will imclude younger members 

tihe company especially those who 
eem heard infrequently during the 
erent Antonin Dverak wh seasom. It is rumored that sev 
tor his distinguished career the star artists may make ap- 
Among the osers wh : s and also that singers chosen 
him I mention but a handi LORE TD 2 the recent radio auditions made 
come readily to mm bh i t Metropolitan will make their de 
cover a wide range mpesers @f all types ats durimg the spring season. The 
Aaron Copland, modernist Wee Bed, m 1s understood, though reduced 
annini, from whom we shall hear more amd 40 - about fifty im each case, and the ballet 
more with succeeding years; the gutted number about forty. 
Frederick Jacobi, whose compositions Ihave The plam of the spring season is the 
won him high rank: Paul Nordoff, emerg result of the agreement made between 
ing as one of the younger me pred the directors of the Metropolitan Ope;a 
promise; Ulric Cole, a young womu \ssociation and the Juilliard Musical 
Berezowsky, cOMposet! l stweral syn se = contribute $150,000 to 
phonies and concertos perjorme “a ne guarantee fund of the opera house 
ing orchestras: Amtomo Lora. respected f the Metropolitan directors would 
for his chamber music; Charles Nagimsh rane $LO0,00 
who I am told has a wmgue talent; Lehom 
Engel, who a, ee a ie Cassadé im Lenden Sonata Recital 
amended _ ee [By cable to MUSICAL AMERICA] 
No muuicien » ah Garena’ o oe wpe, March 19.—Gaspar Cassado, 
tion of greater ume hs art wer (ft st ngurshed Spanish *cellist, was re 
his fellow musicians ; Ru ' ed with great favor in his sonata 
mark was a rare personality, one who ga recital at the Wigmore Hall today, as 
not only his own works to the Iterature sisted Friedrich Wuhrer, pianist 
\merican music, but ¢ = _ assado's tome ts superb, as ts his artistry, 


generation im the 


exacting standard 


. — : = making the concert one long de 
Ss were laIMitamMme um 2 : 


kindliness that won |} : an ' ™ m March 22 Cassad6o will be 
s= thie waste oe in hs Ele. Pacem = : adeast, playing the Arnold 
in music's nigt places he Was egualiv tik Di mcert which is dedicated to him 
companion of those whom the world had B. M. 

















KURT J OO SS Describes “The Idea 
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Artistic Director of Jooss 
Ballet Says Synthesis of 
Modern and Classic Elements 
Is Necessary, “Retaining the 
Best Features of Each”—En- 
tire Basis Psychological — 
Aim to Find the Essential of 
a Gesture to Express the 
Emotion Behind the Gesture 











By QUAINTANCE EATON 

O doubt it has been partially the 

newly re-awakened interest in 

the dance noticeable in this coun- 
try which has caused the great ex- 
citement over the Jooss Ballet this year. 
This remarkable organization came back 
to us at a psychological time and they 


have had an enormous success every- 
where they played. When they first 
arrived in New York, two years ago, 


the excitement did not penetrate into 
the country. In the metropolis, how- 
ever, many (and this writer was one) 
went about for weeks afterwards oracu- 
larly or rhapsodically singing 
and claiming that the by now famous 
‘Green Table’ was one of the most ex 
traordinary entertainments of any 
that had ever been seen on any stage. 

The time was ripe this year for their 
conquest of the country. The . 
Ballet and the ideas behind it would 
have made their way in spite of obsta- 
cles, but it would have been a slower 
progress unaided by the psychological 
moment. 

As it is, the ballets seem to partake 
enough of both “classical” and “mod- 
ern” elements to prompt some classicists 
to dub them modern and some modern- 
ists to brand them classic. But that fact 
is the reason for their being, and their 
justification. They have truly synthe- 
sized the classic and the modern, but not 
in a hodge-podge of styles that reverts 
from one to the other with sharp 
cleavage between. Rather the aim was 
an entirely new technique and expres- 


praises 


sort 


Jooss 


sion which should “combine the best 
features of each” and still make for 
itself a new and individual identity. 


But let Kurt Jooss, the creator of all 
the ballets and artistic director of the 
troupe, tell about it in his own way. 

From Light to Heavy for a Balance 

“It was a case of going to extremes 
to find a mean,” Mr. Jooss told me, 
shortly before sailing to Europe after 
he tour here. “I was brought up on 
modern ideas under my _ teacher, 
“udolf von Laban, and I scorned classi- 
cism. It was only after several years 
away from his influence that I began to 
appreciate its purity, lightness and 
grace. As for an attempt to fit to- 
gether the two, modern and classic, as 
far as the actual movement is concerned, 
it is impossible. 

“Why? Because the classic ideal of 
ballet movements is all towards light 
ness, up, up, away from gravity. So 
called modern technique has a down- 
ward trend, away from the body as a 
centre, heavy, towards the floor. Classic 
movement is in a set form, certain defi- 
lite patterns followed by other certain 
definite patterns. Modern movement is 
more flowing—one gesture into another 
in a continuous pattern. 
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Behind the Ballet’ 





Radiating from Kurt Jooss, as the Achievements of His Ballet Rediate from His Dynamic Personality, Are Scenes from His Ballets: Left, Above 


and Below, the Famous ‘Green Table’; 


Below Centre, Three of the 


Characters 


n The Big City 


and Right Below, Two Dancers in ‘A Ball 


in Old Vienna.’ Above Right, Is a Glimpse of Rehearsal at Dartington Hall, England, the Headquarters of the Jooss-Leeder School 


“So, started a ‘school,’ my 
partner, Sigurd Leeder and I finally 
decided that we had to evolve a new 
technique of movement, retaining what 
we needed from each style, but keeping 
much more flexible than either in order 
to express the ideas which we wanted to 
express. 


when |] 


Psychological Basis 
“Our entire basis is psychological. 
That is to say, our physiological, ex 
ternal expression is guided by the idea 
behind the gesture. Let me illustrate 
I believe that certain emotions generate 


certain gestures, and vice versa. When 
you are angry, the instinctive motion 


you would make would be an aggressive 
one, a doubled-up fist, a menacing 
countenance, a thrusting out of the arm, 
perhaps. Now, to simulate the mood 
of anger, if you set your face into angry 
lines consciously, you will soon begin 
to feel angry. If, on the other hand, 
you are feeling depressed and you try 
to use the muscles of your face to smile 
instead of leaving them in tired, drawn 
lines, you will feel a little better. It 
sounds far-fetched, but the basic prin 
ciple behind it is true, and is an essen 
tial for us.” 

“Do you mean that such gestures, ex- 
pressing an emotion, arouse that emotion 
in the performers?” I asked, remembering 
a somewhat similar case in Poe’s famous 
‘The Purloined Letter,’ where the school- 
boy, in order to find out what was going 
on in the mind of anyone says “I fashion 
the expression of my face, as accurately as 
possible, in accordance with the expression 
of his, and then wait to see what thoughts 
or sentiments arise in my mind and heart, 
as if to match or correspond with the ex- 
pression.” 


“Well, it is rather necessary that a per- 


former should ‘live’ what he is doing. is it 
not?” countered Mr. Jooss And it is als 
a means ol onveving that emote: ® 
audience As I have said before. we con- 
sider the basis for our work t ee . 
whole range of human ieelimg and a 


phases OT its i! Nmte express 


The Essential of a Gesture 


Our aim is re ‘ ind the ¢ ont 





\ > >S a 
of a gesture expressing an emotion and 
present that essential so that it ts mmmed- 
+1 ) . . —— ™ — 
iteiy graspea It 1s © Same Cieck as 2 
artist obtains by tt S ft a few limes, 
which immediately convey the whole char- 


acter of a person or thing witho 
stroke c 
and details are filled in by the mmagimation 
of the beholder, but he has the essence of 
the thing in his grasp.” 





necessary 


It is that extraordinary eccomomy of 
means by which a maximum effect is 
gained that makes “The Green Table s 
impressive. As a dance expression we feel 
it is canmily and expertly dome; as a pey- 
chological study it holds real, wind and 
deep meaning. And, thinking about this 
meaning, I asked how the celebrated ballet 
came about. 

‘A very difficult question, as you prob- 


ably knew when you asked it e laughed 
‘How does one compose?” All I can say 
is that it began with an idea of the figure 
of Death which came to my mind 

while ago Then I forgot it 


it was a germ, as most ideas are, and it 


grew and grew until 
form. But do not magine that it sprang 
full-blown into being—it had to be ‘licked 
into shape’ with plenty of hard work 
changes, adaptations and modifications. I 
began to work on it seriously only wher 
I knew of the prize offered by the Interm- 
tional Congress of the Dance m Pars o 
1932.” 

It won the first prize, as we all know now 


“Ideas arrive only 





non 


ontinued Mr. Jooss. “The 
Mirror,’ the sequel to 


seemingly, ‘ 


=* 


us tor he 


[he Green Table,’ occurred to me on a 
train Let me stay in one place long 
mough and I shall not get any ideas. That 
is why I am so glad we are going on long 
tours—with rests and recuperations be- 
tween, of course—to Holland and Scandi- 

ia im April and May, June in Paris, 

ther round of European concerts, back 


ere in October and then to the Far East 

r the first time. In between, we rest and 
our school at our headquarters, 
Hall in England, where it is a 
art of the Dartington Hall Estate. There 
s always work to be done—rather to be 

ne over—on the present repertoire, as well 
2s work on new ballets. Gestures, routines, 
lancers and ideas get a little frayed at the 
just as costumes and scenery do 
iter a hard season, and we must always 
work them back into shape.” 

[his constant concern is one reason for 
the constant progress of the group, a 
orogress which was notable in their second 
isit here. Another of the secrets of suc- 
ess of Mr. Jooss’s dancers—or of his 
school for that matter—is their compact- 
mess, the concentration which is possible 
with fewer numbers, more individual atten- 
Jooss ideas come from one 
great source—Jooss himself, and he, al- 
dynamic to a degree, is but one 
mass production for Kurt 


ontinue 


| lartimeton 





lige 
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de Vall Sculpture on Exhibition 

Guido B. de Vall’s sculpture, The 
rganist, inspired by the playing of 
Pietro Yon at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
und dedicated to Bach, went on exhibi- 
tion at the Lilienfield Galleries on 
March 2. The model is in scale of one 
mch to the foot, and in full proportion 
vill measure fifty-six feet in height, 109 

length and thirty-six in width. 
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2A ‘Very Different 
~ DON JUAN 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 


ENERALLY speaking, there is 
slight purpose in discussing a 


contemporary opera, or music 
drama, from a perusal of its piano-vocal 
score. For the very nature of a stage 
work written in our day with its com- 
plexity of orchestral texture makes a 
piano reduction hardly more than the 
means of having something at hand by 
which the singers can learn, or better, 
be taught, their roles. 

All rules, however, have their ex- 
ceptions. With the publication this sea- 
son of the piano-vocal score of Eugene 
Goossens’s music drama ‘Don Juan de 
Manara’ (London: J. & W. Chester, 
Ltd.) a work has been issued that com- 
mands attention in an important way. 
As can easily be imagined, it is a com- 
position of big proportions, planned for 
solo singers, a large orchestra and 
chorus. Thus the reduction for piano 
should not be anything more than the 
kind of substitute suggested above. But 
after studying it over a period of sev- 
eral months, I am forced to the con- 
clusion that it is. And what is more, 
the content of this work is such as to 
make me wish to speak about it, even 
though my words prove inadequate, 
from my knowledge of it gained under 
these conditions. 


A Different Hero 


Comment on an opera before it is 
heard will be considered by many fool- 
hardy, for the stage action, the scenic 
settings, and the instrumentation have 
so much to do with a new opera’s car- 
rying its point. Over the years I have 
inspected many new operas from their 
piano reductions before hearing them 
in the theatre. This is the first one 
which has moved me to an utterance 
of this kind; for Mr. Goossens has pre- 
pared a score that, despite its coloring 
being limited to the palette of the key- 
board, gives us an excellent idea of the 
music he has composed for the late 
Arnold Bennett’s very fine text. Fur- 
ther, operas, as original and unconven- 
tional as this one, have not too good 
a chance of reaching our Metropolitan 
Opera, things beine as they are. 

Mr. Goossens is far too intelligent a 
musician to attempt to set again the 
story of that Don Juan immortalized by 
Mozart in da Ponte’s faltering libretto, 
‘Don Giovanni.” He would not tempt 
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The Goossens 
Opera 
to Text by 
Arnold Bennett 











fate, realizing, as do the rest of us, 
that that tale has been set for all time. 
His Don Juan is not the Don Juan of 
Tenorio, but another don, Don Juan de 
Mafiara, a character far less known to 
us. Mr. Bennett wrote the play some 
years ago and then fashioned the libretto 
for Mr. Goossens from his play. 

It is in four acts. The scene is laid 
in the castle of the Duke of Mafiara 
in Castile, where Don Juan is giving 
a supper party to his pleasure-loving, 





ARNOLD 
BENNETT 


THE WAY IT CAME ABOUT 
hen yw. sat by ~ br fra LIne? 
Btied Snr $s 64 Mn a wept Cm on ts 
4 OB frm his - ~ Hy Q h C mJ 
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to Madrid. Act III is an inn, where 
we learn that José has killed himself 
after his humiliation. Juan playing dice 
with Don Luis wins Luis’s mistress, 
Paquita, from him. But she refuses to 


smile on another man while Luis lives. 
Juan kills him in a duel; Paquita at- 
tempts to poison Juan and herself. But 
sensing it, he declines the poisoned wine, 
which she has already drunk. She con- 
fesses her deed. 


Before dying in his 


J. A. Bill 


EUGENE 
GOOSSENS 


Drawing for Cover Design of the Vocal Score by 
Aubrey Hammond, English Illustrator 


dissolute friends. In another room his 
father, the Duke, is dying. Juan learn- 
ing that the Duke is about to make Don 
José, his bastard son and Juan’s illegiti- 
mate brother, heir to his estate, kills the 
priest whom he has summoned for his 
failure to influence his father in his 
behalf. 

In the next act we find Juan in the 
boudoir of Dofia Inés at Villamayor. 
Hither follows José, but Juan orders the 
servants to beat him with rods. Dojfia 
Inés faints and is carried off by Juan 


ide d 















By permission. Copyright 1935, J. & W. Chester, Ltd. 


The First Measures of the Intermezzo between Act Ill and IV in the Goossens Score 


arms, she begs him to go to her sister 
at the Convent of the Sacred Rosary 
that she may pray for her, Paquita’s, 
soul. 

Impressive Stage Quality 


I would not tell more of the story 
than I have; I would but report that, 
as I réad this poetically and dramatically 
conceived text, | was deeply impressed 
with its stage quality. The composer 
is no tyro in operatic composition, for 
seven years ago his ‘Judith,’ also to a 
Bennett libretto, was given successfully 
at Covent Garden and should have been 
heard here, too, were our opera com- 
panies interested in presenting signifi- 
cant new music. The handling of the 
text is adroit and shows the practiced 
hand. Mr. Goossens’s musical speech 
is thoroughly contemporary, his har- 
monic idiom advanced to the nth de- 
gree; yet his writing for the voices is 
sensible and even singable, not, to be 
sure, in the old, conventional operatic 
manner, but in a style which living 
composers emulate. 

In a very interesting foreword the 
composer explains his procedure, dis 
cusses the text, the character of his 
protagonist and comes forward as an 
ardent apostle of opera in English. He 
believes, as I do, that English properly 
set to music is quite as singable as any 


_ 7 
WROTE ARNOLD BENNETT 
TO EUGENE GOOSSENS 
on July 25, 1929: 

“Have you ever read my play, 
‘Don Juan de Manara’? 16th cent. 
Spain. It is the other—and a quite 
different version of the Don Juan 
story—and in my opinion the better 
one. You could get a copy from 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., N. Y. 
It would mean 4 acts! 

Ever your aff. 
AB.” 





other language. It is the composer’s job 
to join words and music justly. 

There are many moments and scenes 
in the score that I might name, pas- 
sages which have made an especial 
appeal to me during my study of the 
work. But I shall content myself with 
mentioning but a few: the serenade sung 
by the Don, ‘While my lady sleepeth,’ 
in Act II, the scene with Paquita, be- 
ginning with the Lento doloroso passage 
for the orchestra on page 206 and the 
superb Intermezzo between Acts III 
and IV, restating and amplifying the 
Andante tranquillo with which the pre 
ceding act concludes. 

Final Scene Strong 

The final scene is, in my opinion, the 
strongest piece of writing by Eugene 
Goossens that I have seen. I| say this 
as one who has known his music for 
almost twenty years and who is proud 
of the distinction of having been the 
first in this country to speak about it. 

That was in 1918, when I wrote a 
special article about this unknown (at 
least in this land) young English com- 
poser—he was then only twenty-five— 
devoting it to a review of his ‘Five 
[Impressions of a Holiday,’ for flute, ’cello 
and harp, his Suite for flute, violin and 
harp, Phantasy String Quartet and 
“Two Sketches for String Quartet’ (the 
now well known ‘By the Tarn’ and 
‘Jack o’ Lantern’) and his exquisite 
songs, ‘Chanson de Fortunio’ and ‘Chan- 
son de Barberine.’ 

In the opera’s final scene Mr. Goos- 
sens has sounded the despair of Don 
Juan’s whole life with a power that is 
searching, pouring forth a wealth of 
original music at the moment when the 
Don, bringing the message from Paquita 
to her sister, Marta in the convent, is 
given to amatory feelings, even in so 
hallowed a place. The ghost of José 
appears, as he swore he would, and 
Juan is disarmed by him. José will 
spare him if one pure woman will re- 
deem his life with hers. Marta offers 
to do this, but José bids her live. Juan’s 
pride is broken and he accepts from 
Sanchez, the friar, a hood and cloak, 
which he shall wear thenceforth. The 
world shall know him no more. 

Arnold Bennett, to us a novelist of su- 
preme gifts, is here, patently, a dramatist 
of no mean quality. Eugene Goossens has 
voiced his dramatic thought with remark- 
able aptness of expression. 

Properly presented, it would seem to me 
that this work can not fail. It is of the 
very stuff of which music drama is made 
And I think it has been very deeply felt 
I know how superbly Mr. Goossens writes 
for the orchestra, so there should be no 

(Continued on page 39) 














SUCCESS ATTENDS RETURN of ‘FIDELIO’ 





‘FIDELIO,’ 


opera in German, in two 
acts, four scenes. Music by Ludwig 
van Beethoven; book by J. N. Bouilly; 
translated from the French by J. Sonn- 
leithner. 
Don Fernando. . = ..-Julius Huehn 
Don Pizarro..........-; Ludwig Hofmann 
Dis cokenc is on VEEN René Maison 
RT a ia ae bs 6.0i Kirsten Flagstad 
PE 5464.i'sc Oe hiben bs oh eas Emanuel List 
MOET TEE Editha Fleischer 
SE ca eEN cael ss oe 6 o% Hans Clemens 
ie... ree Max Altglass 
Second Prisoner...........é Arnold Gabor 
Conductor, Artur Bodanzky 


Stage Director, Leopold Sachse 
Chorus Master, Konrad Neuger 











By Oscar THOMPSON 


HOUGH the opera season is 

closing with nothing of Mozart, 

not to mention Gluck, to place 
beside the weighty Wagner record of 
the year, the new regime at the Metro- 
politan put to its credit a well-ordered 
and sympathetic revival of Beethoven’s 
‘Fidelio’ on the afternoon of Saturday, 
March 7. This was the first perform- 
ance in six years of a work that has 
been in and out of the Metropolitan 
repertoire since 1884-85, the second 
season of that historic institution; and 
which had been made known to New 
York audiences in an English version 
as early as 1839. Largely because of the 
participation of Kirsten Flagstad, who 
sang Leonore in German for the first 
time in her career, the attendance and 
the enthusiasm exceeded- anything of 
recent memory in the tesselated history 
of this “child of sorrows.” The revival 
had a notable first Only one 
repetition was found possible for it in 
the final fortnight of the truncated 


success. 


season. 
The production being substantially 
that of the last several revivals, with 


only secondary details of the stage busi- 
ness altered, the reasons for the height 
ened enthusiasm were to be found 
chiefly in the cast. Yet, aside from the 
highly individual embodiment of Leo- 
nore by Mme. Flagstad, it was not a 
materially better one than that, for in- 
stance, of the last previous performance 
on Jan. 29, 1930, when the principals 
were Elisabeth Ohms, Friedrich Schorr, 
Editha Fleischer, Michael Bohnen, 
George Meader and Gustav Schiutzen- 
dorf. Artur Bodanzky was the conduc- 
tor then as at this revival. 


The new 
cast, however, was better coordinated. 
The ensemble was smoother. And the 
impersonation which Mme. Flagstad 


presented was in every respect so im- 
measurably superior to any of its imme- 
diate predecessors as to lift the entire 
representation to a loftier level. 


Increased Public Interest 


Those who have long cherished a par- 
ticular affection for ‘Fidelio’ will hope 
that a growing comprehension of its 
rare musical qualities may also have 
had something to do with the warmth 
of the reception accorded this revival. 
If, as may be assumed, opera patrons 
are hearing more symphonic music than 
ever before, there may be something in 
the notion that an altered perspective is 
being brought about for some works 
that have failed to establish themselves 
as “theatre,” but which possess a musi- 
cal worth and appeal approximating 
that of scores which have won success 
in the concert hall. For the incorrigible 
Beethovenian, ‘Fidelio’ is an expres 
sion in other terms of the great human 
ist urge that is in the symphonies and 
which contrives to assert a similar tug 
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Flagstad an Appealing Leonore 
In Revival of Beethoven's Opera 


on the heart in spite of the ineptitudes 
of its stage patterns and much un- 
grateful writing for the voices. 

Like the symphonies, ‘Fidelio’ becomes 
an emotional experience that transcends 
old questions as to whether it was marred 
this way or that in the writing. Its appeal 
is a peculiarly personal one; and response 
in the case of an individual listener is far 
less predictable than with works that leave 
no doubt as to their having been born into 
the theatre. It is not surprising, however, 
to find the work putting its best foot for- 
ward in a year more than ordinarily pre- 
occupied with the symphonic splendors of 
the Wagnerian music-dramas. Conven- 
tional in form as are the set pieces which 
succeed one another in the score, the opera 
is most certain of its welcome among those 
who prefer texture to tune and harmonic 
individuality to vocal prowess. The sym- 
phony listener, steeped as he is certain to 
be in the idiom of Beethoven, inevitably has 





Wide World 
René Maison as Florestan 


a readier sympathy for this music than 
the ordinary operatic voice-worshiper. The 
many Beethoven-Wagner programs of the 
concert halls are an indication of the man 
ner in which audiences may be expected 
to take the two composers together in their 
stride 

With ‘Fidelio, as with Wagner, much 
depends on the orchestra. This would be 
true, but less pointedly so, if the score 
were shorn of the ‘Fidelio’ Overture, and 
if the device of utilizing the ‘Leonore’ No. 
3 between the two scenes of the last act 
had never been hit upon. With the latter 
now established as something of tradition, 
there is no escaping the climactic import- 
ance of the interpolation. To use the third 
‘Leonore’ as an overture at the beginning 
of the opera would be to dwarf the first 
scene. Placed after the stirring melodrama 
of the dungeon denouement, it provides a 
thrilling recapitulation of the entire drama, 
with only a brief coda to be added in the 
concluding tableau. The overture need not 
be trancendently well played, according to 
the standards of the concert halls, to bring 
on a tumult of applause such as was 
evoked by Mr. Bodanzky’s highly inten 
sified reading of it on this occasion. This 
was a performance of much fire, if 
scarcely of the highest orchestral quality 


The Bodanzky Recitatives 


The recitatives and the instrumental un- 
derlining of some of the original spoken 
lines which Mr. Bodanzky devised some 
vears ago were retained for this produc 
tion. They do the work a doubtful ser 
vice Any one who has_ experienced 
‘Fidelio’ in recent years at the Festspiel 


haus in Salzburg—not a_ small 
theatre—has no need to take the 
word of his elders for the dra- 
matic effectiveness of the dialogue 
when properly curtailed and 
eloquently spoken. Aside from 
basic artistic objections to Mr. 
Bodanzky’s way of anticipating 
(for Beethoven) Wagner's scheme 
of pre-statement and re-statement 
in fractional use of melodic ma- 
terial presented at length else- 
where in the score, the set num- 
bers are made to seem smaller by 
reason of the connecting links. 
The mountains rise not from sea- 
level, so to speak, but from foot- 
hills; this takes from them some- 


Kirsten Flagstad as Leonore 


thing of their height. Moreover, 
where spoken words are retained, 
the orchestral support tends to 
make the lines less clear and to 
detract from their emotional in- 
flections. 

The musical performance in its 
entirety was one highly creditable 
to the conductor and as much 
can be said for the stage direction 
of Mr. Sachse. The prisoners’ 
chorus, one of the unforgettable expressions 
of human sympathy with which this ‘score 
is stored, was particularly effective, both 
as to the singing and the stage groupings. 
There is more of genius in a bar of ‘O 
welche Lust!’ and the later ‘Leb wohl, du 
warmes Sonnenlicht’ than in whole acts of 
operas that have been hailed as successes 
while ‘Fidelio’ was 
failure 

Mme. Flagstad’s Leonore was not of the 
(Amazonian variety. Like her Isolde, it 
possessed an appeal that was primarily that 
of simple womanliness, communicated with 
economy of gesture and much straight-out 
heauty of voice. Some were free to con- 
fess that they felt she erred on the side of 
reticence ; that the heroic elements of the 
character were under-stated. In some quar- 
ters there were similar reservations after 
her first New York Isolde; reservations 
that largely disappeared with further scru- 
tiny of her interpretation, built as it is 
upon personal conviction rather than an 
accumulation of tradition. Those who 
could recall the Leonore of Lilli Lehmann 
or that of Milka Ternina missed, they 
said, the grand line. Still others con- 
fessed themselves more moved by the very 
intense Leonore of Lotte Lehmann at Salz- 
burg. But comparison is scarcely fair 
evaluation in the case of a part so con- 
sistently and convincingly portrayed and 
so notably well sung as was Mme. Flag- 
stad’s Leonore. She was comely to look 
upon, she stood and moved with the utmost 
naturalness, her facial expression was 
heautifully contributive and she sang with 
a smoothness and richness of tone that 
redoubled one’s admiration for her vocal 
technique. There was a slip of memory in 
the allegro of the ‘Abscheulicher’ which 
momentarily threatened disaster. But the 
soprano bridged it over and concluded the 
air with a burst of power that contrasted 
strongly with the picture of vocal exhaus 
tion presented by some others who have 
essayed this air in recent Metropolitan 
revivals. 

The Florestan of René Maison was ef- 
fective, as Florestans go. Though he was 
not as lyrical as heart could have wished 
in the first part of the prison air, which 
some one has described as properly a 
clarinet solo, he contrived to communicate 
its sufferings and to give a stirring ring to 
its climactic outcries, as the enchained man 
conjures up his vision of Leonore at his 
side. As an operatic character Florestan 


being classed as a 


ll 





Wide World 
But as a sym- 
bol of Beethoven’s passion for liberty and 


remains utterly thankless. 


his sympathy with the oppressed the role 
represents for opera what some of the 
greatest of the Beethoven themes are for 
symphony. 


List Admirable as Rocco 


Of the others in the cast, Emanuel List 
particularly distinguished himself as Rocco, 
singing warmly and with a gratifying use 
of the half voice, besides delineating a 
character that was of flesh and blood. Lud 
wig Hofmann was less completely success- 
ful with Pizarro, partly because the role 
is for baritone voice, not bass, and conse- 
quently was high for him; partly, one sus- 
pects, because the effect of his sinister 
make-up was largely lost in the shadows 
through which he chiefly moved. The char 
acterization, however, was one well de- 
signed and if it did not carry its full 
weight individually, did contribute to a 


superior ensemble. Miss Fleischer, Mr. 
Clemens and Mr. Huehn were more than 
adequate. The quartet of the first act has 


seldom been so musically sung. 

The revival was preceded by a dress 
rehearsal for the Opera Guild, held on 
March 2, to which admission was by ticket, 
as at some of the final “Proben” abroad. 
The house was filled and, save for an oc- 
casional interruption by the conductor or 
the stage manager when a detail was not 
quite what was wanted, the rehearsal took 
on the aspects of a public performance 
There were, however, talks by General Man 
ager Johnson and Mrs. August Belmont, 
president of the Guild, to emphasize the spe 
cial nature of the rehearsal and Mr. John 
son took the audience “behind the scenes” 
to the extent of raising the curtain while the 
stage hands were placing the prison set 
ting. It may be suspected that the dis 
cussions engendered by this rehearsal 
played. their part in creating an advance 
interest that was unprecedented for a 
revival of ‘Fidelio.’ 


Second and Last ‘Fidelio’ 


Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio’ had its second and 
final hearing of this season on March 13. 
when the same cast sang the work as at 
its revival on March 7, with the exception 
of Queena Mario, who, appearing as Mar- 
zelline in place of Editha Fleischer, who 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Gothenburg’s 


HE brisk progress of the musical 
life of Gothenburg, Sweden's 
most important seaport and in 

respect of industry and commerce rank- 

ing second only to Stockholm, has 
attained the greatest victory of its his- 
tory in the new Konserthus (Concert 

House), which was formally opened 

with a concert on Oct. 5, 1935. 

From the eighteenth century onward 
this city, which was founded by King 
Gustavus Adolphus in 1619, has held 
an important place among the cities of 
Sweden as a cultural centre. Through 
its position as the principal centre of 
export trade of the country and through 
its easy connection with the interior 
of the country by the Géta Canal, as 
well as numerous railroads, it grew in 
affluence, which, in turn, helped the 
growth of various forms of cultural 
prosperity 


Gothenburg’s first orchestral society 
was formed in 1756. It supported en- 


deavors in orchestral and choral music, 
chamber music and concerts, by travel- 
ing virtuosi. How effectually the soci- 
etv fostered musical life is indicated 
by the fact that a few years after its 
operations the orchestra was able to 
give concerts weekly, every Thursday, 
for a period of sixteen weeks during 
the season. Later, the resources for the 
maintenance of musical activities were 
greatly augmented by such public-spir- 
ited men as Pontus Furstenberg, Edu- 
ard Magnus, the composer, Wilhelm 
Stenhammar and others 


First Concert Hall in 1905 


It was not until 1905, however. that 


the first concert hall, a huge wooden 
structure, was built. When it burned 
down in 1928, the activities in musical 


life were but temporarily interrupted, 
for the project of erecting a new con- 
cert hall was immediately launched with 
speed and confidence—confidence which 
rested to an important degree upon the 
700,000 kronor fund, the gift of the 
famous philanthropist, Caroline Wijk 
Much care and thought was used in 
the selection of the site for the Kon 
serthus. The final choice was undoubt 
edly fortunate a commanding position 
among a group of buildings around 
Gotaplatsen, which comprises the civic 
centre, or, perhaps more accurately, the 
art centre, of the city. Directly across 
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At the Left, an Exterior Colonnade; at the 
Right, an Interior Promenade. In the Centre, 
Above, A Night Vista From an Adjoining 
Square. Below, Corners of the Large and 
Small Auditoriums, the Former at the Right 


the centre plaza opposite the music hall, 
is the Stadsteater, and at the north end 
of the rectangle is the Museum of Fine 
Arts, which in turn is flanked by the 
Girls’ High School and many other ar- 
chitecturally striking buildings. 

The architect, Nils Einar Eriksson, 
of the architectural advisory committee 
of Tommos, Eriksson and Jonsson, de- 
signed the front of the building low 
so that it would not surmount the 
tree-tops of the park and so preserve 
2 balance with surrounding buildings 
and their settings. Yet it resulted in 
harmony with individuality in expres- 
sion as well as a general unity of scale 
and effect The lines of the building 
are extremely simple, but the trimness 


and refinement of the forms used, par 


ticularly in the interior, are remarkable 
Promenade Encircles Hall 


The tacade of the concert hall is 
ot white Groppstorp marble and the 
sides are of light brick, in harmony 
with the materials used in the museum 
and the art salon facing the plaza. The 
upper part of the front consists of a 
row of high windows behind a grilled 
iron balustrade. The main entrance is 
from the Gotaplatsen side, opening into 
a large foyer from which a large double 
staircase leads from right and left to 
the upper promenade. This promenade 
encircles the whole of the large (Stora) 
hall, with a restaurant and a smoking 
room in the rear. The wall of the plaza 
side of the promenade will be decorated 
with plaques and inscribed tablets com- 
memorating the persons to whom Goth- 
enburg owes the existence of her music- 
al life and the hall itself. At the rear 
ot the building are located the rehearsal 
rooms. A second, smaller hall is named 


after Stenhammer. 


The problem of acoustics was one of 


the most difficult to be solved in con 


New Concert Hall an Expression 





































with remark- 


done 
The acoustics of the Salle 


struction. It 
able success. 
Pleyel of Paris were carefully studied 
and many of the principles used by 
Gustave Lyon in the construction of 
that famous hall were adapted in modi 
fied form. Likewise the methods used 
by M. Sabine were taken advantage of, 
and thus the combined theories of these 
two masters of acoustical problems, to- 
gether with the fruits of the experience 
of Americans in constructing auditori- 


Was 









of Modern Art 


ums, were fused into the designing and 
building of Gothenburg’s concert hall 
with altogether admirable results. 


Material most suitable for reflecting 
sounds without over-resonance as well 
as without muffling properties was 


chosen. Recessed niches for the pur 
pose of breaking-up and evenly distrib 


uting the sounds were built into the 
side walls. The rear wall of the audi 
torium was built on a sloping angle 
with the same purpose in view. The 


arrangement of the seats follows a fan- 
shaped layout, with the platform as the 


focal point. The  paraboloid-shaped 
ceiling is minus any interfering orna- 
mentation. Diffused, indirect lighting is 


used within the auditorium, in contrast 
with the massive chandeliers and wall- 
brackets for lighting the foyer and the 
promenade. 

The new concert hall is a significant 
addition to the many edifices housing 
the thriving cultural life of Gothenburg 

GEORGE SJOBLOM 


PROGRESS SEEN IN PLAN OF COMPOSERS’ LEAGUE 


Results of Commission System for 
Hearings of New Works May 
Lead to Expansion 
Progress in the results of its com 
mission plan this spring may lead the 
League of Composers to expand its 
activity in this direction next season. 
Of seven works commissioned for per- 
formances by the League last fall, two 
have already received premieres; five 
more are scheduled for March and 
April, and several are to be given re 

peat performances before June. 

The first to be performed this season 
was Aaron Copland’s ‘Statements,’ 
broadcast in January and played on Feb 
21 by the Minneapolis Symphony under 
Eugene Ormandy. The second was 
Quincy Porter’s Quartet broadcast by 
the Gordon String Quartet in January 
over NBC; it will be presented by the 
same organization on April 29 at the 
(American Festival in Rochester. 


Walter Piston’s new Symphony was 
introduced by 


\rtur Rodzinski with the 








Cleveland Orchestra on March 12. 


Wil 
liam Grant Still’s ‘Kaintuck’ will be 
given its official premiere by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony under Eugene Goos 
sens on March 27 and 28. 

Randall Thompson’s ‘Peaceable King 
dom’ will be presented by the Harvard 
Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Society 
on March 29 in New York. Perform- 
ances will also be given at the Worces 
ter Museum; later in the season the 
Smith College Choir with the Harvard 
Glee Club will present two choruses and 
next summer the Concord Summer 
School will present the entire work 

Colin McPhee’s ‘From the Revela 
tion of St. John the Divine’ will be 
given its premiere by the Princeton 
Glee Club on March 27 in New York 
Joseph Achron’s Quartet will be plaved 


by the Pro Arte Quartet during its 
tour of America this spring. Also later 
this season Vladimir Golschmann and 
the St. Louis Symphony will present 


Leo Ornstein’s nocturne ‘Dance of the 
Fates.’ 














Dear Musical America: 


What a tempest was stirred by the 
engagement of Wilhelm Furtwangler to 
conduct the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony next season! It’s all over 
now, for Wilhelm cabled from Egypt on 
March 14, suggesting that his engage- 
ment be “postponed until the public re- 
alizes that politics and music are apart.” 
Now really! Does the good doctor dare 
to shiit the blame on the New York 
| removes the 


public? Does he think he 


opposition by such a move lt he does. 
he’s gravely mistaken, for not the New 
York music loving public, but Herr 


has failed to re- 
By his virtual apology to 
might be 
he Berlin 


Furtwangler himself 
alize this ! 
Hitler last spring. that he 
permitted again to conduct 
Philharmonic (after he had been re- 
moved from its concerts and from the 
Staatsoper). he indicated that he was 
willing to accept the Hitler government's 
ruling that art Its political 


creed 


must follow 


With that wonderful wisdom which 
characterizes his writines, W. |]. Hen- 
derson in the New York Sun of March 
7 discussed the Furtwangler situation 
is follows 

The vageme of Withelm Furt- 
wangler has been received with varving 
degrees of astonishment. regret and in- 
dignat Mr Furtwangler bade us 
iarewell 1927 when he conducted on 
the last day f March the ‘German 

Requiem’ of Brahms.” 

Mr. Henderson went on to sav that 
his performance of that work was the 


finest thing he had done 
concert, that it made 


a sigh and 


since his first 
“his friends heave 
Nothing in his life 
leaving of it’.” 


quote. 
became him like the 
He went on 
“These words referred to the depress- 
ing fact that after Mr. Furtwangler’s in 
troductory triumph in the C Minor sym 
hony of which no con- 
a failure) he plod 
ded steadily downward in a descent into 
mediocrity, mannerism and platitude. The 
directors of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society must have short memories if they 
have forgotten the history of the seasons 
in which the Furtwangler wave reared 
itself bre ke and re led 


witt 
luctor has ever made 


Brahms 


magnificently 
shoreward in a smother of yeasty 


foam, 

only to make one last reflection of sun- 
hght before disappearing 

“It would have been better for the fu- 

ture of the Philharmonic if the directors 

had ceased importing illustrious names 


and invited their public to concentrate its 
attention on the admirable orchestra and 


the excellence of the programs. Let the 
writer hasten to add that this is not in 
tended to be advice He has never at 
tempted to manage the opera house or 
the PI ilharmon amd he ts well aware 


that an eminent gentleman 


sitting in one 
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of the seats of the mighty, recently said 
with crushing finality, ‘No one can tell 
this board what to do.’ But the gentleman 
forgot that after the board has done 
what no one could tell it to do, there 
is no power under the canopy of high 
heaven that can prevent all sorts and 
conditions of men from voicing their 
amazement at it. And that is precisely 
what is happening.” 

Thank you, Mr. Henderson! What 
has the gentleman on the board to say 
now that his forcing Herr Furtwangler’s 
engagement has ended before it began? 

Some day the story will be told as 
to what that gentleman requires of a 
Philharmonic-Symphony conductor, and 
then it will be revealed that it is 
just about the same as the Nazi gov- 
ernment insists on, namely, not merit, 
but racial and political affiliations. And 
when that story comes out—and it will 
come out, you may be certain—that 
gentleman’s face will be as red as red 
can be! 

Verily, symphonic music in New York 
is in a sad state, when a board of 
gentlemen, associated in an artistic en- 
terprise, will listen to a man whose 
counsels are based on an attitude so 
warped and so blinded or insensitive to 
the human and artistic considerations 
involved as to prompt what could 
readily be regarded as an affront to a 
large number of Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony subscribers. 

No, the time has not come yet when 
New York’s great orchestra can be regi- 
mented into any such political procedure 
as that which has made German musical 
activity since January, 1933, something 
much less noteworthy than it was before. 





You are premature, Mr. ——, to say 
the least. 
* * * 
Mr. Henderson also referred to the 


recent action of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Board, which engaged Eugene 
Ormandy when Stokowski resigned. He 
pointed out that this board “turned their 
backs” on Europe and found a suitable 
conductor right in this country. 

There are many excellent conductors 
in the United States available. I won 
der why Otto Klemperer was not reen 
gaged; he certainly gave some fine per- 
formances last fall, notably the Mahler 
Second Symphony and the Bruckner 
Eighth. Fritz Reiner is a conductor who 
been heard several seasons, both 
with the Philharmonic and the Phila 
delphia orchestras, to great advantage, 
as well as this season as guest conduc 
tor with the Detroit, St. Louis and 
Rochester orchestras. Eugene Goossens, 
though regular conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, could doubtless ar 
range with his board to come to New 
York for a portion of next season. 
Similarly Artur Rodzinski of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra might be brought back 
to the Philharmonic, where he led bril- 
lant programs a year ago. 

I've only mentioned four men who 
ought to be considered. There are 
others. 

While I’m on the subject, let me say 
that it is about time that the Philhar- 
monic thought of including American 
conductors in its season. 

For several years the Philharmonic 
has offered its patrons, as conductor, its 
former second concertmaster, Hans 
Lange, giving him an increasing num 
ber of appearances in successive years, 
despite the fact that Mr. Lange 
never made an outstanding success. 

Yet American conductors of greater 
gifts and wider experience, men who 
have won approval in other cities, have 
not been given the same opportunity 

* ok 


has 


has 


* 


In all the discussion about Furt 
wangler, no one seems to have thought 


about the orchestra itself. Doubtless 


conductor's ungallant reference in a pub- 
lic address in May, 1932, when he spoke 
of the players in New York's orchestra 
as “Luxushunden” (pet dogs), saying 
that they were spoiled and pampered. 
How well do you think these men would 
have played next Fall for a conductor 
who referred to them as pet dogs? to 
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Salzburg next summer, on Aug. 16. |! 
just got this news, hot off the griddle, 
so to speak. It’s not only good news 
for Rodzinski but also for Cleveland and 
| congratulate them both, very heartily. 

Do you know that Rodzinski is the 
first conductor, whose career has been 
made largely in this country, to be en- 


ME TE tomperecinanans 


SCHERZANDO SKETCHES 





No. 3 
By George Hager 





"Vell, Adolph, it's your move." 


“Ach, no, Meyer! 


members recall with no 
degree of elation the celebrated German 
say nothing of the many men in the or- 
chestra, whose religious and_ racial 
qualifications would disqualify them 
from playing under this conductor in 
his native land? 

In its statement the Philharmonic’s 
executive committee has also claimed 
that Furtwangler is not a Nazi. Such 
a claim would be immediately refuted 
by the gentleman himself. 

No good would have been accom 
plished by his coming, for there’s this 
angle, too, that must be considered. Only 
recently Furtwangler appeared as guest 
conductor of the Budapest Philharmonic 
in the Hungarian capital. On his pro 
gram he had a Mendelssohn composi- 
tion. Berlin forbade him to play it. 
He cancelled it and substituted some- 
thing agreeable to Der Fiihrer’s musical 
(!) taste. 

Does anyone think for a moment that 
such a situation would be countenanced 


here ? 


many of its 


* *” * 

Being quick in emergency is the first 
law of nature for anyone who appears 
on the stage, no matter in what capacity. 
The other night when Beatrice Harrison 
and Henri Deering were playing a 
Brahms Sonata in the Town Hall, Miss 
Harrison was suddenly seen to teeter 
a moment, and, then, stopping her play- 
ing, she inverted her ‘cello in her lap. 
At first, it looked as though she were 
going to administer a spanking, but it 
was less serious. The spike was not 
screwed in tight enough, and the ’cello 
had been slipping to the floor. Miss 
Harrison quickly adjusted the difficulty 
and continued to play without missing 
more than a couple of measures. Mr. 
Deering, noticing that no sound was 
coming from the ‘cello, looked around 
for one startled instant and then con 
tinued his part. It was an interesting 
bit of self-possession on the part of 
both artists. 

ad * * 

Cleveland ought to be very proud of 

\rtur Rodzinski, and it doubtless is. 


It's your cue! !" 


For he has been engaged to conduct at 
vaged to conduct in Salzburg? He will 
be in distinguished company, for the 


cther conductors selected are Arturo 
Toscanini, Bruno Walter and Felix 
Weingartner. 

+: Sl) 4 


I’m sorry for having made an error 
Honestly I am, and | admit I ought to 
have known better. In writing vou re 
cently, | spoke of Dusolina Giannini and 
told of my pleasure at her Metropolitan 
Opera debut in ‘Aida’ on Feb. 12, at 
seeing Rose A. Held, manager of the 
Schola Cantorum in the lobby, looking 
very happy and proud over Giannimni’s 
successes. And now this 

Dear Mr. Mephisto 


May I tell you that we can not take 
credit for ever having had Miss Giannini 


read 


as one of our Schola Cantorum chorus 
members ? 
Three days before the concert, Kurt 


Schindler received word that Anna Case, 
who was to sing the Geni Sadero Italian 
folk songs, that he was introducing to 


America at that concert, was ill with 
appendicitis. In our frantic efforts to 
find a substitute, the suggestion came 
from Mme. Hulda Lashanska that we 
hear a young Italian-American girl 
named Dusolina Giannini, a pupil of 


Mme. Sembrich’s with a beautiful voice 
Miss Giannini, who had never had a 
public appearance, learned the songs by 
heart in about a half a day, and the 
sensational success that this young and 
untried singer had at the concert at 
Carnegie Hall on March 14, 1923 is now 
a matter of musical history. 

Yours very truly 

Rose A. Held 

Manager, Schola Cantorum of New York 
New York, March 9, 1936 


Dear Miss Giannini, and dear 
Held, my humblest apologies! | 
corrected, says your 


Miss 
Stand 
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ORCHE STRAS: Toscanini Gives Beethoven Eighth and Ninth 


OSA TENTONI, Rose Bampton, 

Charles Kullmann and Ezio Pinza 
were soloists in the performance of the 
Choral Symphony with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, one of Toscanini’s 
outstanding programs. 

The regular visit by the Boston Sym- 
phony was marked by Myra Hess’s ap- 
pearance as soloist, in the Beethoven 
Fourth Concerto at one concert and in 
the Schumann at the other. 

José Iturbi brought the Philadelphia 
Orchestra to New York, presenting José 
chaniz as soloist and introducing the 
Intermezzo to Goossens’s opera, ‘Don 
Juan de Mafiara,’ and Five Miniatures 
by Paul White. Programs were also 
given by the New York Women’s Sym- 
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phony and the National Orchestral As- 
sociation with Elman. 


Again Beethoven in Excelsis 


New York  Philhafmonic-Symphony, 
Arturq Toscanini, conductor. Assisted by 
the Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross, con- 
ductor. Soloists, Rosa Tentoni, Rose 
Jampton, Charles Kullmann, Ezio Pinza. 


- 


Carnegie Hall, March 5, evening: 
Eighth and Ninth Symphonies... . Beethoven 


This was another evening of Beethoven 
in excelsis. Aware that with Toscanini’s 
approaching retirement, the towering per- 
formances of Beethoven which New York 
has been taking for granted will become 
only a legend in the city’s musical life, 
the capacity audience assembled for this 
concert listened with tense eagerness to 
a further unfoldment of the monumental 
Ninth. Orchestrally and chorally it was as 
lofty as any of Toscanini’s past perform- 
ances, with little or nothing to suggest the 
eleventh-hour substitution made when the 
illness of Dusolina Giannini caused the 
conductor to jettison Verdi's ‘Manzoni 
Requiem.’ 

The soloists, if in weight of tone not 
as well balanced as in some past quartets 
brought together for this work, contributed 
able individual performances, with Mr. 
Pinza’s resonant bass investing with par- 
ticular vitality the recitative and solo that 
usher in the choral finale. 

Mr. Toscanini again contrived to give 
to the cosmic churning of the first move- 
ment a resistless energy and played the 
scherzo with a surging momentum that 
beggared old arguments as to its length 
The slow movement, with its alternations 
of adagio and andante, was seraphic song. 
Seldom has the quality of the orchestra 
been more distinctive or more beautiful. 


But not all the paeans of praise due this 


concert should go to this fresh revela- 
tion of the Ninth. The less weighty 
Eighth, too, was performed with much 


élan and a rare degree of technical finish 
Frenetic applause seemed of little interest 
to the conductor as he waved it on to the 
orchestra. The same program was re- 
peated to audiences of like size and demon- 
strativeness on the afternoons of March 
6 and 8. T 


Swarthout Soloist at Fourth Children’s 


Concert 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Concerts for Children, Ernest Schelling, 
conductor. Soloist, Gladys Swarthout, 


mezzo-soprano. Carnegie Hall, March 7, 


morning : 
‘Dirge’ from Second ‘Indian’ Suite 
Mac Dowell 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’ ... Strauss 
, are sa Mary Howe 
‘Siamese Sketch’. ... . Eichheim 
di dtes6sa bes ncdasee< .... Debussy 
‘Connais-tu le Pays’; Gavotte, from 
MEE 6 Scdavwante ar: . . Thomas 
Miss Swarthout 


‘When Johnny Comes Marching Home’ 
Harris 

MacDowell’s ‘Dirge’ was substituted for 
that composer’s “The Saracens,’ which will 
be given at a later date, and was played in 
tribute to Josef Stransky, former con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic-Symphony, and 
Rubin Goldmark, composer 

Since the symphonic poem was the ob 
ject of discussion, Mr. Schelling and the 
orchestra began with a lively performance 
of perhaps the most famous work in that 
category, by Richard II. Mary Howe's 
‘Sand’ proved too grittily close to its title 
and empty of significant content to be of 
much moment. Mr. Ejichheim’s delicate 
and charming sketch was much more to 
the point. Debussy’s ‘Fétes’ was preceded 
by a talk and some treasurable slides. of 
that composer 

Miss Swarthout sang the airs from 
‘Mignon’ with a rich, full-throated beauty 
and the Friend’s Seminary Choral led the 
singing of ‘When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home,’ followed by a rousing orches- 


tral performance of Mr. Harris’s Fantasy 
on the same tune. 


Elman Plays Vieuxtemps, Glazounoff 
and Brahms 
National Orchestral Association, Leon 


Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Mischa Elman, 
violinist. Carnegie Hall, March 7, after- 


noon : 
Concerto No. 5 in A Minor Vieuxtemps 
Concerto in A Minor.... . Glazounoff 
Concerto in D <_e .. Brahms 


The fourth of his concerto series found 
Mr. Elman in good form, although the 
tiring task evidently began to tell on him 
a bit before the end of the concert. This 





Apeda 
with the 


Elfrieda Bos Mestechkin, Soloist 


Women's Symphony 


was perhaps due to the fact that the first 
two works were much more in his cate- 
gory than the Brahms, a_ circumstance 
which showed far more plainly by means 
of the comparison offered between the 
three works than in a concert where the 
Brahms might be played alone 

The somewhat dated ardors and excite- 
ments of the Belgian master’s showpiece 
and the more romantic flowing style of 
the Glazounoff brought out Mr. Elman’s 
many and well known gifts in justness and 
brilliance. In the Brahms, it was the sec- 
ond movement to which he responded most 
rewardingly—in fact, all three “second 
movements” were the highlights of their 
respective works 

As historic continuity and contrast, this 
was one of the most interesting lists of 
the series. Mr. Barzin marshalled his 
forces admirably and led excellent accom- 
paniments. Q 


Women’s Symphony in Slavic Program 


New York Women’s Symphony, Antonia 


Brico, conductor. Soloist, Elfrieda Bos 
Mestechkin, _ violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 10, evening: 

Overture to “The Bartered Bride’. ..Smetana 
Concerto in . Tchaikovsky 
Miss Mestechkin 
‘A Night on Bald Mountain’ Moussorgsky 
Romeo and Juliet’ Tchaikovsky 


Miss Mestechkin, who is concertmaster 
of the orchestra, attempted, and succeeded 
most creditably, in scaling one of the 
Olympian heights of the violinist’s reper- 
toire. Though her tone was not large 
enough to do full justice to all the fire and 
fury of the first and third movements, her 
playing attained a clear, if cold, distinc- 
tion in the Canzonetta. In the Allegro 
moderato there were moments when the 
tempo sagged in deference to tortuous dif 
ficulties and the accompaniment was wary 
and cautious, but in the final Allegro the 


soloist gave a technically fluent impetus 
to her interpretation 
Smetana’s overture was played with 





Alfred Wallenstein, 
cherini Concerto with Toscanini 


Who Played a Boc- 


vigor and spirit and Miss Brico secured 
more subtle effects of color and nuance 
in this, than in either of the fantasies, 
though both of these, with the exception of 
a false trumpet entry in the Moussorgsky, 
were given sound performances. Tchaikov- 
sky’s music, which might well have stirred 
the Avon poet himself, is grateful to per 
form, and a large audience accorded con- 
ductor and orchestra exceptional applause 


Fr. 


Schumann’s Second Symphony in an 
Odd Assortment by Toscanini 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor. Soloist, 
Alfred Wallenstein, cellist. Carnegie Hall 
March 11, evening: 
Overture to the Oratorio ‘Susanna’ 
Handel-Pochon 


Allegro, Andante, from the Second Quartet 
Kozeluch-Pochon 


Symphony No. 2, in C.......... Schumann 
a Se SB eee Boccherini 
Mr. Wallenstein 
co eae ce tele Franck 
‘Romeo and Juliette’.... . Tchaikovsky 


An old assortment, this program was 
notable chiefly for Mr. Toscanini’s affec 
tionate and notably clear performance of 
the Schumann C Major Symphony, of 
which the late Philip Hale wrote that the 
orchestration was hopelessly crude and 
ineffective and that except for the intro- 
duction to the first movement and_ the 
adagio the music had sadly aged. But it 
was the Boston critic’s opinion that there 
are few adagios to be compared with this 
one. Mr. Toscanini’s performance of the 
symphony was one to justify a high opin- 
ion of this particular movement. But it 
also vitalized the companion movements to 
an extent that found the audience eager to 
applaud when the conductor obviously 
deprecated any such demonstrations. 

In comparison with the intensity of ut 
terance given the symphony, the _per- 
formance of the Boccherini concerto seemed 
as perfunctory as it was undistinguished. 
Mr. Wallenstein has played better at other 
times and it cannot be said that the or 
chestra made the music sound fresher than 
it is. Quite another story was the Handel 
overture, played with much zest and well 


worth the trouble, even though it is by 
no means exceptional Handel. Alfred 
Pochon’s adaption of the music from 
Kozeluch’s string quartet also provided 
pleasant listening, without upsetting the 
historical perspective. A lesser Mozart. 
this eighteenth century worthy’s enmity 


toward the genius he regarded as his rival 
remains his chief claim to recognition by 
posterity. Beethoven berated him. Shu 
ber had a good word for him. The melo- 


(Continued on page 48) 












ON TOUR! 


KENTUCKY 
MOUNTAINS 
Guy Maier, a W.P.A. 
Music Project Offi- 
cial, with Jean 
Thomas, in Front 
of Her Mountain 
Cabin, Where She 
Is Collecting Folk 
Music for the 
Music Project 





IN 
MEMPHIS 





Vladimir Golschmann, Conductor of 
the St. Louis Symphony, with Eugenia 
Buxton, Pianist, Who Appeared as 
Soloist When the Orchestra Played 
in Her Home City 
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"FRIDOLIN ON THE ROAD’ 
























Cosmo-Sileo 


REHEARSING 


Brother and Sister, Yehudi and 
Hephzibah Menuhin, Going 
Over One of the Sonatas for 
Their Recital in Carnegie Hall 


GLIMPSES 
OF ARTISTS 
THE WORLD OVER 





Trudi Schoop, in the Costume of Her Famous Ballet 
Character, Surveys the Country from a Precarious Perch 











Packard, Saul Lancourt, Mary Bell. In the Truck, Alma Milstead, 
Henry Bengis, Selma Bojalad 





NET 

OPERA GAIN 

EN ROUTE FOR 

The National Music League Opera Company on a Southern Tour. THREE 
From the Left, Standing, Tom Williams, Marion Selee, Marion PIANISTS 
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YOUTH IS SERVED 
WITH MUSIC 

Ernest Schelling, Conduc- 
tor, and Gladys Swarthout, 
Soloist, at a Philharmonic- 
Symphony Concert for 
Children, Explain a Point 
to Luba Byman, Daughter 
of Mr. Schelling’s Secre- 








tary, While Other Children Artur Schnabel (Centre), with Willard MacGregor 
and Members of the (Left) and Gerald Grover on Mr. Schnabel’'s 
Orchestra Look On Tennis Court at Tremezzo, Lake Como, Italy 





Cosmo-Sileo 
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HEIFETZ SOLOIST IN 
MINNEAPOLIS LISTS 


Plays Brahms Concerto Under 
Ormandy—Eleventh ‘Pop’ 
Led by Paul Lemay 

MINNEAPOLIS, March 20.—One ot 
the brilliant climaxes of the music sea- 
son was the appearance of Jascha Hei- 
fetz with the Minneapolis Symphony in 
the Brahms concerto. The work has 
never been performed here with more 
warmth. Eugene Ormandy conducted 
with power and skill. Mr. Heifetz also 
played for the symphony’s young peo- 
ple’s concert. 

The program contained 
other works—the Harty arrangement ot 
Handel's ‘Water Music’ and Schumann's 
‘Rhenish’ Symphony, played here for 
the first time. The Handel 
sprightly business, chastely but vigor- 
ously handled. The Schumann, bright 
spirited and garrulous, was 
briskly through capering 
without impressing by either depth 
logic. 

Eddy Sings Mahler Cycle 

The week before the Heifetz event 
found concertgoers flocking to Northrop 
auditorium in two gala performances & 
hear Nelson Eddy. The baritone sang 
Mahler’s cycle, ‘Songs of a Wayfarer, 
with musical taste and intelligent han 
dling of a light baritone voice. A long 
list of encores were demanded and giver 
at each concert. The orchestral 
were the Franck Symphony and [bert’s 
‘Escales.’ 

The popular concerts have brought us 
Paul Lemay as conductor while Mr 
Ormandy\ attack 


only two 


was a 


driv eT] 
measures, 


works 


recovered from an 
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tonsilitis, Mr. Lemay conducts with 
poise and clarity, and at the eleventh 
“pop” gave us Mozart’s ‘Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik,” the Overture to ‘The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” Debussy’s ‘En Bateau’ 
and “Golliwog’s Cakewalk.’ 

On the succeeding Sunday Mr. Or- 
mandy returned to conduct the Brahms 
First symphony, a graphic and dramatic 
performance, Dukas’s ‘Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice,’ the introduction and wedding 
march of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Coq 
d'Or’ and Strauss’s ‘Kaiser’ waltz. The 
Kolisch Quartet offered a superlative 
program of Haydn, Ravel and Schubert 
under the auspices of St. Paul’s Schu- 
bert club. The Twin City Lutheran 
choir presented its annual concert and 
was well received by public and press. 

loHN K. SHERMAN 





Fardulli under Friedberg Management 

Jean Fardulli, Greek baritone of the 
Chicago City Opera Company, is now 
under the management of Annie Fried- 
berg. Mr. Fardulli has given fourteen 
concerts in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Washington and other centres and he 
is preparing fourteen concerts featur- 
ing Greek music to be given in the 
above cities as well as Montreal, Que- 
bec, Toronto and others. He already is 
booked for a concert series next season. 





Claude Gonvierre Heard in Recital 

Claude Gonvierre, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at the New York home of Clarence 

Feb. 8, playing composi- 
Schumann, Schubert-Liszt, 


Macl 
1aCKay On 


tions by 


Pergolese, Rhene-Baton, Ripero, Lecu- 


ona and de Falla. A group of students 


f Mr. Gonvierre gave an ensemble 
recital at the Ash Institute of Music in 
Brooklvn on Feb. 11 








Chattanooga Hears Stellar Series 


Lawrence Tibbett with Mrs. J. 


Frank Cheek and |, 


B. Merriam, 


Officials of Community Concerts 





HATTANOOGA, TENN., March 

20.—The highlight of the musical 
season thus far was the appearance of 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, who was heard at City 
High School on'March 27, and received 
an ovation from a large audience. Stew- 
art Wille was his accompanist. Plans 
are already under way for a _ return 
engagement next year. 

The remaining events in the artist 
series of the Chattanooga Community 
Concerts Association are the Russian 
Imperial Singers on March 9 and the 
Barrére Little Symphony on March 25. 
Ralph Dobbs, pianist, opened the series 
on Jan. 9. 

Nino Martini, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, has already been booked on 
the Community Concerts series for next 


season by Henry DeVerner, Western 





Keen 


district manager for the association 
which was reorganized last spring with 
I. B. Merriam as president and Mrs, 
J. Frank Cheek, president of the Ten- 
nessee Federation of Music Clubs, as 
secretary. There are nearly 1000 mem- 
bers. 

Mrs. Cheek was soloist at the recep- 
tion given in Washington on March 
8 for Grace Moore, soprano and 
native of Tennessee, by the Tennessee 
Society of that city following Miss 
Moore’s concert there. Arrangements 
were made by Jack W. Gates, president 
of the society, Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull and Senator Nathan Bachman. 
Miss Moore’s parents, Col. and Mrs. 
Richard L. Moore, and her sister, Mrs. 
Thomas Mahan, of Chattanooga, and 
her brother, Richard L. Moore, af. of 
Jellico, attended the reception. T. E. 











an acute understanding. 


which this concerto is based. 
play exacting passages that depicted 


playing was equal to the task. 


Grieg. 





ORCHESTRA at Memphis, Tenn.., 


Miss Buxton captivated her audience by the splendid manner 
in which she worked with the orchestra. 
She adapted herself to the peculiar 
emphasis that Mr. Golschmann’'s essentially subjective interpre- 
tation gave to the variant shade of rhythm 
she rendered with the singing touch, that marks her playing, 
due tribute to the charm and quaintness of the folk songs upon 
When the orchestra started to 


nature in Norwegian climes, Miss Buxton's virile and masterful 
She ably assisted Mr. Golsch- 


mann in bringing to the audience a living picture of the poet 


Memphis Commercial Appeal, Mar. 13. 


American Pianist 


Wins Rousing Acclaim as SOLOIST with the ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
Viadimir Golschmann, Conducting 


—March 12, 1936. 





Her playing showed did last night. 


merit that it got. 
At the same time 


the stern realities of 


1936 





Season 1936-37 Now Booking 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT: ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. — Steinway Bldg., N. Y. 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


EUGENIA 


BUATON 


Miss Buxton needs no home-town epithets on the playing she 
Had she been from South Africa, her perform- 
ance must have received the same enthusiastic reception of 


The Grieg concerto that she played is an entrancing thing. 
Like morning sun on ice, it evokes the Norwegian's homeland 
with a romantic, glittering beauty, bracingly brilliant and full 
of clear song. Miss Buxton gave it not only her best in physical 
execution, but also a fire of spirit that made it the most grate- 
ful offering she has presented to her townsmen. 

The reception that last night's audience gave the entire pro- 
gram was one of almost clamorous enthusiasm. 
were played, but the applause rang on and in between out of 
sheer gratitude and tribute. 

Memphis Press-Scimitar, Mar. 13, 1936 
















Excerpts of New York Recital 
























Three encores 





A SENSITIVE, SINGING TOUCH— 
WON THE IMMEDIATE APPROVAL 
OF HER AUDIENCE.—T7imes 


HER TALENT FOR PLAYING THE 
PIANO IS PATENT.—Sun 


ONE OF THE SEASON'S MOST 
ATTRACTIVE DEBUTANTES. 


A RELIABLE TECHNIC OF SOLID- 
ITY AND BRILLIANCE. —A merican 


A GREAT PIANISTIC TALENT. 


—Post 


—Staats-Zeitung 
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Sutroducing to the concert field for 19 36-1937 
THE METROPOLITAN’S MAGNETIC NEW CONTRALTO 














"CARMEN" . AMNERIS IN “AIDA” . BRANGAENE IN "TRISTAN AND ISOLDE" . VENUS IN "TANNHAUSER” 

































Oy whem the ceifica Pie # 


Olin Downes 


NEW YORK TIMES, December 3 935 
"A CONSPICUOUS TRIUMPH. Electric fi 
vividness. Remarkable effect." , 


Lawrence Gilman 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


December 31, 1935 
“An engrossing Brangaene—one of the 


most intense and dramatically skillful the 
Metropolitan has offered us in years." 


William J. Henderson 
NEW YORK SUN, December 31, 1935 


Voce X 


"A valuable addition to the Metropolitan 
forces." 


Leonard Liebling 
NEW YORK AMERICAN. January 3!, 1936 


vonuc 


“SCORED A PRONOUNCED SUCCESS." 
NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM 
Decembér 3 935 


“Wealth of style and musicianship." 


Henriette Weber 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


January 7 1936 


“One of the biggest assets the Metropoli- 
tan has among its newcomers." 


WETTE 


Management - NBC ARTISTS SERVICE . RCA Bldg., New York . GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 
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New VISTAS IN CLASS PIANO TEACHING APPEAR 


INETEEN years ago the city of 

Evanston, Ill., turned over the 

general direction of music in- 
struction in its public schools to Os- 
bourne McConathy, then director of the 
department of public school music at 
Northwestern University, and invited 
the now widely known music educator 
to use the schools as a laboratory for 
university research in music education. 
That marked the inception of many not- 
able achievements in this field on the 
part of Mr. McConathy and his associ- 
ates, but the one which today seems es- 
pecially outstanding was the inaugura- 
tion of class piano teaching. 

Beginning without established pro- 
cedure or precedent, Mr. McConathy, 
in collaboration with Charles J. Haake 
and his wife Gail Martin Haake, also of 
the School of Music of Northwestern, 
set out to discover the possibilities of 
teaching a musical instrument via the 
class system, to develop a workable 
teaching method and to provide compat- 
ible materials for study. In 1922 they 
produced a text, ‘The Fundamentals of 
Piano Playing, Book One’ and a year 
later a second book with a teachers’ 
manual for the use of the students in 
the piano normal course at the Uni- 
versity. 

There followed ten years of intensive 
experimentation with results which pro 
duced many requests for publication of 
the new material and the procedures 
But before undertaking this, the innova- 
tors in 1926 sought and obtained an- 
other collaborator in the person of 
Ernest Schelling, noted pianist, con 
ductor and composer. A year later the 
first book embodying the first elements 


of class piano instruction as developed 
through a decade of endeavor was is- 
sued by the Oxford University Press, 
and the system evolved by the four 
pioneers was given the title, “Oxford 
Piano Course.” Additional books fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. In 1930, 


Carl Fischer, Inc... New York, became 
sole agents in this country for the music 
publications of the Oxford Press. 


New York Charter Granted 


lo meet the demand of repeated calls 
from parents in many parts of the land 
for authorized Oxford teachers for their 
children, the editors of the course re- 
sponded with the founding of the Ox- 
ford Extension School of Piano Play- 
ing and the formation of its national 
group of affiliated teachers to maintain 
the standards of the course in their re- 
spective communities. The educational 
advantages of the plan were recognized 
by one of the outstanding authoritative 
educational bodies of the country, the 
Board of Regents of the State of New 
York, which in 1935 granted a charter 
of incorporation to the Oxford Exten- 
sion School of Piano Playing. 

The Division of Administration of 
the school, as it is now constituted, in- 
cludes Mr. McConathy, chairman; Mr. 
Haake, vice-chairman; Duncan Mc- 
Kenzie, secretary; Sylvia Voorhees, as- 
sistant secretary; Frank H. Connor, 
treasurer; Gail Martin Haake, educa- 
tional director, and Mr. Schelling, with 
administrative offices at 62 Cooper 
Square, New York. 

Instead of constituting a new institu- 
tion to compete with established teach- 
ers, it enrolls already qualified appli- 
cants who are required to complete the 
course in piano pedagogy through one 
of the authorized Teacher Training 


Centers or through the authorized cor- 





Oxford Course Presents Unique and 
Distinctive Approach to Problem 





Chairman 


Osbourne McConathy, 


































































































Daguerre 
Gail Martin Haake, Educational Director 






Ernest Schelling 


FOUR MEMBERS OF THE DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION OF THE OXFORD 
EXTENSION SCHOOL OF PIANO PLAYING 


respondence course conducted at the 
American Conservatory of Music in 
Chicago where Mrs. Haake is the in- 
structor, in order to receive the full 
certificate of appointment as an Af- 
filiated Teacher. There are at present 
fifteen centers distributed throughout 
the country, located in degree confer- 
ring institutions, most of which are 
either state universities or teachers col 
leges. In addition there are studio nor 
mal centers in five cities, conducted by 
accredited teachers. 

The course comprises study and 
laboratory work in pedagogy as well as 
practice teaching under supervision. 
Upon satisfactory completion of this 
course and recommendation of the nor 
mal instructor the student becomes a 
certified “Affiliated Teacher” empow 
ered to recommend pupils for certifica- 
tion upon their completion of the suc 
cessive units of study. 

The advantages to pupils who come 
under the tutelage of Oxford teachers 


(whether privately or in class) are 


numerous, and many of them are unique. 
First and foremost is the fact that a 
definite and practice-proved course of 
instruction is offered which is standard 
with all affiliated teachers wherever they 
may be located. This not only assures 
the pupil of a thoughtfully conceived 
course of study in which stages of ad- 
vancement are as clearly defined as they 
are from grade to grade in academic 
study, but it also enables him to move 
from one community to another and yet 
continue his studies without interrup 
tion or loss of standing. 

Also the Oxford course carries an or 
ganized plan and complementary playing 
material through four grades which are 
composed of four units and generally re- 
quire four years to fulfill. There is a spe- 
cial unit for adults. Upon the completion 
of each unit of study, the pupil is given 
the official examination for that unit, and 
if the result is satisfactory, on the recom 
mendation of his teacher, he receives a cer 
tificate from the school which denotes his 
progress. 

Educationally, the work is scientific and 





well-rounded. The initial approach is 
through song, a procedure now generally 
recognized as eminently sound pedagogical- 
ly. The pupil is trained from the outset in 
the elements of sight-reading, ear-training, 
transposition, harmony, form, rhythm, ap- 
preciation and creative self-expression. 
Home practice is simplified and made at- 
tractive not only by the incentive of com- 
petition with fellow pupils but through the 
engaging make-up of the study books, par- 
ticularly the early ones which are beautiful- 
ly illustrated. 

In addition to the standard text there is 
a long list of supplementary material sug- 
gested as a provision for varying degrees 
of talent, so that both the precocious and 
the slow learners may continue effectively 
in the same class. 

For teachers there are two manuals for 
the two major divisions of the course which 
cover in exhaustive detail the whole busi- 
ness of piano teaching, whether class or 
private, and include practical annotations 
and discussions regarding the material to 
be presented. 

Thus far the complete list of Oxford 
publications includes ‘Singing and Playing, 
a book for very young beginners; ‘First 
Book’ for young children; ‘Beginner’s Book 
for Older Pupils’; ‘First Teacher’s Manual’ 
for primary teaching ; ‘Second,’ ‘Third,’ and 
‘Fourth’ books; ‘Second Teacher’s Manual’ 
for intermediate classes. There is a wide 
range of graded supplementary material 
suggested and the editors themselves have 
assembled a number of compositions called 
‘Pieces We Like to Play’ which correlate 
with the four books of the course. 

There are several other interesting and 
provocative aspects of the Oxford Piano 
Course and its associated Oxford Exten- 
sion School of Piano Playing of which 
space does not permit mention here \ 
summation of aims, however, and a clear 
perspective of the whole curriculum is to 
be found in the editors’ introduction to the 
Teacher’s First Manual’: “To introduce 
children to the art of piano playing and to 
direct their development until they have 
passed the high school age, carrying them 
forward to a degree of skill in performance 
and a thoroughness of musical understand 
ing and interpretative ability which only a 
well organized system of instruction cal 
compass.” RONALD F, EYER 


GUY MAIER ACTIVE 





WPA Work, Recitals and Teaching 
Occupy Pianist 

Guy Maier, pianist and teacher, wh« 
has been regional director of the Fed- 
eral Music Project for Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Michigan, now has the 
new title of assistant to the national 
director, Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff. Work 
in his four states is now completely or- 
ganized and nearly 1,000 musicians are 
employed in the region. 

Mr. Maier’s other activities this sea- 
son will include a joint recital for 
“Young People of All Ages” with Doro 
thy Gordon in New York, and recitals 
in Ohio, Kentucky and North Carolina 
Among young pianists, pupils of Mr. 
Maier, who have appeared at his classes 
in Ann Arbor recently are Dalies 
Frantz, Mary Van Doren, Helen Haupt, 
Phillip Nelson, Stanley Fletcher, John 
Kollen and Morton Sultan 

\ comprehensive course for teachers 
on materials and methods will again be 
given by Mr. Maier at the Juilliard 
Summer School and he will have a class 
in two-piano ensemble playing. Reser 
vations for both class and private les 
sons have already exceeded expectations 

\ new attempt has been made t 
revivify the libretto of Weber’s ‘Eury 
anthe,’ this time by the Darmstadt 
Opera. The revised libretto is the work 
of Max Hofmiiller. 
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“A Voice of Unusual Strength and Freshness’’ 
“An Unfailing Source of Pleasure” 


LOUDON GREENLEES 


Scottish Baritone 


WIns CrITICS’ ACCLAIM IN NEw YORK AND BOSTON 


NEW YORK RECITAL 
February 18, 1936 





Loudon Greenlees, Scottish bari- 
tone, gave his first New York re- 
cital in Town Hall. 


He lost no time in indicating 
possession of a fine voice by do- 
ing some of his best work of the 
afternoon in the two Handel arias, 
"Where'er You Walk" and "Dank 
sei Dir Herr." The tone was full 
and sustained, the diction clear and 
phrasing artistic, and these two in- 
terpretations suggested that he 
should be very effective as an ora- 
torio soloist. 


The singer's best expressive me- 
dium in addition to the Handel 
airs, proved to be the straightfor- 
wardly expressive songs of his Brit- 
ish group. 


New York Herald Tribune 


Mr. Greenlees' voice had attrac- 
tive qualities in its middle register 
—rich, warm, and emitted with 
taste and style. He accomplished 
considerable that convinced his 
hearers of earnestness and re- 
finement in his interpretations. 


New York American 


Major Greenlees’ voice is a high 
baritone of pleasing quality, espe- 
cially in the mezzoforte passages. 
Major Greenlees uses his endow- 
ment with intelligence and with 
a command of vocal tradition. 


New York Times 


Major Greenlees has a pleasant 
voice, a most ingratiating manner, 
and warm musical feeling which ex- 
presses itself best in music of serene 
or contemplative mood. Thus his 
singing of "Traum durch die Dam- 
merung’ so expressive of this 
“dream at twilight" was done 
with such exquisite charm that 
it brought special approval 
from the audience. 


New York Journal 


A voice of unusual strength 
and freshness, Loudon Greenlees, 
baritone, with elegant bearing, 
made his American debut at the 
Town Hall. 

Major Greenlees impressed his 
auditors as a seasoned singer, well- 
disciplined in tone production, 
phrasing, diction and textual inter- 
pretation. His voice has a pleasing 
quality, well-controlled focus, and a 
smooth texture. He gave remark- 
able sweep to the Handelian can- 
tilena, and his diction throughout 
these numbers was an unfailing 
source of pleasure. 


New York World Telegram 





He brought to it some sound 
virtues of singing. He has ex- 
cellent diction, a good tone and 
intelligent variation of that tone, 
and a feeling for the phrase. His 
performance of the Handel arias 
showed these qualities as did also 
his interpretation of the German 
Lieder. 


Major Greenlees shows wisdom 
in hot exceeding the limits of what 
he can do well. He never over- 
drives his voice or sacrifices the 
music or the words for meretricious 
effect. 


Boston Herald 





Season 1936-37 Now Booking 


Exc.usive MANAGEMENT: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
250 West 57TH Street, New YorK 





RECITALS 


BOSTON RECITAL 
February 25, 1936 





His recital was particularly en- 
joyable for the smoothness and 
poise which clothed everything he 
sang. A tall man, impeccably 
groomed, Major Greenlees sang 
as he looked — im the best of 
taste. 


No matter how emotional a song 
—and in the case of the concluding 
English group, sentimental—Major 
Greenlees added dignity of his 
own. 


jy) 
; 


The singer disclesed a voice 
of remarkable power and rich- 
ness. Although his program called 
for vigorous expression, he sang 
with firm, full tones without the 
slightest suggestion of roughness. 

As an interpreter, Major Green- 
lees proved a forthright and intelli- 
gent singer. 

Listeners who applauded an en- 
terprising singer had every reason 
to congratulate him upon his choice 
of pieces. These are beyond the 
technical and emotional abilities of 
many singers. In presenting them, 
Major Greenlees revealed a broad 
musical experience and a consider- 
able training in the art of Lieder 


singing. 


Boston E T 
ayer ——- ramccrmm+t 
UTC vo ~ Sms 4 


More important than the voice 
itself is the skill with which # is 
employed and the intelligence, the 
fine perception that informs every- 
thing that Mr. Greenlees essays, 
whether it be an air im the classic 
style, a song by one of the masters 
of German Lieder, an operatic 
piece or a song of the homelier, 
simpler sort. 

For the rest, the more imper- 
tant numbers on Majer Green- 
lees” pro¢ram were well 
known; but not often are they 
as satisfyingly sumg. 
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Civic Concerts Inc., Adds to Ranks 


O. O. Bottorff, general manager of 
Civic Concert Service, Inc., views 
spring activities of this organization 
optimistically. Twenty new associa- 
tions have been organized thus far, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bottorff, and among 
cities which have held their member- 
ship drives, there has been an increase 
in membership of from twenty-seven tu 
forty-seven percent. 

“In no city in which the Civic Music 
Plan has been operating has there been 
even a question of whether or not to 
continue,” Mr. Bottorff said. ““They are 
all going ahead, setting dates for their 
membership weeks. All are anticipat- 
ing greatly increased memberships. This 
is probably due to two reasons. People 
in the Civic Concert cities have definite- 
ly acquired the concert habit. Second- 
ly, people have more money in their 
pockets. 

“In a number of cities membership 
drives will merely consist of advising 
members that it is time for their dues 
to be paid. Membership lists are closed 
as the auditoriums have already been 
completely sold out. And there are long 
waiting lists of applications in case any 
members should not renew. 


Plan Is Financially Sound 


“We are often asked if we still find 
the Civic Music Plan adequate after 
sixteen years of operation. The best 
endorsement it can have is that it has 
gone through boom and depression peri- 
ods without one cent of deficit being 
paid by any local association, and all 
concerts contracted for have been pre- 
sented. I can say that the plan is still 








O. O. Bottorff, General Manager of Civic 
Concert Service Inc., Views Spring Activities 
Optimistically 


the soundest possible means for cities to 
present concert courses. Each new city 
has the advantage of the experience of 
all the other associations. When new 
methods of operation are added to the 
basic plan successfully by any one city, 
they are adopted for other cities. Those 
proving less useful are dropped. 

“There has been a steady increase in 
the number of men actively working in 
the drives as well as serving as officers 
of the associations. For instance in 
Dallas, Tex., Eli Sanger, president of 





Sanger Bros., not only is president of 
the association but also devotes con- 
siderable time to helping with the mem- 
bership drive. In Tacoma, Wash., there 
is Dr. Charles McCreery; in St. Paul, 
Minn., Dr. George Geist; in Man- 
chester, N. H., John L. Sullivan; in 
Asheville, N. C., C. Vanderhooven; in 
Milwaukee, Wis., Col. Charles Pearsall. 

“At the close of the spring’s mem- 
bership drives we expect to find most of 
cur associations with the largest audi- 
ences in their history. What better en- 
dorsement can one have for the Civic 
Music Plan?” 


N. Y. Post Given Up 
By Wilhelm Furtwangler 


(Continued from page 3) 
capacity as a subscriber to the concerts, 
who is chairman of the board of the 
Graduate Faculty of Political and S 
cial Science in the University in Exile 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, and the publi- 
cations, The American Hebrew and The 
Commonweal, the latter a Catholic peri- 
odical. 

It is understood that new plans f 
a conductor or conductors for the 1936- 
37 season of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony are already under way and will 
be announced as soon as possible. Mean- 
while contracts have already been closed 
with members of the orchestra for the 
coming twenty-four weeks season 





Arnold Hutcheson Marries Janet 


Merryweather 
Gates Mitts, O., March 20—Arn 


Torrance Hutcheson, son of Ernest 


Hutcheson, dean of the Juilliard School 
of Music, married Janet Merryweather, 
daughter of George E. Merryweather, 
here on March 1. 


CHICAGO CHORISTERS 
GIVE YON ORATORIO 


‘Triumph of St. Patrick’ Sung in 
Orchestra Hall by Choir of 
Cardinal’s Cathedral 


Cuicaco, March 20.—The Cardinal’s 
Cathedral choristers, under the direction 
of Father Edwin V. Hoover, presented 
Pietro Yon’s oratorio, ‘The Triumph of 
St. Patrick’ in Orchestra Hall on March 
8 before a sold-out house. 

The principals were Sidney Rayner, 
im the role of St. Patrick, and Eleanor 
LaMance, as the angel (both members 
vf the Chicago City Opera Company), 
Mary Gruszezynski and Leonard Huber 
cast as two of St. Patrick’s converts. 
lhe vocal narrators were Luigi LaMo- 
Robert Marco and John Patrick. 








naco, J 
George M. Krebs delivered the 
spoken passages. 

The singers and principals were 


given an ovation at the end of the work 
und the composer, who came on from 
New York for the occasion, was obliged 
te mount the stage for a bow. An or- 
chestra made up of members of the Chi- 
cago Symphony, supplemented by organ, 
played the difficult orchestral score with 
great ease and furnished admirable ac- 
-ompaniments for a chorus of some 200 
singers, and principals. The proceeds 
i the concert were divided between old 
St. Patrick’s Church and the Cathedral. 








PAUL 





LEMAY 


CONDUCTOR, DULUTH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


James Gray in St. Paul Pioneer Press, February 29, 1936 :— 

Mr. Lemay signaled to the orchestra to rise. 
tra stoutly refused to obey the conductor. 
audience, the men returned Mr. Lemay’s courtesy. 


But for the first time the orches- 
Adding their applause to that of the 


He conducted with a quiet and precise authority. His style is blessedly inno- 
cent of all mannerisms of any sort. It is all musicianship of a vigorous, disci- 
plined and understanding sort. To the Beethoven symphony in particular he gave 
a clear and beautiful statement of its sturdy and endearing qualities. 


Dr. James Davies in Minneapolis Tribune, February 29, 1936: 


Mr. Lemay’s reading (Beethoven Second Symphony) revealed these qualities; 
there were firmness in both the outline and development, saneness and assur- 
ance in the conception throughout, a fine quality of tone, with precision in both 
attack and release, and the men in the orchestra responded splendidly. The spon- 
taneity of the applause at its conclusion was proof enough that the audience as 
well as critics were of this opinion. 

It was one of the most satisfactory concerts of the season. 


Nathan Cohen in Duluth News-Tribune, November 21, 1935 :— 


Too much cannot be said of the manner in which Director Lemay conducted 
the “Tannhaeuser” overture and the excerpts from “Tristan and Isolde.” There 
are demands in these works which must be met, demands which are far above 
the technical requirements, which indeed are sufficient in themselves. Wagner 
gave to his musical dramas a personal depth and grandeur which made them 
monumental undertakings. In each he experienced some great human emotion. 
And to reach above the technicalities of the music and gain the spiritual quali- 
ities is something which makes for a great performance. And Mr. Lemay found 
these qualities. 


Available as Guest Conductor Season 1936-1937 
Inquiries to A. H. Mitver, 512 Alworth Bldg., DULUTH, MINN. 











Harris-Ewing 
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ALEXANDER 


KELBERINE 


“A Master Hand’”’—Philip Hale, Boston Herald 


Soloist With the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Stokowski Conducting 

Philadelphia, December 27th and 28th, 1935 

In Collaboration With Jeanne Behrend 


American Premiere — Poulenc Concerto 
for Two Pianos 


Soloist With the Philadelphia Orchestra 


Molinari Conducting 

Philadelphia, February |4th and |5th, 1936 
New York (Carnegie Hall), February 18th, 1936 
American Premiere—Pizzetti Concerto 


Kelberine, a disciple of Busoni and Siloti, is, like both his 
masters, a musician of uncommon intellectual power, 





and much of that power was evidenced last night in his 
strong and organizing grasp of the elaborate structural 
scheme of Pizzetti's score. The performance was one of 


striking authority, poetic insight, and imaginative 


intensity.” 


LAWRENCE GILMAN, New York Herald-Tribune, 
February 19th, 1936 








A pianist of fine accomplishments, he played his part with 
splendid sonority, with breadth and nobility of 
style, and manifest belief in the value of the music. The 
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performance e 
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oncerto was followed by prolonged 


1c 
' pe. . 
appiause, wnicn was und 


ubtedly evoked by the excel- 





lence of art bestowed upon Pizzetti's music." 


W. J. HENDERSON, New York Sun, 
February 19th, 1936 














PLAYS LISZT’'S ‘‘TOTENTANZ”’ 
WITH ORCHESTRA 


r Kelberine, with his 


jigantic technical equipment and excellent tone both in 
lume, always under perfect control. The 
sudience received the soloist with immense enthusiasm.” 
SAM ACIAR, PHILADELPHIA LEDGER 
Fairly swept the audience off its feet with his electrify- 
nq and spectacular performance. It was a tempestuous 
and torrential performance. With whirlwind dexterity he 
combined a tone that was of prodigious power. The in- 
tensely dramatic effect of his playing elicited prolonged 
applause.” LINTON MARTIN, PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
“Obtained an ovation that was little short of a triumph. 
Kelberine was supernal in this difficult composition. 
Beautiful tone quality, fine phrasing and technical suffi 
iency, that was a joy to see and to hear, marked Kel 
rine's performance 
ARTHUR TUBBS, PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 











Now Booking for 
Season 1936-37 
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Exclusive Management 


Steinway Piano 


FRANCES HAWKINS Now Making 


11 West 42nd Street, New York RCA Victor Records 
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BERLIN STATE OPERA STAGES ‘DER ZAUBERGEIGE’ 





Egk’s Scintillant Lyric Drama 
Added to Repertoire in Bril- 
liant Performance Under Com- 
poser’s Baton — A _ Restaged 
*‘Tosca’—Five Notable Recitals 
—Furtwangler Conducts ‘St. 
Matthew’ Passion 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


BERLIN, March 15. 

N Feb. 15, the State Opera fell 

in line with the rest of the Ger- 

man opera houses and added to 

its repertoire Werner Egk’s ingratiating 

little folk opera, ‘Der Zaubergeige’ 

which had its successful world premiere 
in Frankfort almost a year ago. 

The Frankfort opera, excellent as it 
is in its technical equipment, cannot, of 
course, compete with Berlin’s preemi- 
nent temple of music in this or any 
other respect. 

The opera, in its general musical 
contours, was reviewed in MUSICAI 
AMERICA at the time of the premiere, 
and the impressions gained at the first 
performance were all confirmed and in- 
tensified at the second hearing. As the 
result of valuable experiences “on the 
road,” it had been shorn of a few of its 
prolixities and tautened at the finale 
(particularly that of the third act) 
which bore very propitious fruit. 

In addition, the work’s originality, its 
many charming inventions, thematic, 
rhythmic and melodic, and the orches- 
tral treatment were enhanced a thou- 
sand-fold by the perfection of a per- 
formance that was the climax of artistic 
sophistication in the minutest detail 
The Frankfort production favored the 
quaint irrealities of a puppet theatre, 
which it invoked by means of projec 
tions. In Berlin, Rochus Gliese 
shrugged his shoulders at Bavarian 
local color on a diminutive canvas, and 
threw the work on the screen in all the 
fascinating loveliness of an embodied 
fairy tale. 

Stage Magic Fascinates 

There was no 
machinery of 
wheels were 


curtain to hide the 
scene-shifting, but the 
allowed to spin merrily 
round before one’s eyes as though in 
obedience to a magic wand. Back drops 
flew out from the wings or were 
whisked into mysterious spaces above 
and below the stage with the dizzy speed 
of projectiles, angelic visions in gauze 
wings fluttered down through the trees 









Given in Berlin under the 
Composer's 
Girl Is Erna Berger. 


Rudolph was a 
tenderly sentimen- 
tal Gretl, Kate 
Heidersbach a 
personable though 
pallid Ninabella, 
and Marjorie 
Booth a neat com- 
bination of the 
good qualities of 
both, in the clari- 
net tones of one 
of Freud’s most 
famous complexes. 

Egk is now en- 
gaged in writing 
some special music 
for the Olympic 
Games which its 
to provide the 
framework for the 
Wig- 


Palucea 


dances of 
man and 
in the Interna- 
tional Dance 
Competition. 

In a re-staged 
‘Tosca,’ the Ger- 





Jaro Prohaska 


(Right) “in his 





zs man Opera pre- 

Element” as Kas- sented some at- 
par in Werner Egk's tractive and in 
Der Zaubergeige, teresting varia- 


tions in the tra 
ditional scenic ar 
rangement, al- 
though it is doubt- 


Baton. The 








Scherl 


with the magic fiddle like gorgeous 
bluebirds, a whole rococo village, 
market-place, Birgermeister, Lieder 
tafel, lanterns and the stars in the sky 


swayed in the rhythm of Kaspar’s per- 


spective when he had overfilled the 
“bumper fair” on a 
casion, while rooms 


and houses melted into scented boudoirs 


temperamental oc- 


waxed and waned 


as though Mercury himself were at the 
switch-board 
Under Egk’s authoritative baton, the 


score took on tar greater omentum 
than in Frankfort, which accentuated 
its sparkling vitality. As for the sing 
ers, one could not imagine anything bet 
ter. Jaeo Prohaska was in his element 
as Kaspar, and he was given three mar- 
velous foils in Fritz Krenn, the Cham 
berlain, and Josef Knapp and Eugen 
Fuchs, the two knights of the open road 
who are responsible for one of the most 


delicious scenes in the opera. Tresi 
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160 West 73rd Street 
New York City 





For all information address: 
Secretary—Leon Carson Studios 


ful if this passion 
flower of opera 
needed the additional touch of realism 
afforded by a glimpse of Scarpia’s bed- 
room in the second act. Hans Fidesser, 
the Cavaradossi, has improved tremen 
dously in poise and technique and gave 
a most admirable performance, distin 
guished both for its sincerity and for the 
richness and power of his voice. A new 
soprano, Bertha Stetzler, also displayed 
an uncommonly fine voice as Tosca, but 
she unfortunately clothed that lady’s 
blandishments in the wardrobe of a 
grisette which accorded ill with the 
frigid aloofness of Hans Reinmar’s 
Scarpia 
Bohnen as Falstaff 
Nicolai’s ‘Lustige Weiber,’ one of 
the most popular works in the reper 
toire of this opera-house, has been en 
hanced recently by Michael Bohnen’s 
magnificent Falstaff. The production is 
a very spirited one but Bohnen man- 
ages to shrink everything and every- 


body to the stature of pigmies in more 
ways than mere avoirdupois. 

Edwin Fischer followed his recent con- 
cert with the performance of three con- 
certos with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Eugen Jochum of Hamburg, which 
like all his programs was moulded to a 
definite artistic purpose. He opened with 
Brahms’s Op. 15 (D Minor) and closed 
with Beethoven’s Op. 15. The Brahms was 
drawn in powerful, virile lines as befitted 
its Beethoven lineage, while the Beethoven 
was sparkling in color and restrained in 
accent to point its relationship to Mozart. 
Peethoven’s Concerto in G formed the con- 
necting link between the two. Three such 
works at one hearing is a tall order for 
the absorption powers of any listener. That 
Fischer was able to hold the packed Phil- 
harmonie spellbound until the end is suff- 
cient tribute to the grandeur of his perform- 
ance, 

Concerts by Sigrid Onegin, Margarete 
Klose, Tiana Lemnitz and Rudolf Bockel 
mann followed each other in quick suc- 
cession, each one of which was an unfor- 
gettable experience in the realm of Lieder 
singing. Onegin holds musical Berlin in 
the palm of her hand and was given an 
overwhelming welcome after her long ab- 
sence. Klose and Lemnitz both gave pro- 
grams of familiar works which never 
dropped to the niveau of the banal owing 
to the great beauty of their voices and 
their superb vocal technic. To Bockel- 
mann, however, must go the real laurels 
This was his debut as a singer of songs, 
but it is safe to say that there is at present 
no Lieder singer who can surpass him in 
those ineffable qualities that can trans 
form the simplest and most familiar Lied 
into an exciting artistic adventure. 

Another experience approaching _ the 
transcendent was Furtwanglei’s perform 
ance of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. His 
assisting were Jo Vincent, Enid 
Szantho, Karl Erb, Felix Loeffel and Fred 
Drissen, though it was to the Kittel Chorus 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra that the 
greatest praise was due for the realization 
of his artistic intentions. He made liberal 
cuts in the solo nunibers and with the ex- 
ception of the chorales (sung with or 
chestral accompaniment and without fer- 


s« lk ists 


mati) took the work considerably faster 
than one is accustomed to hear it. The 
effect was magnificent especially in the 
final chorus which had a quality of ex 


ultation that is after all the real spiritual 
keynote of the great drama 


Twelfth Haslemere Festival Planned 

The twelfth Haslemere Festival under 
the direction of Arnold Dolmetsch, will 
be held at Haslemere Hall, Haslemere, 
Surrey, England, from July 20 to Aug. 
1. Music from the Middle Ages to the 
eighteenth century will be played on 
contemporary instruments in daily con 
certs. 
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Abresch 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


LINTON MARTIN IN PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, 
DECEMBER /, 1935:— 


Joseph Knitzer played the Mozart comcerto with mtriguing tone that 
was smooth and sure, and with facile techmiowe, making an excellent impres- 
sion. The performance was marked by suzwe symmetry, fine phrasing and 
eloquence of expression that quite captivated the audience 


SAMUEL LACIAR IN EVENING LEDGER. 
DECEMBER 7, 1935:— 


The toné of the youthful violimist was of exceptionally fime quality and 
of good volume and his technique of the left hand fully equal to the 
demands of the concerto. The rapid mowements, joyous im character and 
demanding lightness of technical and emotional approach. were admirably 
performed. Mr. Knitzer was most warmly received by the audience. 


HENRY PLEASANTS IN EVENING BULLETIN 
DECEMBER /, 1935:— 


The violinist was Joseph Kmitrer, who lest year won the Schubert 
Memorial award and the violin prize offered by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. His performance of Morart’s A major Comcerto made it easy 
to understand why he had been so homored. Mr. Knitzer has not only an 
unusual command of the imstrument, bat also am artistic sensibility which 
makes exploitation of his technique ummecessary. There was no mistaking 
the cleanness of the playing and the beauty of the phrasing. Above that, 
however, the soloist disclosed a keem imterpretive semse and an instinctive 
feeling for form. It was an impressive debut amd the audience acknowl- 
edged it with prolonged applause 














JOSEPH 


NITZE 


Uiolinist 





SOLOIST WITH THE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Conductor 


® 


IN NEW YORK 


OLIN DOWNES IN NEW YORK TIMES, 
DECEMBER 11, 1935:— 


He is a young man of unquestionable talent, who gained in assurance 
and therefore in technical certainty spontaneity of expression as he 
progressed. There was contagious feeling in his playing; enthusiasm and 
sincerity radiated from him, and communicated themselves to the audience. 
He has accomplished much... a real artist of conspicuous capacity. 


FRANCIS D. PERKINS IN NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, 
DECEMBER 11, 1935:— 


The impression made by his playing last night was very auspicious... 
he gave a performance exhibiting notable technical ability, a tone of even, 
fluent and pleasing quality and good taste and musicianship. 

The consistency of his tone, which met technically difficult passages 
without becoming dry or forced, and the entire lack of affectation in his 
intepretations were also points for praise. 


I. K. IN NEW YORK SUN, DECEMBER 11, 1935:— 


Mozart violin concerti are rarely enough heard with orchestra to be 
gratefully received under almost any circumstance, but young Mr. Knitzer’s 
performance required no such excuses. He was sufficiently master of him- 
self to make known a fine command of his instrument, and particularly of 
unusual suavity and transparency. His playing was admirably simple and 
wholly respectful of the music’s style. 


R. C. B. IN NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM, 
DECEMBER 11, 1935:— 


Disclosing a sympathetic grasp of the Mozartian patterns, Mr. Knitzer 
gave real pleasure in his interpretation. That he had worked assiduously in 
preparation for this concert was obvious in the minutely detailed expression, 
the technical suavity and the unsagging line of his playing. His performance 
was that of a mature artist, poised and sensitive. 


| 





Season 1936-1937 Now Booking 
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WASHINGTON HEARS 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY 


Petri and Lent Soloists Under 
Kindler—Opera Artists 
in Concerts 

WASHINGTON, March 20.—Egon Petri, 
soloist with the National Symphony on 
March 5, displayed his usual mastery 
of intricate pianistic technique in a 
Bach Concerto and Busoni’s ‘Indian’ 
Fantasy. The orchestra among other 
compositions presented a novelty in the 
Boccherini Symphony in C, Op. 16 
under the baton of Hans Kindler. 

On the same evening the Yugoslav 
Legation presented two Yugoslav art- 
ists, Zlatko Balakovic and Mme. de 
Strozzi before a number of distinguished 
guests who received the artists warmly. 

The return of Sylvia Lent on March 
1, after two years’ absence, drew a 
large audience to Constitution Hall. The 
violinist, who played the Bruch Con- 
certo with the Symphony, showed a 
marked growth in artistry. The re- 
mainder of the program was conducted 
by Dr. Kindler, Franz C. Bornschein and 
Bernard Wagenaar, the latter two con- 
ducting their own works. Mr. Born- 
schein’s composition, ‘Southern Nights’ 
which received its premiere on this oc- 
casion, had several unique effects gained 
by the use of bells and other devices. 
‘Divertimento, by Mr. Wagenaar, 
showed a skillful treatment of moods 
The work had a great deal of success 
and Mr. Wagenaar was recalled several 
times. 

The orchestra also presented John 
Powell’s ‘Green Willow’ and the Adagio 
of the set of three which exemplified 
once again the composer’s ability to 
present his ideas in a concrete and 
effective way. ‘Chatterton’ by Edward 
Potter, Washington composer, showed 
depth of feeling and fine craftsmanship 
and was well received. 

Dr. Edmund H. Fellows of Windsor 
Castle, England, delivered an illustrated 
lecture on Windsor Church Music at 
the Library of Congress on Feb. 28 
Dividing the music into two classes 
that of the Latin rites and that of the 
Church of England, he gave examples 
sung by the choir of St. George’s 
Chapel and showed a 300-year-old vol 
ume of anthems by different composers 
found by Dr. Charles Wood, professor 
of Music at Cambridge College 


Metropolitan Quartet Heard 


On March 3, the Metropolitan Opera 
Quartet, Helen Jepson, Rose Bampton, 
Charles Hackett and Richard Bonelli, 
were presented at Constitution Hall by 
Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey. A large audi 
ence enjoyed the rare treat which the 
solo and ensemble numbers of these sing 
ers provided, enthusiastically recalling 
them many times. 

The following day Beren-Brook Art 
ists, the new concert bureau which spe 
cializes in presenting Latin-American 
artists, gave its first concert with José 
Echaniz and Marta de la Torre at the 
Willard Hotel. Mr. Echaniz displayed 
a sparkling technique while Miss de 
la Torre, a violinist of considerable con 
cert experience, introduced among other 
works a novelty by Turina, ‘Poema de 
uno Sanluquena,’ played for the first 
time in this country. 

Grace Moore sang to a sold-out hous« 
at Constitution Hall on March 8 assisted 
by Marcel Hubert, ’cellist. Gibner King 
was the accompanist. Miss Moore has 
gained in repose since her last appear 
ance here. Mr. Hubert again displayed 





Bernard Wagenaar, Who Conducted His 
"Divertimento" in Washington 


his real gift for lyric interpretatior 
Among local events was a concert by 
the Pro Musica String Quartet when 
the less familiar Quartet No. 6 in D 
Minor, Op. 50 by Haydn was given 
and the Franck Quintet in F Minor in 
which the Quartet was assisted by Har 
rison Potter, pianist. Mary Aslop Cry 
der presented a group of pupils at the 
\rts Club on the same evening upon 
which occasion Georgia Hazlett, vocal 
ist, won favor by her interpretations and 
good diction. ALICE EVERSMAN 


McCORMACK IN BENEFIT 


Soloist at Memorial Concert in London 
for Late King 

John McCormack recently appeare: 
in the Royal Albert Hall, London, as 
soloist at a concert for the benefit of 
the Musicians Benevolent Fund The 
concert was in the nature of a memorial 
concert in commemoration of the late 
king. He sang one of Moore’s melodies 
‘It Is Not the Tear at This Moment 
Shed.’ Also taking part was the band 
of the Royal Military School of Music 
and fifty military trumpeters to assist 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted in turn by Dr. Malcolm Sar 
gent, Sir Landen Ronald and Sir Henry 
Wood. The program featured among 
other things, the second movement oi 
Elgar’s Second Symphony, ‘Venus’ from 
Gustav Holst’s ‘The Planets,’ the Pre- 
lude and an aria from ‘Gerontius,’ Sul- 
livan’s ‘In Memoriam,’ and the funeral 
marches of Beethoven, Chopin, and 
Handel, with both players and audience 
standing. 


BALLET TO RETURN 


de Basil Group to Dance at Metropoli- 
tan from April 12-16 

Col. W. de Basil’s Ballet Russe will 
play a return engagement at the Metro 
politan Opera House from April 12 t 
\pril 16 inclusive. The repertoire will 
include besides the standard favorites 
two works which this organization ha 
not given here before: Stravinsky’s ‘Les 
Noces,’ and the Gypsy dances 
Dargomijsky’s opera ‘Russalka.’ 

The opening performance will incl 
‘Aurora’s Wedding,’ ‘Schéhérazade,’ and 
‘Choreartium.’ Bronislava Nijinsk 
sister of Vaslav Nijinsky, will arrive 
from Paris next week to supervise thx 
rehearsals of the new productions 
‘Public Gardens,’ will be staged in 
revised version. 
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André Mertens in U.S. on Booking Trip 


by Mengelberg and Knappertsbusch. 

Mr. Mertens also arranged indepen- 
dently, gala performances at the Paris 
Opéra-Comique. One such recent suc- 
cessful presentation consisted of per- 
formances of ‘Tristan’ and ‘Figaro.’ 
President Lebrun of France attended 
one of these events. 

Another festival which Mr. Mertens 
directed in past years is the Wagner 
Vereeniging in Amsterdam, with Bruno 
Walter and Erich Kleiber as conduc- 
tors. His firm maintains close contact 
with the Vienna Staatsoper and ‘Ravag,’ 
the radio organization of Vienna. He 
was responsible for placing Alexander 
Kipnis, bass, as successor to the late 
Richard Mayr at the Vienna Opera, 
arranged the engagement of Karin 
Branzell by the Munich Staatsoper and 
is sole representative for Mariano Sta- 
bile, noted baritone, and Joseph 
Schmidt, well-known radio tenor. For 
Stabile, the firm has arranged a wide 
European tour including concerts in 
Antwerp, Amsterdam, Brussels, Vienna, 
Munich and others, and later an ex- 
tended tour in Russia. Schmidt is now 
making motion pictures in London, 


Vienna Manager to Take Young 
American Artists to Europe 
and Bring Artists to This 
Country — Arranges German 
Festivals in Barcelona, Paris 
and Amsterdam. 


NDRE MERTENS, who has re- 

cently visited this country and 
negotiated for appearances of young 
American artists m Europe, sailed on 
March 11 om the Washington for 
Vienna, where he is a partner in Con- 
cert Mamagement Dr. Artur Hohen- 
berg. He also plams to present a num- 
ber of European artists in this country 
next season. 

For several years managing director 
of the foreign department of the State 
y in Berlin, Mr. Mertens brought 
his Vienma position wide experience 
and skill. Among his varied activities 
at present is the general representation 
jor the Teatro Liceo in Barcelona, 
where for the past tem years he has 
arranged am annual eight-weeks’ sea- 
including German festivals of 


~~ 


Sol 








. Among the artists for whom Mr. 
Wagner and Mozart under such con- Merten’s firm arranges Vienna con- 
— & Karl Elmendor ft of Bay- certs are Erica Morini, Richard Tau- 
reuth —_ Eugen Szenkar e the Mos- ber, Dusolina Giannini and Jaromila 
w Philharmonic. Noted artists from yy. otna : 
the operas of Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, 
Munict i Budapest take part in these 
festivals. Last spring. he also invited Mahler Medal for Four Conductors 
ensemble of the Narodni Divadlo ot In recognition of their efforts to cre 
Prague to present Czech operas, such ate greater interest in, and appreciation 
< e Bartered Bride’ and ‘Jakobin.’ of, the works of Gustave Mahler in this 
, rt performances usually follow country, the Bruckner Society of Amer- 


ast spring conducted 


ica has awarded the Kilenyi Mahler 





André 


Mertens, 
Hohenberg 


of Concert Management 
in Vienne 


eeeerenecen anne nanny oveeneneeniiniin 


Medal of Honor to Artur Bodanzky, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Willem Mengel- 
berg and Bruno Walter, The medal is 
the society’s contribution to commemo- 
rate the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
Mahler’s birthday and the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his death. Hereafter it 
will be awarded annually. 


Hazel Griggs Elected President of 
Music Sorority 
Hazel Griggs, pianist, was recently 
elected president of the Tau Alpha chap 
ter in New York City, of Mu Phi 
Epsilon, national honorary music soror- 
itv. 
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MEMORIAL TO HOLST 





English and American Groups to Raise 
Fund for College Room 

An English and American commit- 
tee, including many prominent musi- 
cians, announced on March 8 a drive 
for funds for the purpose of establish- 
ing a memorial to Gustav Holst, 
English composer who died in London 
in 1934 at the age of fifty-nine. 

The memorial will take the form of 
helping to develop the study of music 
at Morley College for working men and 
women, It was at Morley that the com- 
poser taught music for many years 
The memorial will be called the Gustav 
Holst Music Room, as part of the new 
wing to be erected at the college. Archi- 
bald Thompson Davidson is chairman 
of. the American committee. Other 
members are Richard Aldrich, Carl 
Engel, Earl V. Moore, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Eugene Goossens, Serge Kous 
sevitzky and Thomas Surette. R 
Vaughan Williams is chairman of the 
English committee. 


Plans for Bethlehem Bach Festival 

BETHLEHEM, Pa., March 20.—The 
1936 Bach Festival will be held here on 
May 22 and 23 in Packer Memorial 
Chapel at Lehigh University. Forty- 
seven musicians of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra have been engaged. The soloists 


will be Louise Lerch, soprano; Rose 
Bampton, contralto; Dan Gridley, tenor, 
and Keith Falkner, baritone, when 


Bach’s B Minor Mass will be sung for 
the twenty-ninth time, and several can- 
tatas never before heard will be 
given under Bruce Carey. 


here, 








~ BENJAMIN’ 


DE LOACHE 


BARITONE 


ACCLAIMED IN NEW YORK RECITAL 
TOWN HALL, MARCH 9, 1936 








\ mest promising newcomer in the recital field is 
Benjemia de Leache. The young baritone caused such 
em emeseal demonstration even after his opening group, 
thet whem be forsook the staid classicism of Handel for 
semds of greater warmth and emotional fervor, his audi- 
ence was already keved up and remained in that excited 
state. Ewery number was greeted not only by vocifer- 
ews appleese, but by verbal exclamations that told elo- 
qeeatiy of the impression he was making. Winner of 
the Neuemberg Foundation award, the Atwater Kent 
prize and other honors, he is all set for a fruitful 
career. He has @ sincerity that grips an audience and, 

= by the beauty of his voice and his command of mood 
projection. he sweeps his listeners along with him.”’— 
N. Y¥. Jearval—March 10, 1936. 





. It is not often that a debut recitalist reveals 
as much intelligence, taste and awareness of inter- 
pretive requirements as did Mr. de Loache. . . . His 
voice is handled with resourcefulness and with a 
musician’s grasp of the problems of style. Mr. de 
Loache concentrated attention on his interpretations. 
These were so carefully wrought in phrasing, feeling, 
dynamics and enunciation that the auditor was con- 
cerned only with the music. .. . 


The program which was thoughtfully devised, with 
the emphasis on great music, gave Mr. de Loache an 
opportunity to display his range as an artist. For 
Handel there was breadth of line; for Schubert, de- 
lightful lyricism; for Wolf, probing to the central 
thought of the composer. The audience yesterday 
seemed to derive considerable pleasure from his 
singing, responding to it repeatedly with hearty ap- 
plause.”"—N. Y. Times—March 10, 1936. 


“  . . His production is smooth and he has at his 
command a praiseworthy legato. The tone is steady, 
with soft tones particularly well sustained. ; 
good diction and an appropriate style for songs of 
diverse types."—N. Y. Sun—March 10, 1936. 


“Both Handel airs delivered with admirable style. 
In the Schubert and Wolf lieder he disclosed no 
little understanding of both composers’ idioms. 
Especially impressive were his interpretations of 
Schubert’s “Wanderer’s Nachtlied,” Wolf's “Gebet” 
and “Anakreon’s Grab,” all of which were imbued 
with considerable poetic feeling. . . . His German 
enunciation and pronunciation were exceptionally 
good.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune—March 10, 1936. 


“Voice is evenly registered . . . smooth intelligent 
production. His sense of style made itself evident 
in the dignified delivery of Handel, broadly phrased 
and dramatically characterized, and in the feeling, 
musical insight and clear diction displayed im the 
German examples.”"—N. Y. American—March 10, 
1936. 


“Impressed his audience as an intelligent singer 
with regard to phrasing, style, diction and tone. . . . 
Capable of producing full, clear and rounded tones 
... dignity and repose—facile production. . . .”"— 
N. Y. World-Telegram—March 10, 1936. 

“ .. Comported himself with the assurance and 
aplomb of a veteran concert singer. ... Mr. de 
Loache earned my gratitude and, I think, that of his 


audience by the superior quality of his program.”— 
N. Y. Post—March 10, 1936. 
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A Beacon of Progress: The Music 
Educators National Conference 


EW YORK is host, during a crowded week 
4 “ of instruction, inspiration and comradeship, 
to a vast body of musicians who represent, collec- 
tively, one of the most potent agencies extant for 
the propagation and enhancement of the musical 
art in America. This body, which bears the name 
of the Music Educators National Conference, 
numbers its members in the thousands and repre 
sents every corner of the nation, may truly and 
unrhetorically be hailed as one of the great hopes 
of the art in the republic. 

We are familiar with the solemnity of the 
teacher’s calling. Character, culture, all that man 
attains has its beginning in childhood, and therein 
the hand of the preceptor is omnipresent. But the 
teacher of music fills a dual role, and owes a dual 
obligation. Not only must he be concerned for 
the welfare of his pupil, but also he must never 
cease to be aware that he is protagonist for a great 
art. As his profession advances, he has increas- 
ingly more within his grasp the power either to in- 
vigorate or to cripple seriously the development 
of that art among a large section of the world’s 
population. On one hand he may discover and 
nurture important executive and creative talents 
that flower in his class room, he may kindle the 
initial passion for music in countless individuals 
who come in unbroken procession under his 
tutelage over the years, and he may fashion, direct 
and animate the musical life of the entire commu 
nity in which he finds himself. On the other hand 
he may just as decisively stunt the growth of 
genius, make music synonymous with the most 
odious toil and render it a useless impedimentum 
in the civic van. The turn his activities take here 
becomes the concern of the whole music profession. 
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The mere fact that the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference exists is ample proof that the 
public school musicians themselves are fully aware 
of these alternatives and cognizant of the grave 
responsibilities. With its lectures, round tables, 
clinics and demonstrations, the conference serves 
as a clearing-house for the best and most recent 
ideas as to how music may more effectively be 
served in the schools of the land. There is pro- 
vision for a free exchange of knowledge gained 
from day-to-day experience in class rooms in 
forty-eight states and a pooling of such knowl- 
edges for the benefit of the whole body. 

Mutual helpfulness has been the keynote for 
these enlightened educators, and the welfare of 
the pupil and the art has come before every other 
consideration. America need not hesitate to en- 
trust its musical future in large measure to such 
conscientious and far-seeing mentors. 


Josef Stransky 


RECEDING the completion of Arturo Tos- 

canini’s conductorship of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony by about six weeks, came 
the sudden death on March 6 of its former con- 
ductor, Josef Strausky. The Bohemian musician 
who came to us in 1911 and continued as con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic till 1923, was active 
here during Toscanini’s Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany tenure of office, at which time the celebrated 
Italian had not yet turned his attention to sym- 
phonic music. 

Stransky, younger by five years than his famed 
colleague, accomplished much that was important 
for the Philharmonic. His enthusiasm and _ his 
gifts, the latter praised unanimously by New 
York’s music critics at his debut, were responsible 
for increased interest in and attendance at the 
orchestra’s concerts, greatly augmented in number 
during his regime. It must be remembered that 
he succeeded Gustav Mahler, the greatest sym- 
phonic conductor of his and our time, no easy 
task for a man of thirty-nine. Under his baton 
many important works of all nations were pro- 
duced. It was Josef Stransky, himself a pupil 
of Anton Bruckner, who gave us several of the 
Austrian master’s symphonies, at that time ex- 
tremely rarely heard in our concert halls, works 
of Delius, Re ger-| Jucasse, the New York 
premiere of Strauss’s ‘Alpine’ Symphony and 
other music then reckoned of importance. 

His attitude toward the American composer 
was a friendly one. Prior to his regime, it was 
almost impossible for our composers to show 
their music to Philharmonic conductors. Under 
Stransky the orchestra presented to its patrons 
more native works than have been heard in the 
period since his departure from the field of music, 
to devote himself to the allied art of painting 
in which he had always been similarly interested. 
Like his great predecessor Mahler, he wes often 
made the victim of harsh criticism. In those days 
the New York Philharmonic was not New York's 
only orchestra, its competitor being the New 
York Symphony, to which the majority of New 
York critics were more favorably disposed. He 
fought the situation for twelve years, giving of 
his best, enduring during the final seasons of his 
conductorship what his friends considered was 
little short of martyrdom. Those who saw the 
Philharmonic audiences grow during the dozen 
years that he led its concerts can not but view 
his record in retrospect with the realization that 
he made an important contribution to the devel 
opment of symphonic music in New York. 


‘Tristan und Isolde’ and ‘Carmen,’ with seven per 
formances each, led the Metropolitan's list of operas in 
the season concluded on March 21. ‘Aida,’ ‘La Boheme,’ 
‘Madama Butterfly,’ and ‘Rigoletto’ were heard six times 
each. Twenty-nine operas had a combined total of 100 
pertormances. Wagner’s record of thirty-six representa- 
tions of nine works (exclusive of two post-season 
‘Parsifals’), compared to eighteen of four works by Verdi. 
and twenty-one of five by Puccini, tells the story. 





Personalities 








Charles Kullmann, Tenor of the Metropolitan (Centre), Sees 
Hollywood in Company with Arthur Rosenstein, Vocal Coach 
at M-G-M (Left), and Igor Gorin, Baritone 


Moore—The Tennessee State Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has created Grace Moore, soprano, a 


life member. Miss Moore was born in Jellico, Tenn. 


Janssen—The government of Finland has made 
Werner Janssen, American conductor, a knight of 
the Order of the White Robe in appreciation of his 
interpretations of the works of Jean Sibelius. 


Jarboro—Aiter a recent and highly successful ap- 
pearance in Monte Carlo as Aida, Caterina Jarboro 
was referred to in a criticism in a Monegasque paper 
as “Princess Jarboro, niece of the Negus of 
Abyssinia.” 


Noréna—W hat is described as a “thé-champagne™ 
was given recently at the Hotel Crillon in Paris to 
welcome the soprano Eidé Noréna of the Grand 
Opera upon her return from America. 


Pons—When the man bites the dog, it’s news, so 
also when a celebrity collects autographs. Lily 
Pons gets on an average, thirty requests a day for 
her signature, but she also collects them herself and 
has an imposing list including presidents, kings, cap- 
tains of industry and Mussolini ! 


Johnson—Ceremonies in connection with the in- 
auguration of the new auditorium in the Palazzo 
d'Italia in Rockefeller Centre, took the form of a 
musicale and reception in honor of Edward Johnson, 
general manager of the Metropolitan Opera. The 
ceremonies were under the auspices of the Dante 


Alighieri Society 
= ° 


Piatigorsky—The Canadian customs authorities, in 
accordance with a law which requires the depositing 
ot forty per cent of the value of a musical instrument 
during the time that it is in the country, demanded 
ot Gregor Piatigorsky what value he placed upon 


his ‘cello. “It is like a part of me,” the ’cellist re- 
plied, “Would you expect me to put a value on my 
head’” The authorities decided after a conference 


that ‘cellos being a drug on the market, $100 was a 
fair valuation. Piatigorsky willing deposited $40 
and went on to fill his concert engagements. The 
‘cello, incidentally, is a Montagnana, dated 1739, and 
is valued, conservatively, at $30,000. 








NATIONAL LIBRARY 
GAINS RARE SCORES 


Aeccessions to Music Division 
Of Library of Congress In- 
crease in Number 


Wasuincoton, D. C., March 20.—The 
accessions to the music division of the 
Library of Congress in 1935 consider- 
ably outnumbered those of any year 
ce 1923, The annual report of Dr. 
Herbert Putnam, librarian, shows the 
great gain in “rare” accessions, the year 
bringing to the division close to 300 
items belonging to the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, while 
the preceding year saw additions of only 
127 early editions. 

In the fiscal year there have been 
16,786 accessions to the division, as 
reported by Oliver Strunk, chief of the 
division. Of these 12,046 are copyright 
deposits, 917 by direct gift, 2,471 by 
purchase, 295 by exchange, 399 by 
transfer, and 658 by other means. The 
total contents of the division at the 
close of the fiscal year (including vol- 
umes and pieces), were 1,021,635. 

Under the terms of the will of the 
late Herbert Witherspoon the library 
will receive the income from a fund 
established by Mr. Witherspoon in mem- 
ory of his wife, Florence Hinkle With- 
erspoon, this income to be applied 
toward the purchase of original manu- 
scripts by American composers. This 
provision of Mr. Witherspoon’s is the 
third benefaction of its kind conferred 
on the music division since 1928. 


since 


Herbert Music Acquired 


Among the more important accessions 
during the year were the deposit by 
Mrs. Ella Herbert Bartlett, of New 
York City, only daughter of the late 
Victor Herbert, of a substantial share 
of Mr. Herbert’s musical estate. From 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, as 
additions to her previous gifts, a num 
ber of printed and manuscript copies of 
compositions and arrangements dedicat 
ed or inscribed to her by Alfredo Cas 
sella, Henry Eicheim, Tadeusz-larecki, 
Malipiero, Milhaud, Alois Reiser, David 
Stanley Smith, and others. From Carl 
Engel, former chief of the music divi 
sion, comes the holograph score of Otto 
Nicolai’s orchestral arrangement of 
Beethoven’s ‘Zwei Grosse Marsche.’ 

The music division considers of im 
portance the securing, by purchase, of 
certain autographs of Gaetano Brunetti. 

Four additional symphonies (one 
dated 1787) were obtained in this lot, 
and together with six overtures, thirty- 
six quintets and five sonatas make up 
the collection. When it is recalled that 
much of this music exists only in auto 
graph, the significance of the purchase 
is obvious, and is considered the most 
important accession of the year for the 
division. \LFRED T. MARKS 





Grand Opera Association Attacks 
Foreign Singers 

WASHINGTON, March 20.—At the 
hearing by the House Committee on Im- 
migration on the Dickstein Bill to re 
strict admission of toreign-born musi- 
cians and singers to the United States 
unless their nations reciprocate the 
privilege for Americans, Elizabeth 
Hoeppel, president of the Grand Opera 
\ssociation, objected to the appearance 
in a single opera house in this country 
of approximately fifteen foreign singers, 
without that many appearing in each of 
fifty or sixty opera houses in Germany 


and in Italy. A. T. M. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for March, 1916 
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Poverty-stricken Fiddlers 
Gregor *** ***, 4 violinist who plays 
in leading New York hotels, is said 
to have lost $50,000 in a stock swindle. 
1916 
Clear as Mississippi Mud 


“Wagner,” said Saint-Saéns, “spoke 
words of gold and for a Frenchman 
Wagner's message is that he should 


remain French. In that sense only can 
me be a Wagnerian, and in that sense 
! am proud to reckon myself as one.” 
1916 
Heaven Indeed, for Them! 

The pickaninnies in a mission school 
in the tar South were allowed to choose 
their favorite hymn. They 
“And we'll all smell the 
Heaven, our home!” 
this was found to be: 
the harmony, ete.” 

1916 
Yes and No, But Don’t Quote Me 

Should concert pianists and violinists 
be exempt from military duty 
their country ts at war? 


1916 


voted fot 
hominy in 
On investigation 


“We'll all swell 


when 
















Well, How About It? 
thinks the 
ropolitan ought to welcome competition 


Oscar Hammerstein Vet 
because of the dange) 


ality and routine. 


of convention 


1916 


NEW WPA ORCHESTRA MAKES STATE TOUR 


Federal Music Project Group 

Greeted in Four Cities— 
Other Activities 

New York 


The recently organized 


Festival Orchestra, with personnel 
drawn from various WPA _ orchestra 
units in the New York area, began its 
state-wide tour with two concerts in 


Binghamton on March 12. Eugene 
Plotnikoff and Harry Meyer alternated 
as conductors and Frank Gullino, 
young violinist, was soloist during the 
tour which met with large audiertces 
and was warmly received by public and 
press alike in Poughkeepsie, Albany, 
Middletown and Oneonta in addition to 
Binghamton. 


\n admission charge, with tickets at 
25 and 55 cents, was made for the tour 
concerts and will be in force for all 
future performances by the concert di- 
vision of the Federal Music Project in 
this district Beginning on March 22, 
orchestral concerts in the city are being 
given alternately by the Brooklyn Sym 
phony and the New York Civic Orches- 
tra in the Manhattan Theatre and the 


new admission policy will be followed 
as a means of getting “the public’s 
reaction to the idea of at least par- 
tially supporting a permanent program 
of popular-priced concerts which would 
not compete with performances by pri- 
vately supported musical organiza- 
tions,” according to Lee Pattison, city 
and state project director. 


Seginning on March 18, Carlos 
Chavez, Mexican composer and _ con- 
ductor, conducted the Brooklyn Sym 


phony on successive days in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, Mc- 
Millin Theatre of Columbia University, 
Bronx County Building, Brooklyn Mu 
seum and C. C. N. Y. Auditorium. 


New Hadley Concertino 


Henry Hadley took the baton of the 
Brooklyn Symphony on March 5 at the 
McMillin Theatre to present the first 
New York performance of his Concer 
tino in B Flat, with 
pianist, as soloist, as well as the Bach- 
Polah Chaconne, Edgar Stillman Kel- 
ley’s Suite, ‘Aladdin,’ and excerpts from 
‘Parsifal.” The program was repeated 
on succeeding days at the Bronx 


Eunice Howard, 


1916 


‘Taming of the Shrew’ at the 
Metropolitan. Setting for 
Act | and Some of the Prin- 
cipals in Goetz's Opera; 
(Centre) Clarence Whitehill 
as Petruchio and Margareta 
Ober as Katharine; (Right) 
Mme. Ober with Maria Rap- 
pold, Seated, Who Sang 
Bianco 


1916 


Oyez! Oyez! Ye Modernists! 
Music is a normal art intended for 
the uplifting and enjoyment of normal 


people which must be cultivated and 
enjoyed in a normal way, and when 
we try to force an exotic growth, it 


takes ample revenge, and normal people 


cease to take an interest in it. 

1916 
County Building and the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum., 

On March 11, Chalmers Clifton con 
ducted Quincy Porter’s ‘Poem and 
Dance,’ among other works, with the 
New York Civic Orchestra at the 


American Museum of Natural History 
and subsequently in other centres. An 
extract from Howard Hanson’s ‘Nordic’ 
Symphony and ‘Sketches of the City’ by 
Gardner Read, figured in the program 


presented by the Festival Orchestra, 
under Richard Horner Bales, at the 
Brooklyn Museum on March 1. 


Recent Composers’ Forum-Laboratory 
concerts have brought performances and 
discussions of music by Paul Creston 
and Henry Brant on March 4; Walling- 
ford Riegger on March 11, and Her- 
bert Haufreucht on March 18. 

Lehman Engel, American 
and conductor, began an elaborate se- 
illustrated lectures entitled 
‘Evolution into Contemporary Music’ on 
March 9 under the auspices of the 
Music Education and Music Apprecia- 
tion Unit of the Federal Music Project. 
Illustrations are provided by chorus 
quartet, chamber orchestra and 
The will be six in 
number and are held in various project 


composer 


ries of 


string 


soloists. lectures 


centres. 
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By OLIN DOWNES 


The superlative performances of 
Josef Hofmann have been praised time 
and again in this city. On no occasion 
within the memory of this writer has he 
surpassed, and seldom has he equaled, 
the beauty, the power, the profound in- 
sight of his playing yesterday afternoon 
in Carnegie Hall. 

The performances of Mr. Hofmann 
always stir us as something new, al- 
though he seldom or never plays a 
modern composition and the repertory 
he chooses to present traverses only the 
well-known fields of piano composition. 
But in most cases the reviewers, and 
a great many musicians of the city, let 
other things pass when he plays, be- 
cause they find themselves on a voyage 
of discovery. 

The reason for this lies fundamentally 
in Mr. Hofmann’s mastery and power 
to recreate the wonder of a masterpiece. 
He does not do this by some new trick 
or meretricious effect, although there 
are times when he presents a passage 
in a fresh interpretative light, which is 
a different thing. He comes always 
nearer the innermost great 
He is always more aware and 


secret of 
music. 
communicative of the profound truth of 


simplicity, and more able, with his 
really gigantic equipment, to capture the 
flash of inspiration as it emanated from 


the spirit of the composer. 


Hofmann Is the Master 


Yesterday, with the first tones of a 
simple melody of Handel—the theme of 
the D minor variations—Mr. Hofmann 
was the master. There was nothing to 
excite this but a little eighteenth-cen 
tury air, ornamented with rococo trills 
and other decorations, and palpably 
because the interpreter made that clear 

a melody for the harpsichord and not 
for the modern piano. This melody 
was grace and delight itself as it purled 
from the keys, with a flute-like coolness 
of color which showed against the 
darker color of the accompaniment. The 
instrumental medium was that of the 
modern piano. Behold! The listener 
was aware of the harpsichord and was 
transported centuries away from the 
scene. The beauty was that of the 
eighteenth century, the style that of a 
frail and aristocratic instrument of the 
period. A series of pretty variations 
followed which said nothing in particu- 
lar except to evoke a haunting loveli- 
ness. When the playing stopped, that 
beauty, evoked by the sovereign percep- 
tion of a great musician, had gone for- 
ever from the ears, to remain, however, 
for a very long time in the memory. 


Virtuosity Serves Imagination. 


This recital could furnish a text for 
a very lengthy disquisition on all sorts 





of aspects of a pianist’s art. But these 
are not to be discussed here. The Gluck- 
Sgambati melody from “Alceste” con- 
tinued in the same vein as Handel’s and 
cast much the same spell. The Saint- 
Saens transcription of the “Chorus of 
Dervishes” from Beethoven’s “Ruins of 
Athens” was an expert bit of program- 
making and a piece of music not out of 
the picture. It was also the exciting 
display of astonishing virtuosity put at 
the service of imagination. 


Then Mr. Hofmann played the Beet- 
hoven sonata in A flat, Opus 110, and 
before that performance eulogies and 
attempted descriptions of Beethoven’s 
music may well be dismissed. It is, of 
course, one of the greatest of all the 
Beethoven sonatas, music of a mystic 
and a seer, a communion with things of 
the other world. To express this in 
performance is for the performer to 
purge self of anything self-conscious or 
exhibitionistic, to remain unseen before 
Beethoven; to become, if such a height 
may be attained, a spiritual medium of 
his message. 


There was not an exaggeration in the 
performance; there was not an accent, 
a shading or musical inflection that rang 
false. And that is all that shall be said 
here of the sonata or the interpretation, 
because little else could be said in a 
newspaper article the morning after a 
recital. 


New Chopin Interpretation 
No less remarkable was the achieve 


ment of the twenty-four Chopin pre 
ludes, played without a break, and with 


| the fortunate addition, as an encore, of 
| the beautiful posthumous prelude in C 





sharp minor. To hear this music as a 
very alembication of beauty and mood, 
without once the taint of sentimentality, 
without once a failure to compass every 
thing with which the composer has sur 
charged some very short and very in 
tense pieces, was to listen afresh to the 
preludes and hear them all over again, 
good as new, and better, for the ma- 
turity of Hofmann’s understanding and 
the infallible artistic values of his in- 
terpretation put Chopin again where he 
belongs—in one of the highest niches of 
the musical and pianistic art. 


The most random fancy, the lightest 
and most playful humor, and towering 
drama—all these things were evoked, 
sometimes in two or three pages of 
music, sometimes in an instant of sound 
that swept like a storm-wind through 
the hall. We heard the prelude in B 
minor and the too-often cited “raindrop” 
affair, played, for once, without the 
sighing and groaning and stretching of 
the measure, with a velvet tone in the 
lyrical pages, with a power like dyna- 
mite in the frantic outbursts of preludes 
eighteen, twenty-two and twenty-four. 
It was playing of the grandest and most 
compelling sort. It should have caused 
every student present to take a new re- 
solve to prostrate himself before art, to 
be patient and self-admonitory in the 
quest of beauty. 


HOFM 























By HENRIETTE WEBER 
Josef Hofmann is one of those pianists whose art grows with the years. His 
recital before an eager throng that filled Carnegie Hall Saturday afternoon was 
an example of musical understanding such as is seldom equaled and remains 


unexcelled. 


A performance on such a high plane need not bring with it the ques- 
tion, “Is he or some one else the ‘greatest’ ?” 


Any pianist who reaches such 


heights is a great personality, but no one with such individuality has his exact 


counterpart. 


An outstanding feature was his interpretation, played without pause, of the 
twenty-four Preludes of Chopin, so varied in their expressiveness, so intense in 
mood. Within themselves they held all the facets of his remarkable virtuosity 








WORLD-TELEGRAM, 
FEBRUARY 10, 1936 


By PITTS SANBORN 


ISTORY does a good deal of re- 
peating when Josef Hofmann visits 
Hall in 


capacity 


Carnegie recital. There are 


always a house, always un 
bridled enthusiasm, always insistent de 
mands for more and more. 

Such was the case on Saturday after 
noon when the eminent pianist made his 
first appearance here of the season. 
And in addition to the aforesaid phe 
nomena there was that repetition which 
we long ago learned to look for from 
Mr. Hofmann—superlative playing. 

The two features of the recital were 
unquestionably Beethoven's sonato in A 
flat, op. 110, and the twenty-four pre- 
ludes of Chopin's Op. 28, the preludes 
grouped together as the second section 
of the tripartite program. 
sonata is 


Of course, the among 


Beethoven's greatest, and the exposi 
tion, accorded it by Mr. Hofmann was 
that of a master. If one were to pick 
out pages for special praise the pianist’s 
treatment of the “Recitativo,”’ together 
with what immediately precedes and fol- 
lows it, and his magnificent building up 
of the fugue would perhaps deserve first 
place. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the opportunity to hear the twenty 
forth by 


something to be 


four Chopin preludes as set 
Mr. Hofmann was 
highly prized. 

The recital opened with a perform 
ance admirable in style and keeping of 
Handel’s variations in D minor. There 
followed Sgambati’s transcription of the 
flute melody in the Elysian Fields scene 
of Gluck’s “Orfeo” (wrongly attributed 
on the program to “Alceste”), exhibit- 
ing Mr. Hofmann’s cantabile. 

Between that and the sonata came a 
superb disclosure of virtuosity in the 
transcription by Saint-Saens of the 
chorus of dervishes in Beethoven's 
“Ruins of Athens.” 

The last section of the program was 
devoted to pieces by Dvorsky (in other 
words, Mr. Hofmann), Rubinstein and 
Liszt. And of course there were addi- 
tional numbers 
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THRONG OF MUSIC LOVERS JAMS CARNEGIE 
By W. J. HENDERS 


Josef Hofmann, pianist, gave a recital Saturday aftern 
box was occupied, but Mr. Hofmann kept the stage to himse 
posed of old people who had been in the habit of listening to 
nile prodigy in 1887, little children, brought to the matinees 
“T heard Hofmann”; music lovers who never miss the great 
and students armed with sheet music and pencils busily tak 

The audience was insatiable. It began calling for extra 
the program was concluded was still demanding more, ar 

The program was characteristic. It held itself to fami 
many times by this pianist. But in certain respects it was d 
world’s great artists, and Saturday afternoon he rose above 
in at least half of his program he excelled himself. It seem 
than he ever did before, but nevertheless that is just what 
so easily answered. Probably the most intelligible summary 
calmly magisterial, more royal in its confident repose and e 
its perfect and constantly controlled adjustment of #etails, 
magic, more glorified by self-effacing art and poetit insight. 

Handel’s delightful D minor variations were the opening | 
of the “Alceste” air. No one seems capable of writing such 
of Gluck’s day ever sang the air with a more ove mold 
of its tender sentiment, than Mr. Hofmann gave us Satur¢ 
perfect form all the afternoon. Everything was accurate, c 
the technic was utilized to more purpose in the last number 
ludes of Chopin. 

Everything that can be said about these little masterpieces 
years old, and still as young, as full-blooded, as stimulatin 
nounce Chopin the “boldest, the proudest poet soul of his t 
Hofmann had never before published their content with suc! 
to leave one silent in an admiration that could find no adeq 
playing, not the triumph of a recital to nearly three thousanc 
munication of understanding, sympathy and love, 8? made 
secret message between performer and each listener. And ir 
piano playing that even the most superficial auditor must | 
long-continued applause which followed the performance 
inevitable rush toward the stage and clamor for more anc 
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CARNEGIE HALL TO HEAR MASTER PIANIST 
. J, HENDERSON 


urday afternoon in Carnegie Hall. Every seat and ever) 
tage to himself. It was a typical Hofmann audience, com 
yf listening to this master ever since he came here a juve 
. the matinees probably so they could say in mature years, 
niss the great things of musical life, and many teachers 
cils busily taking notes on the interpretations. 

ig for extra numbers in the intermission and long after 
ding more, and receiving a generous measure. 

tself to familiar matters and contained numbers played 
yects it was distinctly sui generis. Hofmann is one of the 
1e rose above his own level. He never played better, and 
self. It seemed incredible that Hofmann could play better 
is just what he did. In what way? That question is not 
ible summary would be that there was something more 
- repose and equally distributed power, more translucent in 
it of getails, less touched with the glamor of keyboard 
poetic insight. 

the opening number, leading to the Sgambati transcription 
writing such cantilena in these days and surely no singer 
: love molding of its phrases, a more restful expression 
ave us Saturday afternoon. Technically, the player was in 
as accurate, clear, fluent, captivating in tonal quality. But 
last number before the intermission, the twenty-four pre 


, masterpieces has been said, for they are nearly a hundred 
as stimulating as when they caused Schumann to pro- 
soul of his time.” To one hearer it seemed as if Mr. 
itent with such consummate finesse. It was a performance 
find no adequate expression. Here was not mere piano 
hree thousand hearers, but a compelling personal com 
love, 8© made as to sound like something reserved for a 
ener. And in the end it was such exquisitely beautiful 
yuditor Must have been completely under its spell. The 
performance was to have been expected. And then the 
for more and more. 

New York Sun, February 10, 1936 
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By LEONARD LIEBLING 


In a sense there is no news to report 
about a Hofmann recital His pro 
grams vary, but never the authority 
of his interpretations and his superb 
skill He has his own mental and 
musical approach, which he voices witl 
unique command of tone, touch, and 
execution. He departs widely from the 


ideas of other famous pianists, but all 


of them admit his compelling great 
ness, irresistible unconventionality and 
power of personality Ask the leaders 


ot the keyboard fraternity whom they 
look upon as their greatest colleague 
now before the public and the opinion 
would be practically unanimous in nam 
ing Hofmann. The present writer un 


hesitatingly subscribes to that view 


Superlative Performance 


What shall I tell you about the de 
tails of the superlative performance 
yesterday’ It seems hardly necessary 
to disclose that the Handel music had 
crystalline treatment; that the Gluck 
Sgambati “Melody” was “sung” as a 
piano aria; the “Dervishes” rhythmed 
their invocations faultlessly ; Beethoven's 
Sonata gave mighty proclamation of 
its tenderness, grief and titanic fugued 
finale; Chopin’s myriad moods in the 
Preludes revealed all their grace, sen 
timent and flaring fires; Rubinstein’s 
amiable measures and the glittering ex 
hibitionism of Liszt wound up the sched 
uled delights of the monumental con 
cert. 

The “Dvorsky” compositions are high 
ly fanciful conceits, adorned with sen 
sitive, harmonic treatment of the post 
romantic period 

This screed may wind up with the 
expected conclusion that the prolonged 
salvos of applause, drew the desired en 
core gifts in extended processio1 
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By SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF 


HAT incomparable pianist, Josef Hofmann, gave his first recital of the 

season at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon. The audience, which 

occupied every available space in the auditorium, gave him a tremendous 
reception, and demanded and received no less than seventeen encores, by actual 
count. 

This reviewer finds it quite impossible to speak dispassionately about Mr. 
Hofmann’s art, for the Polish-American f a” om ; ‘can. . eRe © ene, 
regions in which its creator alone 
among musicians, could, on occasion, 
breathe freely. Its realization was ac- 
complished with the simplicity and with 
the spiritual implications of a supreme 
act of faith. It left no room for doubt 
or controversy. The music that is on 
paper, or at the hands of other per- 
formers, so elusive, so, perhaps, inhu- 
man, for once gave up its secret and 
reached those mystical recesses of the 


pianist does not play his instrument in 
any familiar sense. With him the piano 
is no longer a percussion instrument, 
but a living voice of amazing tonal 
beauty and of infinite resources. Indeed, 
its gamut includes a succession of vocal 
registers, each with its own individual- 
ity and all of them perfectly equalized. 
In the most literal sense the piano un- 
der Mr. Hofmann sings. Now it is a 
rich baritone that fills the hall, now a 


a heart whose very existence we are prone 
full-blooded and magnificent contralto. , ; Pp 


to deny. 





The illusion of a singer’s legato is al- w, ee 
The problem of Chopin’s twenty-four 


: | preludes, which Mr. Hofmz ayec 
when tones seem actually to dissolve | ! ann played 


ways present, and there are moments 


without interruption, was spiritually, 
| less taxing. Yet even here the pianist’s 
olympian outlook gave to each a heroic 


into other tones. 


I emphasize this vocal quality of Mr. 


Hofmann’s piano playing because it is the Paap p 
mold. This was a Chopin as far re- 


moved from the salon as from the popu- 
lar, scented, feminized Chopin of the 
average concert platform. It was, in- 
deed, the greater Chopin. But then it 
is always the greater Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt, 


key to his approach to music. It is the 


base of his interpretative scheme, which 
aspires toward the perpetual disclosure 
of melody. There are many other factors 
in his art, but they are all conditioned 
by beauty and variety in tone. Perhaps 


it is because he feels this to be the by roar 
etc,, that this unparalleled pianist re 
veals 





very first essential in re-creating (as it 
is in creating) music that Mr. Flofmann 


; Mr. Hofmann remains the lonely 
has discovered, alone among pianists, : 


‘ artist he has always been. Having trans 
how to transform an instrument of ham . , g tra 


formed the piano into an individual, 
mers and strings into a matchless vocal | 


noble and singing instrument he is not 
oTrea 


, Se content to dazzle his incredulous audi- 
Mr. Hofmann’s own imaginative con 


tors with a ravishing tonal palette and 
; a breath-taking technique. Instead, he 
quality that meets the composer on : 4 
has dedicated his extraordinary equip 
ment and his musical genius to the faith 
ful re-creation of great, and to the en- 
110. soared into those transcendental | noblement of lesser, music. 


tribution to the music he plays is of : 
the loftiest plane His performance ot 


Beethoven's A flat major sonata. Op 
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By JEROME D. BOHM 


\ completely sold-out house attested to the undiminished hold on the affections 
of local music-lovers of Josef Hofmann, who gave his annual piano recital in 
Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. Although his program held no work 
which the distinguished pianist has not performed here numerous times in the 
course of his long career, he elicited salvos of applause from his audience and 
contributed many encores, 

Three of the pieces, which have appeared most frequently on Mr. Hofmann’s 
lists in the past, were heard first successively—the variations in D minor of 
Handel, Sgambati’s transcription of the flute melody from Gluck’s “Orfeo,” 
wrongly printed as being from “Alceste,” and the “Chorus of Dervishes,” from 
Beethoven's “Ruins of Athens,” in the arrangement of Saint-Saens. The stun- 
ning virtuosity of Mr. Hofmann’s delivery of the octaves in the latter, with the 
powertul crescendo achieved, was the most remarkable achievement in this bevy 
Chere followed a finely proportioned interpretation of Beethoven’s A flat sonata 
Op. 110, in which the player laid bare the work’s structural significance, evi- 
dently preferring to keep the music’s emotional message subdued to accentuate 
its more objective attributes. 

The most impressive pianism was vouchsafed in the twenty-four preludes, 
Op. 28 of Chopin, to which he added the prelude in C sharp minor, Op. 45. In 
many of these, those qualities which have lent Mr. Hofmann’s playing distinction 
were much in evidence, the unexcelled technical brilliancy, the pithy tone and 
the wide dynamic gamut; there was also the individual manner of treating inner 
voices as though they were of greater importance than the chief melodic line 
which has been an increasingly prominent feature of Mr. Hofmann’s conceptions 
in recent years. Perhaps his finest accomplishment was his thrilling exposition 
of the twenty-fourth, D minor prelude, which assumed heroic proportions beneath 
his powerful fingers. 
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32 MUSICAL AMERICA for March 25, 1936 


Ballet and Opera in Juilliard Double Bill 


HE coat of many colors was dis- 

closed as the subject of a ballet 

and, figuratively, the tonal sub- 
stance of an opera when the Juilliard 
Opera Department courageously under- 
took Werner Josten’s ‘Joseph and His 
Brethren’ and Ravel’s “L’Heure Es- 
pagnole’ on four successive evenings, 
March 9, 10, 11 and 12. The American 
composer’s Biblical pantomime achieved 
a premiere at the first of these per- 
formances. Ravel's scintillant little 
satire was brought back to local cur- 
rency as something of a novelty in New 
York, though it had been experimented 
with briefly by both the Metropolitan 
and the visiting Chicago Opera, and ts 
now nearly thirty years old. The double 





Dunham & Bucher 

Scene from ‘L'Heure Espagnole,’ Showing, Left to Right: Roderic Cross as Don Inigo Gomez, 

John Seully as Torquemada, Mary Catherine Akins as Concepcion, Roland Partridge as 
Gonzalvo, and Raymond Middleton as Ramiro 








ated by the titles given them, as follows: a praiseworthy achievement that was kept 
I, Preludio—Jacob praying’; II, well within the limitations of those con- 
Pastorale—The Beloved Son’; III, cerned. The simple decors, designed by 
Sonata— ‘Joseph sold into Egypt’; IV, members of Frederick J. Kiesler’s stage- 
Canzona— Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife’ ; craft class, were deftly contributive. 
\, Ceremonia— Joseph interprets Phar- Mr. Josten’s music tells its story well, 
aoh’s dreams’: VI, Sinfonia—‘Joseph creating something of atmosphere for each 
makes himself known to his brethren.” of the stage vignettes and possessing in its 
As this summary suggests, the score is own right a prevailingly pictorial character 
f a structural cohesiveness to make it At times acridly dissonant, as in the strik- 
seli-sufficient as music, rather than a mere ingly Hebraic opening, the score unhesi- 
background or accompaniment for a stage tatingly forsakes the devices of the aton 
spectack Indeed, a question arises as to alists and polytonalists when there is a 
whether its rhythmic character ts such as to desire on the composer's part for euphony 
nake feasible anv verv extensive or varied \s an instance, the traditional has full sway 
Staniberg employment of dance choreography. This 7 the oe oe ~ pastorale that — 
: is not to mmplyv that the work is lacking in the introduction. in some sections, there 1s 
Werner Josten, Composer of Joseph and movement. Its psa however. is — = “ richly harmonized instrumental melody and 
His Brethren all for lescriptive and narrative posturings in others writing that is of linear com- 
bill represented one of the most highly rather than terpsichorean patterns Wisely, plexity, as in the fugato of one of the 
creditable of the Juilliard’s stage achieve t would seem, the Juilliard representation later espisodes. Varied as is the score, it 
ments, the ballet in particular marking a was confined largely _to pantomime, the achieves unity through a a species of styli 
departure that produced surprisingly good net exception being the Oriental dance of zation, and it has personality by virtue of 
results Marian Lawrence its distinctive orchestration . 
‘Joseph and His Brethren’ is a represen Arthur Mahoney, who acted as chore- ‘L’Heure_ Espagnole’, with its risque 
tative and late work of its composer, the grapher as well as miming Joseph with story and its demand for the utmost of 
gifted head of the music department hnique adequately adjusted to the re- Gallic finesse, would seem a parlous under- 
Smith College. whose “Concerto Sacro’ is vents of the task, must be credited taking for students, particularly in an 
recalled as one of the most satisfying of with a performance that avoided the pit English translation. It need not be con 
recent American orchestral novelties. In falls into which an amateur or semi-amateur tended that the Juilliard fledglings achieved 
six scenes or sections, it depicts the prin- group of this kind might easily be led. It the aristocracy and the elegance of the best 
cipal incidents of the Scriptural story of is mot necessary to mention the individual professional performances. There was some 
Joseph. The nature of these is clearly ind: participants to extend due recognition to blunting of fine edges, some over-eager 





Cast for ‘Joseph and His Brethren’ 
| NEP Peper es are Roger Pryor Dodge 
pO Te .-Arthur Mahoney 
§ Harding Blum 


> a: e ; 
SRIOEIDGS 56 5ks KER KS Kade (Sidney Stark 


PC WU MEN ic dt ivketincndasten eu Fe Alf 
PMD Rant cedsceete Roger Pryor Dodge 
Oriental Dancer..........Marian Lawrence 
ER A EEE David Otto 


Brethren, Ishmaelites, servants to 
Pharaoh 


Alternate cast for ‘L’Heure 
Espagnole’ 

Ramiro, 

George Britton and Raymond Middleton 
Torquemada. 

Richard Browning and John Seuliy 
Gonzalvo, 

Allen Stewart and Roland Partridge 
Don Inigo Gomez, 

Glenn Darwin and Roderic Cross 
Concepcion, 

Ruby Mercer and Mary Catherine Akins 


Albert Stoessel, musical director. 

Aliredo Valenti, stage director. 

Arthur Mahoney, choreographer. 

Settings and costumes by students, di 
rected by Frederick J. Keisler. 











ness to emphasize points, some departures 
from the all-pervasive air of insouciance 
which even the amorous poutings and petty 
fumings of the disappointed Concepcion 
must never be permitted to shatter. But ali 
things considered, the alternate casts each 
acquitted themselves with credit in a diffi 
cult undertaking. 

Robert A. Simon's translation was one 
both clever and singable. But the airi- 
ness of the original is not for English 
words. Musical considerations—matters of 
timbre as well as inflection—make this a 
clear illustration of the sacrifice involved, 
if intellibility of text for a particular audi- 
ence is to take precedence over the idiomatic 
relation of words and music, particularly 
when these are as essentially one in color 
and tang as they are in this subtle and 
wholly French creation. The marvel is 
that Mr. Simon has preserved so much of 
the original feeling. The setting provided 
for the clock shop was a delight in itself. 
But it also possessed a certain comic-strip 
assertiveness not quite the artistic milieu 
for Ravel’s ironic comedy of manners. 
‘L’Heure Espagnole’ is a fantasy but it 
is not the folk tale or the fairy story which 
this setting, attractive as it is, might seem 
to imply. 

Given admirable stage direction, the stu 
dent singers met their requirements with a 
proficiency that would make gratuitious the 
singling out of individual participants in 
either cast for special mention. The sound 
musical direction of Mr. Stoessel was the 
rock on which both the ballet and the opera 
found a sure foundation. The school or 
chestra again acquitted itself with mucl 
credit to the players and the conductor, 
though one could have wished for a lighter 
body of tone for Ravel’s score, filled as it 
is with the glint and the sparkle of effects 
as evanescent as they are delightful. ). T. 





Thaddeus Wronski, Executive Director 
FOR THE SEASON—MAY 1936 


Thursday, MAY 7, CHICAGO: Auditorium Opera House—''THE DYBBUK." 


Saturday, MAY 9, CHICAGO: Matinee and Evening—"THE DYBBUK.”" 
Monday, MAY II, DETROIT: Masonic Temple—"PRINCE IGOR." 


The four performances in co-operation with Detroit Symphony 
( Orchestra, Art of Musical Russia, Inc., and Yakovleva’s Ballet Russe 





THIS IS THE ITINERARY OF THE DETROIT CIVIC OPERA 


Tuesday, MAY 5, DETROIT: Masonic Temple—"AIDA" with Martinelli, Tentoni, Meisle, Royer, Ruisi, etc. 


Wednesday, MAY 6, DETROIT: World's Premiere in English, and American Premiere of the sensational European success, Lodovico 


Rocea's “THE DYBBUK" with Raisa, Jaegel, Eustis, Royer, Ruisi, etc. 


Friday, MAY 8, CHICAGO: “PRINCE IGOR" with Palmer, Eustis, Dubrovsky, Ivantzoff, Welikanoff, Romakoff, Kallini, etc. 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, MAY 13, 14, 15 and 16: Matinee and Evening—New York—Carnegie Hall—"THE DYBBUK." 


The operas “AIDA” and “THE DYBBUK” will be conducted by Maestro Franco Ghione, who conducted the first per- 
formance of “THE DYBBUK” at La Scala in 1934, and who comes to America at the request of the composer, Lodovico 
Rocca. The opera “PRINCE IGOR” will be conducted by Eugene Fuerst, Musical Director of Art of Musical Russia. 
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Community-Cooperative Campaigns 
Show Large Increase in Membership 


ss T is evident that the popularity of 

music in the films and the improve- 
ment in programs on the radio are ma- 
terially influencing the general music 
taste of the public,” declared Ward 
French, general manager of Community 
and Cooperative Concert Service, 
apropos of the opening of the cam- 
paign season in the week of March 2. 

“Never has there been so much in 
terest displayed in music and concerts 
as in this season,” Mr. French contin- 
ued. “Up to March 1, 204 cities were 
actively affliated through the Commu- 
nity and Cooperative Association move- 
ment from coast to coast and through- 
out Canada. Another contributive 
cause for this widespread interest is the 
unprecedented array of stellar attrac- 
tions from which cities could choose 
their next season’s musical needs. Many 
new artists have gained prominence this 
last season and promise to be headlin- 
ers of the future. These, with the al- 
ready attractive lists of recognized art- 
ists and concert attractions, offer an un- 
usual selection to both Cooperative and 
Community Concert Associations. 

Providence Has 3,000 

“It is interesting to note the progress 
niade in several of the cities which use 
these plans Providence, which 
to be unusually community-wise, had 2, 
800 members paid in before the cam 
paign actually opened, and closed its 
membership of 3,000 and started a 
waiting list on the afternoon of the first 
campaign day. 

“Scranton Community Concerts fin 
ished the campaign a day ahead of time 
with a capacity of 1,500 members and 
a waiting list. Utica, N. Y., increased 
membership with more than 1,500. Ge- 
neva, N. Y., Cooperative Concerts in- 
to 565. Concord, N. H., fin 
ished the campaign with 514 members, 
100 more than last year. Decatur, IIl., 
increased membership more than 100 
and now has 603 members. Elkhart, 
Ind., marked down a gain of more than 


sees 


creased 





Apeda 
Ward French, Who Notes the Increase in 
Community and Cooperative Concerts in 


This Spring's Campaigns 


100, and Shreveport, La., also had a 
large increase. So it goes. 

“Campaigns running the week ol 
March 16 were in Elmira, N. Y.; Eliza 
Leth, N. J.; Potsdam, N. Y.; Roanoke, 
Va.: Gloversville, N. Y.: Warren, Pa.: 
Greenwood, Miss.; El Dorado, Ark 
Muskogee, Okla.; Marshall, Tex., and 
It. Madison, Ia.” 


Charles Hacketts Entertain 

\t their winter residence on Park 
Avenue, Charles Hackett, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Mrs. Hackett 
entertained on the afternoon of March 
17 for their many friends in New York. 
\mong those present were many promi 
nent in operatic and concert circles, as 
well as numerous music lovers, who 
have been devotees of Mr. Hackett ever 
since his return to this country after 
a brilliant operatic career in Italy. 





Teacher of Voice 


Institute of Musical Art 
of the 
Juilliard School of Music 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 1936 
VOICE Group VOoIcE 
CHORAL CONDUCTING 


A demonstration of Mr. Taylor’s Group 


Voice work in the 


Supervisor’s Depart 
ment, will be held on Tuesday, March 31st 
at 10 o'clock A.M., at the Juilliard School 
ot Music, 130 New 


Y ork. 


Claremont Avenue, 


Mr. Taylor’s book “GROUP VOICE,” 
issued by 


G. SCHIRMER, INC. 


has pust been 





BERNARD U. TAYLOR 


Address: 464 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK 











BUFFALO FORMS AN 
ORCHESTRA SOCIETY 


Endeavors to Raise $75,000 to 
Aid Philharmonic Now Under 
Federal Sponsorship 


BurraLo, March 20.—In an effort to 
place the Buffalo Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by Lajos Shuk and operating 
under WPA sponsorship, on a self- 
sustaining and permanent basis, an or- 
ganization of interested citizens known 
as the Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra 
Society hopes during the week of 
March 16-23, to raise $75,000, this sum 
having been decided on as adequate for 
the purpose. It is proposed to present 
a series of concerts covering a period 
of six months, with ten to twelve major 
concerts and four to six famous 
ists. 

On Feb. 29 in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
an audience was enthralled by a beauti 
ful performance of Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ 
bv the church choir under Hugh Ross, 
conductor of the New York Schola Can- 
torum. Soloists were Dorothy Curry, 
Florence Ann Reid, John Priebe and 
Herbert Jones. Instrumental support 
was supplied by Cameron Baird’s Cham- 
ber Society Orchestra. DeWitt C. Gar 
retson was at the organ. 


solo- 


Helen Olheim in Recital 


lhe Chromatic Club closed its series 
of evening artist's recitals on Feb. 4 
in the Twentieth Century Club with a 
concert by Helen Olheim, Metropolitan 
Opera contralto. The program which 
held the delighted attention of a capac 
ity audience, included songs by Schu 


bert, Carpenter, Gretchaninoff, Ravel, 
Hué, Elgar, Leoni and many others. 
R. Leon Trick accompanied. 

The Buffalo Symphony Society pre 


sented the Kolisch Quartet on Feb. 17 
in the Hotel Statler ballroom. The pro 
gram: Quartet in D Minor, K. 421, 
Mozart; Quartet in F, Ravel, and Quar- 
tet in B Flat, Op. 130, with the Grand 
Fugue, Op. 133, Beethoven. During the 
intermission, C. J. Hamlin made the 
gratifying statement that this season's 
subscription to the chamber music series 
has been the largest in its thirteen years 
existence. A recital by the Pro Arte 
String Quartet on March 16, will bring 
the present season to a close. 

Dalies Frantz, pianist, was heard in 
Elmwood Music hall on March 10, in 
joint recital with Helen Jepson, soprano 
of the Metropolitan opera. The concert 
brought to a close the present Philhar 
monic Giovanni Martinelli, 
Metropolitan opera tenor, was heard in 
recital in the Buffalo Consistory on 
March 15, sponsored by the Buffalo 
Concert Bureau. 


series. 


McDoweELl! 


ETHEL 


Lucrezia Bori and Antonia 
Honored for Achievements 

Among twenty-four women honored 
for achievements in business and the 
professions by the New York League of 
Business and Professional Women at a 
banquet held in the Hotel Pennsylvania 
on the evening of March 18, were 
Lucrezia Bori and Antonia Brico. 

Miss Bori has been one of the leading 
sopranos of the Metropolitan Opera 
since 1913. She has headed the recent 
campaigns to save the Metropolitan and 
is the only member of the artist person- 
nel who is also a member of the board 
of directors. Miss Brico is the conduc 
tor of the New York Women’s Sym 
phony. 


Brico 
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Wide World 
Lotte Lehmann as Elisabeth in the ‘Tannhauser' 


Performance Which Closed the Metropolitan's 
Matinee Wagner Cycle 


As from the revival of ‘Fidelio,’ 
which is reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue, the two weeks before the last at 
the Metropolitan Opera have brought 
interest in the return of Grace Moore, 
who sang in two performances of ‘La 
Bohéme,’ and in several opportunities to 
hear singers in new roles. 

Among these were John Charles 
Thomas in his first ‘Rigoletto’ in New 
York, Susanne Fisher as Manon, Mi- 
caela and Marguerite, Bruna Castagna 
as Azucena and Santuzza, and Julius 
Huehn as Escamillo. 

Lotte Lehmann sang Elisabeth in the 
*“Tannhauser’ which closed the matinee 
Wagener cycle and Editha Fleischer and 
Ludwig Hofmann were heard in ‘Die 
Meistersinger.’ 


Hackett and Antoine Sing in ‘Mignon’ 


‘Mignon’ on the evening of March 4 had 
an American Wilhelm Meister in the per- 
son of Charles Hackett, as well as a native 
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Several Artists 





Charles Hackett, Who Sang in ‘Mignon’ 


born Philine in Josephine Antoine. Both 
shared with Lucrezia Bori as Mignon and 
Ezio Pinza as Lothario the honors and the 
success of a well-balanced performance. A 
particular word must be said for the at- 
tractive Frederic of Helen Olheim. Others 
in the cast were Angelo Bada, James Wolfe 
and Hubert Raidich. Louis Hasselmans 
conducted ; 


Matinee ‘Meistersinger’ with Changes 
of Cast 


Rethberg’s indisposition 

Fleischer to the part of 
performance of ‘Die 
Meistersinger’ on March 5. Another sub 
stitution was Chase Baromeo for Emanuel 
List in Pogner’s role. Miss Fleischer sang 
charmingly and was a very pretty heroine 
indeed and Mr. Baromeo gave a dignified 
and musical performance. René Maison 
repeated his melodious portrayal of Wal- 
ther. 

Ludwig Hofmann, singing Hans Sachs 
for the first time this season, gave a very 
moving interpretation of the humorous and 
philosophic cobbler, singing with mellow 
voice and acting with gentle restraint 
Karin Branzell was the excellent Magda 
lene and other familiar and fine portrayals 
were Hans Clemens’s as David and Julius 


Elisabeth 
brought Editha 
Eva in the cycle 


Assume New Roles in Fortnight 


Huehn’s as Kothner. Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducted a spirited and warm-toned or- 
chestra. 


Susanne Fisher as Manon 


‘Manon,’ on the evening of March 5, 
gave Susanne Fisher her first opportunity 
to impersonate before a Metropolitan audi- 
ence the pathetic creature of whim and ill 
fortune who has the title role in this 
melodious lyric drama. For this third per- 
formance of the season, Richard Crooks 
again appeared as Des Grieux, Richard 
Bonelli as Lescaut, and Chase Baromeo as 
the elder Des Grieux. Others in the cast 
were Pearl Besuner, Charlotte Symons, 
Irra Petina, Angelo Bada, George Cehanov- 
sky, Dudley Marwick, Max Altglass, 
Arnold Gabor, Hubert Raidich and Gina 
Gola, Louis Hasselmans conducted. 

Miss Fisher, best known here as Cio- 
Cio-San, made of Manon a very real and 
convincing character who realized the 
dramatic possibilities of the role as aptly 
as she sang Massenet’s provocative, if un 
developed, phrases. Long applause from the 
audience took on special significance in 
view of the fact that local operagoers are 





Leon Elzin 
Susanne Fisher 2s Mienem im Miassemet's Opera 





John Charles Thomas as Rigoletto, Which 


accustomed to hear Lucrezia Bori as 
Manon. Mr. Crooks, singing the role i 
which he made his Metropolitan debut 
treated the part of Des Grieux with the 
sure touch of long experience. He was 
especially good voice R 


Castagna’s First Azucena 


As Azucena, Bruna Castagna engendered 
some unexpected excitement in the pet 
formance of Verdi’s ‘Il Trovatore’ on the 


evening of March 6. The Italian mezzo’s 
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PIERRE 


LUBOSHUTZ »- NEMENOFF 


Duo Pianists 


i AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
SEASON 1936-1937 


Steinway Pianos 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 





Mngement NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
GEORGE ENGLES, Managing Director 
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CONCERTS: Bach Mass Given; Several Ensemble Recitals 


ECITAL halls have held much in- 

terest and pleasure during the fort- 
night, with solo performances of many 
types and several group appearances. 
Two debuts occurred, Benjamin De 
Loache and Conrad Thibault in song 
recitals. Emanuel List made a recital 
appearance and two string quartets 
played unhackneyed programs. 


Oratorio Society Gives B Minor Mass 
for Tenth Time 


That “insignificant example of my skill 
in ‘Musique, as Bach termed the Mass 
in B Minor in presenting it to his sover- 
eign, Augustus III, was given its tenth 
complete performance by the Oratorio So- 
ciety of New York, Albert Stoessel, con- 
ductor, assisted by an orchestra of sixty, 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of March 
3. The were Winifred Cecil, so 
prano; Risé Stevens, mezzo-soprano; Dan 
Gridley, tenor, and Robert Crawford, bari 
tone 


S( yt vist s 


Though the soloists were uniformly good 
ind sang with a self-effacing artistry and 
understanding of their appointed tasks, in 
any performance of the stupendous Mass 
it is always the chorus that is the chief 
protagonist and bearer of Bach’s universal 
message. It was not less so upon this oc 
casion, for from the passionate cry of the 
first four bars of the Kyrie to the final 
Dona nobis pacem, of the Agnus Dei, the 
members of the .chorus responded to the 
urgency and profundity of this music with 
rare fervor. 

Mr. Stoessel’s conception of the work 
is both ardent and reverent. The singing 
of the Et incarnatus est in the Credo, 
fraught with brooding mystery, and the 
almost voiceless terror of the Crucifixus, 
was a notable achievement, not diminished 
by the God-spanning hymn of praise in the 
Sanctus 

Miss Stevens sang most ably, the strong, 
clear and flexible properties of her voice 
adding much to her arias and Miss 
Cecil, in her duets with Miss Stevens and 
Mr. Gridley, used an organ of fresh and 
lyric quality with taste and discrimination 
Of the only Mr. Crawford at 
times sang with a dry and uncommunica- 
tive tone. 


solo 


S( vlc ist s 


Important instrumentalists were Charles 
Lichter, concertmaster ; Barrére, 
flute ; Bruno Labate, oboe; Carlos Mulinex, 
Bruno Jaenicke, horn; Alfred M. 


Georges 


oboe : 





Arthur Fear, Heard in a Town Hall Song 
Program 


Greenfield, harpsichord, and Hugh Porter, 


organ 


Petri and Zadora in Two-Piano Recital 
Egon Petri and Michael Zadora, pianists 


Town Hall, March 3, evening: 
Overture to ‘The Magic Flute’ 

Mozart- Busoni 
Improvisation on a Theme by Bach Busoni 
Sonata in D ; Mozart 
‘Don Juan’ Fantasy Liszt 


Mozart- Busoni 
Mozart- Busoni 


Fantasy in F Minor. 

Duettino Concertante. 

This concert ‘was given for the benefit 
of Training in Agriculture for the Pales 
tine “Hashomer Hatzair’” and it was in 
evitable that a program which came com 
paratively readily to hand should have t 
be relied upon. It is said to be an exact 
replica of one once given by Mr. Petri 
with Busoni in Berlin. As both pianists 
concerned on this are erstwhile 
pupils of Busoni their teamwork had the 
advantage of a similar style of playing 
and uniformity of tone quality, while a 
lack of perfect synchronization from time 


occasit mn 


to time was a minor matter that only 
frequent playing together could obviate 
The tawdry Liszt transcription and 


Busoni’s arrangement of the ‘Magic Flute’ 
Overture are, to say the least, futile pro 
gram two pianos; nor were 
Busoni’s uninspired musings on 


pieces for 
drearily 
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a Bach theme more worthy of the artists 
efforts. The best music was the familiar 
Mozart sonata and the closing Duettino 
Concertante, a delectable morsel that would 
seem to have come unscathed through the 
process of being “arranged.” 


Both artists are excellently equipped, 





Underwood & Underwood 
Alice de Cevée, Pianist, Who Played with 
the Barrére Little Symphony 


with their highly developed technique, t 
meet the demands Mozart’s music makes 
upon facile fingers, the while their ay 


: 


proach to this music may be a whit more 
Lisztian than the style purist would cou 

tenance. The first movement of the sonata 
was noteworthy for speed rather than 
nuance and there are greater lyric possi 
bilities in the slow movement than 
realized in the performance, but the 


were 


iuet 


tino was played with a great deal 
charm, so much indeed that the audies 
demanded a repetition G 


Beatrice Harrison and Henri 
Play in Joint Recital 
Beatrice Harrison, 
Deering, pianist, were heard in a joint re 
cital in the Town Hall on the evening 
March 4. The feature of their progran 
was the first performance in America 


Deering 


‘cellist, and Henr 


Sonata for both instruments by An 
Bax. There was also Brahms’s E Minor 
Sonata, three chorales by Bact 


arranged 
for ’cello and piano by Kodaly, and sol 
groups for both the artists 

The Bax work did not impress as being 
important musi More or 
tive in harmonic structure, it was not over 
laden with 


‘ 
i€ss conserva 


ideas 


and was very lengthy 
The slow movement had an interesting 
melodic line and was the best executed 


In the other movements there was a tend 
ency towards overbalance in the piano part 
The Brahms sonata was beautifully given 
in every respect and won loud applause 
The Kodaly arrangements were good Bacl 
but are probably more interesting i 
original form Miss Harrison 
short pieces by Lully and Elgar 
Deering items by Debussy, Ravel and de 


Kalla. H 


their 
iffered 
and Mr 


Alan Seymour in Piano Recital 
Alan Seymour, pianist, gave a recital 
the Town Hall before a capacity audience 
on the evening of March 6. Bach’s Far 
tasia in C Minor and the same composer's 
Prelude and Fugue in D, which were the 


initial works on his program, were play: 


with a diffidence and touch that belonged 
to the group of Chopin with which he con- 
cluded his list, rather than to the climactic 
sonorities of the Eisenach master 

The Adagio of Beethoven's Sonata in C, 
Op. 33, was more congenial to the pian 
ist’s temperament, though it cannot be said 
that the first or third movements of the 
work were played with either the 
f wivacity mecessary to them. Pade- 
At Night, “Melody,” ‘Legend’ and 
Krakowiak’ completed the list P. 


Samm 
esprit 


Te WSK § 


Barrére Little Symphony Appears with 
Alice de Cevée 
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Arthur Fear in Recital 
Arthur Fear. baritone, 


- <TR TP? T ‘ rT) 
thur, accompamst Lowmtl 


Edwin McAr- 
Hall, March 8, 
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TWO PART SONGS 





Reinecke - - - Ten Short Two Part Songs in 
Canon Form 

Rachmaninoff - - Now the Waves Are Dying 

Tchaikovsky - - - - - - Pilgrim’s Song 

Delibes - - - - - - Flower Song “Lakme” 


Cyril Scott - - - - - - = Lullaby 
Gilbert and Sullivan - Braid the Raven Hair 
Gilbert and Sullivan - - - List and Learn 
Liliuokalani - - - - - - Aloha Oc 
John Ireland - See How the Morning Smiles 


Schumann - - - = = Morning Song 


THREE PART (S.S.A.) 








Grieg - - - - By the River Glommen 
Tchaikovsky - - - = Yolanda Sleeps 
Henry VIII - - - - - Carrion Crow 
Branscombe - - - May Day Dancing 
Cyril Scott - - - - = = Lullaby 
Cyril Scott - - - - Blackbird’s Song 
Donovan - - Down by the Sally Gardens 
Kernochan - - - - Sleep of Summer 
Lefebvre - - - - - Love in Brittany 
Winne - - - - - Will O The Wisp 
a 

MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 
Arne - - The Lass With The Delicate Air 
Thiman - - - - - - Go Lovely Rose 
Mead - - - - - - = Spanish Ladies 
Tchesnokoff - As A Flower Sorely Fadeth 
Cadman - - - - - - = = = Glory 
Winne - - - - - Will O’ The Wisp 
Vaughan-Williams 

Just As the Tide Was Flowing 
Gustav Holst - - - Turn Back O” Man 
P. A. Yon - - Goodbye to the Mountains 

* 


MALE VOICES (T.T.B.B.) 





Winslow - - - - Hame, Dearie, Hame 
Cadman - <= + ‘+ - « © - «= Glory 
Merwin - - - - Weep You No More 
Enders - - - Chicken in de Bread Tray 
Mendelsohn - = Children’s Drum Song 
O’Hara - - - - - - = = Roll On 


ELIZABETHAN 2 Prt. Sonos 








Morley - - - I Go Before My Darling 
Morley - - - - Go Ye My Canzonets 
Morley - - April Is In My Mistress Face 
Bennet - - Come Shepherds, Follow Me 
Wilbye - - - - Adieu Sweet Amaryllis 
Bateson - - - - = - Sister Awake 
° 
ELIZABETHAN 3 Prt. Soncs 
Gibbons - - - - - The Silver Swan 
Weelkes - - - - Sing We At Pleasure 
Weelkes - - - - - - On The Plains 
Wilbye - - Flora Gave Me Fairest Flowers 
Byrd - - Lullaby My Sweet Little Baby 
Morley - - Now Is the Month of Maying 
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NEW MUSIC: 


Harry Spier Writes Skillful Studies for 


Mastery of Consonants 


A distinct novelty that ought to appeal 
to singing teachers everywhere is Harry R. 
Spier’s ‘Vocal Art-Studies for the Mastery 
of Consonants’ (New York: J. Fischer 
& Bro.), Series I of which has been issued. 
A second series is in preparation. 

Mr. Spier is active as a vocal instructor, 
a field in which he has won success. Out 
of his experience, aided by his fine mu- 
sicianship, his creative musical ability and 
his keen mind, he has fashioned a volume 
of eight studies in the form of songs, 
which, to quote his preface, “represent an 
endeavor to provide a means whereby the 
student may successfully bridge the gaps 
between tone production, diction and the 
finished artistic delivery of song in Eng- 
lish.” 

Such a work has, indeed, been needed. 
The difficulty experienced by singers, as 
well as singing students, with their conso- 
nants is almost too well known to call for 
mention. Mr. Spier has psychologized the 
problem and offered the student a means 
for mastering his consonants not by a dull 
procedure, but by treating the subject in- 
terestingly in a really musical way. He 
has himself written the words for the 
studies, poetic words in an alliterative man- 
ner, with the consonants. Thus, the first 
study is called ‘Balmy Breezes Blow the 
Billows,’ a slow movement with an ostinato 
bass in the piano, over which the voice 
sings a melody as unique as it is effective. 
In the second he treats of ‘Clinging Clouds’ 
which ‘have clustered and climbed, to clear 
the canyon’s crested cliffs, in a brief An- 
dante semplice in folk style, opening in E 
Minor and closing in G Major. ‘Down the 
Dim and Dusky Dale’ is the third, proba- 
bly musically best of the set. The ‘Ding 
dong’ refrain is given to sustain the ‘ng.’ 

Again in the folk manner, we find ‘Fast 
Fades the Flick’ring Flame,’ a lovely mel- 
ody, with an accompaniment that wins us 
for its cleverly managed four-part writing, 
strong and individual. ‘Great Gusts of 
Grey’ is an Allegro agitato ma sostenuto, 
only a page in length, but worthy of care- 
ful study. Another one page gem is ‘Lan- 
guid Lies the Lone Atlantic,’ Brahmsian 
in feeling, with a charmingly designed ac- 
companiment, built on a figure reiterated 
throughout the piece. ‘Shy and Smiling 
Shepherdess’ is the next, an Andantino 
semplice of rare melodic appeal. Mr. Spier 
closes his set with an Allegro e marcato, 
‘Though Thousands Strive to Thwart 
Thee,’ constructed on chorale-like material 
of great solidity and beauty 

Let no one think that these studies are 
akin to the problem of saying, ‘Peter Piper 
picked a peck,’ etc. That they decidedly 
are not. Mr. Spier would be the last to 
offer such a concoction to his _ fellow 
teachers; nor would his reputation as a 
composer permit it. He is one of the more 
gifted song composers in America, despite 
his comparatively small output. As _ his 
other songs do, these studies reveal his 
subtle harmonic sense, and his skill as a 
composer, plus his understanding of the 
needs of the vocalist. His second series 
will be awaited with interest. His first 
should be examined by every teacher of 
singing; it is an achievement that is as 
meritorious as it is necessary. 


Jacobi and Shepherd Works Appear as 
S. P. A. M. Publications 


If the Society for the Publication of 
American Music needed any justification 
for its seventeen years’ existence, which 
happily it does not, it might point to its 
current publications, issued in December 
1935: Frederick Jacobi’s String Quartet 
No. 2 and Arthur Shepherd’s Quartet for 
Strings in E Minor. The works have 
again been published for the Society, scores 


and parts, by J. Fischer & Bro., New 
York. 
Mr. Jacobi’s chamber music comprises, 


as far as we know, only his First String 
Quartet (on Indian Themes) published by 
the Society in its season 1925-26. He is 
more active as an orchestral writer. But 
he knows the chamber music medium very 


Variety 


of Works 


Issued 





well, indeed ; he has probably thought about 
it more than composed in it. This second 
quartet is, of course, a more mature work 
than the first; in it one notes a stronger 
technical facility, and a more personal 
flavor. The opening Lento ma non troppo 
is an enigmatic piece of writing, but by 





Renato Toppo 
Harry R. Spier, Who Has Written an Inter- 
esting Set of Vocal Art-Studies 


the time the Allegro agitato is reached, it 
is quite smooth sailing The themes are 
good, there are melodic appeal, biting dis- 
sonances and more than a little free twen- 
tieth century harmony. In the slow move- 
ment, Andante elegiaco, B Flat Minor, 3/4 
there are warmth and genuine beauty ot 
design, in the Allegro Major, 


e1ocoso, G 





suite for piano 
ile de france 


by evangeline 
lehman 
35c 


ful ¢ 


Autumn Reverie - 


\ reverie whict was inspired 
felt while om the 
race of Saint 


haze-veiled golden 


i beaut er 
looking across the 


landscape 


poeti ar 
Germair 


autumr 


Morning Canter - 


This 


40c 


fast moving scherzo in the key ‘ 


APARNA MAMAN MMIN Mie 


is an unusual gem. It is a bit of Chant 
as the race horses take an exercise canter iS 


through the forest 


Drowsy Lilies - - 


A berceuse 
cello register 
inspired it 


with languid melody in the 


Monet's garden at Giverny 


35c 


1 whiel 
anthems 


Armistice Day - 


An inspiring, descriptive mare? 
the French and American national 
are cleverly blended 


Grade 4 is about the technical range 
of this splendid suite. Its composer 
flashed into prominence thru such 
piano compositions as A Juggler in 
Normandy, Water Lilies, 
of the Cookie Soldiers, some clever 
songs, and her Oratorio Ste. Therese 
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4/4, a very decided humor, announced by 
the ‘cello as the main theme. In short, a 
brilliantly written work, vital, expertly 
done in its composer’s best manner. It is 
dedicated to the Pro Arte Quartet. Tech- 
nically it requires very accomplished 
players. 

Just as fine in its way is the Shepherd 
quartet, a work conceived on lines as dif- 
ferent as could possibly be imagined. Shep- 
herd, like Mr. Jacobi, is one of our com- 
posers to be reckoned with; his quartet 
indicates this in every movement. The 
unison beginning, Moderato ma risoluto, E 
Minor, 6/8, is strong as granite; a fine 
lyricism is noted later in the movement, 
developed with mastery. The Lento 
sostenuto, C Major, common time, contains 
some of the richest part-writing that has 
met our eyes in a long time, writing as 
individual in conception as any its composer 
has given us. The last movement opens 
Lento espressivo, alla breve, curiously in 
D Minor, with a ’cello phrase which ushers 
in two pages of expressive writing, lead- 
ing into the main portion, E Major, Allegro 
moderato ma energicamente. The rhythms 
of this movement are almost riotous, ably 
carried out, too, in the diversified in- 
strumentation. How proud one feels of 
Mr. Shepherd’s superb command of his 
medium! He always writes with an under- 
standing of what four stringed instruments 
can do. His idiom, which has a classic 
foundation, is harmonically contemporary. 
Like Mr. Jacobi he is a composer who still 
believes in the validity of themes, no mat- 
ter how free the harmonic garb in which 
he clothes them. His work is also diffi- 
cult to play. It is dedicated to the Cleve- 
land String Quartet 


Six Preludes for Organ 


lwo books, entitled and comprising Six 
Preludes on Hymn Tunes is offered by the 
distinguished English composer, J. A 


(Continued on page 37) 
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High Voice (d to g)—50 cents 
Low Voice (b-flat to E-flat)—50 cents 
Also published for Three-Part Chorus of 
Treble Voices (S. S. A.)—I0 cents 
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Published in Two Keys 
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Sowerbutts, as a solace, doubtless, to those 
church musicians who find it virtually im- 
possible to obtain “fill-in” music for their 
services which, in addition to being short 
and quiet, is also of sufficient musical 
quality as not to constitute an insult to 
their intelligence and that of their congre- 
gations. Mr. Sowerbutts has accomplished 
the dual task admirably. 

Taking his material from such reliable 
sources as the Scottish and the Ravenscroft 
psalters, he has produced a series of pre- 
ludes, running from two to four pages each, 
which are solid harmonically, unobtrusive, 
and perfectly suited to such uses as the 
offertory. In no case is the registration 
elaborate, and the pedal parts are simple, 
except that in the ‘St. David's’ Tune in 
Book One which wants clean and rapid 
foot articulation and will submit to no “one- 
legged” jugglery. The publishers are 
Stainer & Bell, Ltd., London. R. 


A Solo Vehicle for the Viola Player 


The viola player, too long subjected to 
step-brotherly treatment by composers, will 
find a field for interesting exploration in 
the Concerto in F minor for viola and 
small orchestra by Paul Miiller-Zirich, 
his Op. 24, recently published by B. Schott’s 
Sons, Mainz (New York: Associated Mu- 
sic Publishers, Inc.) 

The composer obviously knows the in- 
strument well and understands how to ex- 
ploit its sonorities to the best advantage, 
and in this work he has provided a vehicle 
for the most accomplished virtuoso. 

Of the four movements, the first, of con- 
tinent length, with energetic themes and 
brilliant cadenza, provides the greatest op- 
portunity for bravura display ; but the third, 
a Passacaglia with a_ characteristically 
stately theme, is musically the most inter 
esting and impressive. The brief slow 
movement, a pallid Duetto, is cerebral 
rather than emotional or poetic, while the 
final Alla Giga has a rhythmic drive that 
creates an increasingly climactic effect up 
to the pause for a final cadenza passage 
for the solo instrument just before the end 

The orchestra scoring for one oboe, one 
bassoon, one trumpet, a string quintet not 
too heavily duplicated and percussion, gives 
this concerto a special availability. es 


Charles Gilbert Spross Writes Sonata 
for Violin and Piano 


Had anyone predicted twenty years or 
more ago that Charles Gilbert Spross, then 
enjoying the greatest success with his songs 
‘Will o’ the Wisp,’ ‘Come Down, Laughing 
Streamlet’ and many others, would write 
a sonata, more than a few heads would 
have shaken questioningly. 

Their shaking would have been of no 
avail, for Mr. Spross has done that very 


thing. His Sonata in D Minor for violin 
and piano has recently been published 
(Philadelphia: John Church Company 
Theodore Presser Co., Selling Agents) 


and is an addition of distinct value to the 
list of American sonatas for these two 
instruments 

Choosing a good key for a violin sonata 

3rahms and Schumann, used it tellingly 
in theirs !—Mr. Spross has written a work 
which deserves praise for its unfailingly 
ingratiating quality. He has not tried to 
ape any composer, nor has he affected the 
modernistic note that many about him in 
the world today employ, a note that would 
be unsuitable to him. Instead he has re- 
mained a lyricist in all the four movements 
Even in the development section of his 
Allegro con brio, he is lyrical in the same 
way that Grieg is in his sonata movements 
The Andante, D Major, is in 5/4 time and 
is charmingly managed, as is the Scherzo 
\llegro in F, 6/8(3/4), with its cleverly 
contrived pissicato figure in the violin’s 
opening measures. The final movement is 
an Allegro, D Minor, 4/4, preceded by two 
measures, Lento. The work ends brilliantly 
with an Allegro molto coda of sixteen mea 
sures 

Technically neither the piano nor violin 


(Continued on page 38) 
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BONE COME 
A-KNITTIN’ 
Song by 
Jacques Wolfe 
Sung by 
Paul Althouse 


High, G—Low, Eb 
Price, 50 cents 
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LONESOME 
COWBOY 


Song by 








Lee Jones 
Sung by 
Walter Cassel 


Medium—Low in D 
Price, 50 cents 





THE TOY 
BALLOON 


Song by 
Julia Fox 
Sung by 


Mario Chamlee 


High, D—Low, C 
Price, 50 cents 
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Sung by 
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Song by 
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Florence Easton 
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SHORT'NIN’ 
BREAD 
Song by 
Jacques Wolfe 
Sung by 
James Melton 


High, F—Med., D—Low, C 
Price, 50 cents 
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SOUTHERN 
SERENADE 
Song by 
Gustav Klemm 
Sung by 
Giovanni Martinelli 
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part is too difficult to make the sonata 
possible for skilled amateurs, as well as 
professionals. Mr. Spross is to be con- 
gratulated on his successful writing im the 
form, on his naturalness and freedom from 
mannerisms and on the sincerity which 
speaks in every measure. The title page 
bears these words: “Respectfully dedicated 
to my friend, Edward A. Rice, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.” It was with Mr. Rice that 
the composer first played the sonata im a 
series of violin and piano sonata broadcasts 
over Station WGY, Schenectady 4 


Necro Spirituals Arranged for Women’s 
Voices 

An important collection of twenty-five 
‘Negro Spirituals and Hymns’ has been 
arranged for women’s choruses and quar- 
tets by Marylou I. Jackson, head of the 
music department of Bennett College ‘for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. (New York 
J. Fischer & Bro.) The chief value oi 
the collection lies in the simple harmomies 


Miss Jackson has provided, in contrast 
to the elaborate and uncharacteristic set- 
tings more commonly encountered. Miss 


Jackson prefaces the book with some salu- 
tary and apparently authoritative direc- 
tions for the proper singing of the spir- 
ituals, and there is a foreword by Dr 
Hollis Dann, retiring head of the music 
education department of New York Uni- 
versity. ‘ 


=—Briefer Mention—# 


For Orchestra 
Score 
Prelude and Fugue in D Minor. By J. S$ 
Bach. Transcribed conservatively for stand- 
ard symphonic orchestra by Clifford 


Demarest. One of the set of Eight Short 


Preludes and Fugues. (Witmark.) 
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NEW MusIcC REVIEWED 


For String Ensemble 
‘Three Tumes im Three Rhythms.” By 
Em Smith A Romance, Valse Capricietto 
and Damce Pantomime, easy of execution 
and at the same time musical, are written 
for wiolim, viola, "cello and piano im vari- 
ous combimatioms and numbers. Excellent 


as class material for string ensemble. The 
plane accompaniment is optional. (Car! 
Fischer 
For Percussion Band 
‘The-Merry-Go-Round” An _ arrange 


ment of the fimale from Haydn’s Op. 75, 
Noa 5 (the origimal medium not stated), 
for triangle. tambourine, cymbals, 
drum and gomg and piano duet by 
Rowland. Simple technically for all 
ticipants. (Stamer & Bell.) 
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For Piano 

Book I, by Mar- 

A collection 
for piano, 

interspersed 
(London 

Galaxy. ) 
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The Pianist Musician,” 
Mary Dommngton 
wery easiest pteces 
with which are 
and 
New 
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two hands 
OCasnomal 


Staimer & Be York 


Rhymes.” By 


fwets songs. 


hi 


Cyril Scott. Six 
little mel mostly familiar, set to nur- 
sery rhymes (without the words, how- 
ever) and arranged as duets. Very easy. 
( London New York: Galaxy.) 


‘Nursery 
dines, 
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Four Piamo Duets (‘After Old Nursery 
Tunes’). By Alec Rowley. Short and ca- 
pably set melodies from the kindergarten 
Fasy somewhat beyond the “first 
steps” stage Novello R. 


—— 

‘Etchings.” by Charles Haubiel. Five 
fairly simple pieces, all very musical in feel- 
ing, entitled, “Dance of the Dorian Youths,’ 
Where the Shadow Lies,” ‘Lonely Elf Sings 
the Brook,” “The Fairy Spinning Wheel,’ 
‘Ride thru the Night.” (Composers 
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HOWARD 


For Chorus, 


Quoting from 
. . it is one of the best things Dr 
have called it that. 


There was a splendid and spontaneous reaction at the open- 
ing night of the Ann Arbor Festival 


SONGS FROM DRUM TAPS 


Baritone Sole and Orchestra 


which had its world premiere on that occasion. 


three of Walt Whitman's poems, is in a manner a ‘choral symphony 
The first number Beat! Beat! Drens! & 
rhythmic movements we know for chorus, the secomd 2 setting of By the Bivouac’s Fitful 
Flame one of the loveliest utterances im the composer's entire output. 
To Thee Old Cause, a climaxed outpouring that thrills p 


The MICHIGAN DAILY s@ys: 


“In it one senses an approach to a distinctively American music.” 





For High School Supervisors who have good girls’ glee club 
material at their disposal we recommend. | 


A. WALTER KRAMER’S 
IN NORMANDY 
(4 Recoce Romance) 


Choral Cycle of four poems for S.S.A. 


The composer has supplied characteristic music in his 
familiar style, full of color and real atmosphere. While this 
music is not in any sense easy, it lies well within the possi- 


May, 1935) to 
HANSON’S 
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The work, made up of 
Dr. Hanson might 
eme of the most vitally 


Hanson has writtes 


and the closing, 
cmers and listeners alike.” 


Price $1.00 
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Horatio Connell, Baritone, Sang Four Songs 
by Beethoven in the Last Juilliard Program 
of That Composer's Chamber Music 


Horatio Connell, baritone, 
tohven’s ‘Faithful Johnnie,’ ‘In questa 
tomba oscura,’ ‘Der Kiiss,’ ‘Die Liebe 
des Nachsten,’ and ‘Die Ehre Gottes aus 
der Natur,’ at the fifth and last program 
in the Beethoven cycle of chamber 
music concerts given at the Juilliard 
Graduate School on March 17. Milton 
Schwartz was at the piano. Mr. Con- 
nell was warmly applauded for his scru 
pulous artistry. 

Other works performed were the So- 
nata in C Minor, Op. 30, No. 2, for 
piano and violin, played by Gregory 
Ashman and Inez Lauritano, and the 
Trio in E Flat, Op. 70, No. 2, for piano, 
violin and ’cello, played by James Fris- 
kin, Miss Lauritano and Alan Shulman. 


sang Bee- 


Audition Winners to Appear in 
Westchester Festival 
Preliminary auditions to select three 
soloists to appear on the opening night 


program of the twelfth annual West- 
chester music festival, Hugh Ross, di- 
rector, will be held during the week of 


March 30 at the County Center in 


White Plains. The date for the final 
audition is announced for April 13. Two 
of the three judges on the final audi- 
tions committee will be Albert Stoessel, 
conductor, and A. Walter Kramer, edi- 
tor-in-chief of MusIcAL AMERICA. 





Songs by Mortimer Browning Heard 

Four Songs by Mortimer Browning, 
‘This Summer,’ ‘Whisper Me Soft Al- 
lurements,’ ‘Merman Mating,’ and ‘Ex- 
ultation,, were sung by _ Richard 
Browning, tenor, at a program in one 
of the series of five musicales given 
by the National Association of Com- 
posers and Conductors on Jan. 21. Mr. 
Browning’s ‘The Night Is but a Mirror,’ 
was sung by Byron Hatfield, baritone, 
at a Lighthouse Musicale, given in New 
London, Conn., on Jan. 12. 








ELKAN-VOGEL 
NOVELTIES 


FOR APRIL | 


7 = 
Octavo 
Brahms-Duane Sapphic Ode ; A.T.B.) 
Brahms-Duane Sapphic Ode (S.S.A.) 
Harp | 
Salzedo, C. — Tiny Tales for Harpist | 
Beginners 


(no pedal required) 





| Literature 


Longy, Miquelle, R.—-Music Fundamentals 


String Orchestra 


Handel-Weaner—-Sonata No. 6 in E Major 
Orchestra 

McDonald, H.—Rhumba (from 2nd Sym- 
| phony 


| Symphonic Band 
Cailliet, L. Strains from Erin 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO. 


(Incorporated) 


| 1716 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















|G. RICORDI'S SONG PUBLICATIONS 


| LA FORGE, FRANK— 
(Three Children’s Songs) 
Hollyhocks 


| 

| 

Little Slippers of the Rain 
1] The Candy Witch 
il 

| 


sees 


Sleep Song 


BURLEIGH, H. T.— 
Little Mother of Mine -50 


|G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. 





KRAMER, A. WALTER— 
The Great Awakening 50 





Now Like a Lantern 50 

The Stirrup Cup .50 

Swans a 50 
FINLEY, LORRAINE 

Herons (A Nocturne) 50 
WATERS, ALSTON— 

Mother’s Kiss 50 


- 12 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 











AFFILIATED MUSIC CORPORATION 


Successors to Amkniga Corporation, formerly 
Sole Representative for 
America of all music imported from Russia. 


North and South 


sliti ood ; hoo hora rou , RIMSKY-KORSAKOV—‘“Kitezh,” vocal score, Russian text $ 8.00 
bilities of “ high ss l, S . - ps and could be well SHOSTAKOVICH—Lady Macbeth, Vocal score, Russ.-Eng. text 12.00 
interpreted by them. SHOSTAKOVICH—Piano Concerto, Op. 35, 2 pos., 4 hands (in score) 6.00 

Price .60 cents SHOSTAKOVICH—“The Nose,” vocal score, Russian text 20.00 
: RACHMANINOV-—Sonata for ‘cello and piano, Op. 19 3.00 


Music sent on approval 


If unable to procure from your local dealer apply direct to: 


AFFILIATED MUSIC CORPORATION 
Sales and Rental Division, 549 West 42nd St., New York City 


J. Fischer & Bro. New York, N. Y. 
119 West 40th Street 
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Templeton, Czerwonky, Schnabel 
and Huberman Heard—Ore2- 
toric by Handel Given 
Cuicaco, March 20.— Alex 
ton, the young Englishman who & ap- 
pearing mghtly m the Gold Caast Rown 
of the Drake Hotel with Jack Hi viknom 
and his orchestra, gawe lis first Anmer- 
ican piano recital m Orchestra Halll on 
March 1 before a 
Mr. Templeton opened ihe 
with a Bach-Rumme! 

lude, and Beethoven's 

Minor, Op. 57, followed by Brain's 
Intermezzo m B Flat Mimor ani 
Chopin’s Nocturne m D fim, and 
the Scherzo m B Flat Mimor. After the 
intermission a group of compositvems bby 
the gifted soloist was the offernmge. Wr 
Templeton was obhged to add several 
encores. 

Richard Czerwonky, fornmerlw com,st 
master of the Mimmeapolis Swmplho 
and now head of the 
ot DePaul University 
gave his annual recital om Komal) Haw 
on March 11. The program comted 
of Vieuxtemps’s Concerto m A 
Bach’s Chaconne for wool 
Tchaikovsky's Melodhe and a groug 
his own compositions Mr ACT WOK 
was well received 

The Woman's Symphony, with f 
lyn Levin Davis as soloist, gawe its fit 


TEED ike 
u CIseep 


uu dhemer 
peop Tract 
Ohorale Pre 


b 


Oma t 


CHpAciy 


VCMT bet pL Tae we 


School fh Wigs 


concert of the tenth ammive HEU! 
on March 8 m Studebaker Thewitre 
Ebba Sundstrom conducted Ester 
Arneson, pianist, was heard m rent 
in Kimball Hall on March 4, wndier th 
direction of the Loro Gooch Baream 
Israel im Eeypt Givem 

The Apollo Musical Chih presemne: 

Handel's ‘Israel In Eee ciinestors 


Hall on March 3 with the 


the Chicag¢ 


“1) " + TT Me 
“Vimpno4n ’ SOHOrSTS 


A New ‘Don Juan 


(C ontwerued Trom fi 


fears on that account. Hs orchestra!) pact 
tur ol this opera 1s Det mcd Gosii 2 minus 
example of that mastery mm wmrttme tor the 


modern orchestra winch lhe posses 
marked a degree 


How long shall wé watt to hea 


work in the United States i ast tu 
question im all smeerity. The Metropol 
tan Opera produced Debussy’s “Pleas 
Mélisande’ (origmally produced om Mz 
for the first time m 7925;; Richard Strauss 
‘Elektra’ (produced m T409 2. aay 
a number of other first-rate works man 
years after they were written. It bas owt 
yet given a single opera iby the hte Franz 
Schreker, nor by a wumber of other Aus 
trian and Germat ITIPOSETs QeerT East 
ability. Alban Berg's “W ozaeck’ tad wts first 
American hearime badkebpibice = ammdier 
Stokowski, as did Strawmst Maura 
under Smallens No Nabe gua bas 
yet been done here at the Memropwoibtian 
is ‘Julius Caesar’ has post heen beard 
Genoa, not at a special thestm, lat at ta 
city’s famed Carlo Fehice 

Should our Metropobttar mime to mz 
nore new operatic works ‘that «c r mo 
than casual hstenme and gredace sn! 
twaddle as that glonions exangpik 
anity called ‘Im «the Pasha + casted: 
thereby demonstratime 1 TS Br now 
impotent an Americal Mmypostt «a t 
when he 1s without talert, nt wo!) crema y 
such an orgamzation as the Leno 
Composers to let ws hear 1000 
‘Don Juan de Matiara’ m a spena! per 
formance, borrowme Lawrene Tibet 
trom the Metropolttan to sme the wtike role 
and inviting the COMIMPOSET 7 ‘Orr ih wir 
Cincinnati mduct at. “That world 
deed, be a gala occasion 


nos, amd Glenn Bennett, tenor. 


the orgam. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for March 25, 1936 


DIVERSE RECITALS OF INTEREST IN CHICAGO 


were Sydmie Smith Cooley, contralto; 
Hilda Oblim, and Betty Pietsch, sopra- 
Edgar 
Robert Birch was at 
Ted Shawn and his male 
lumecers gave a program in Studebaker 
Theatre om Feb. 28. 

Artur Schnabel, pianist, and Broni- 
siawe Huberman, violinist, were the at- 
tractions at a concert in the Auditorium 
Theatre om March 1. A large audience 
greeted the distinguished players. 

Andres Segovia and his famous 
guitar came to the Civic Theatre on 
Wareh $ and delighted his audience with 
compositions by Fernando Sor, Albeniz, 
Bach, Mozart and Mendelssohn. Harry 
Wohl, violinist, assisted at the piano 
by las gifted consort, Helene Pollenz, 


Nelsom conducted. 


was heard in Kimball Hall on March 8. 


The Musicians Club of Women pre- 
sented Annette Thorn, Blanche Strom 
Nordberg, Willa Dryden, Melvina 
Neilsson Hoffmann and Grace Desmond 
Holland at their monthly concert in 
Curtiss Hall on March 16. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Hanna Butler 
and Elizabeth Olk-Roehlk. 

The Lake View Musical Society on 
March 9 had as its soloists Hazel Heit- 
man, Estrid Buck, Lucille Ambrose, 
Marietta Gihle, Lillian Pringle and 
Grace Seiberling. Accompanists were 
Violet Martens, and Cordelia Pardee. 
The program was given in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Blackstone. The Josef- 
fer String Quartet was heard in the 
sixth of eight chamber - musicales on 
March 22 in Music Hall, Fine Arts 
building. 
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Lillian Christiansen gave a program 
of piano compositions in Kimball Hall 
on March 15. Arthur C. Becker, or- 
ganist, gave a program of well chosen 
music in St. Vincent’s Church on March 
22. Included was a Sonata in B Minor 
by Mr. Becker. 


Marcie A. McLeop 





Lhevinne Soloist with University of 
Miami Symphony 


MiamMI, Fria., March 20.—The Uni- 
versity of Miami Symphony, Arnold 
Volpe, conductor, with Josef Lhevinne, 
pianist, as soloist, gave a successful con- 
cert, the fourth in its subscription series, 
on March 16. Mr. Lhevinne was heard 
in the Tchaikovsky Concerto in B Flat 
Minor, and the’ orchestra played 
Brahms’s First Symphony and_ the 
Overture to Weber’s ‘Euryanthe.’ 








* DAMROSCH 


* EARHART 
* LOCKHART 
* SCHOLES 


- - - . these are names“ on 
which is built a catalog of 
greatest importance to all 
music education. 


We might cite—DAMROSCH: 


“A Mighty Fortress is 


Our God,” for chorus and orchestra; EARHART: “The 
Meaning and Teaching of Music’; LOCKHART: The 


Lockhart Instrumental Technics; 


Appreciation—Its History and Technics. 


Roekefeller 


*In alphabetical 


SCHOLES: Music 


order, 


of course; only time will 
tell which of these names 


has 


given the most to 


music education. 


M. WITMARK & SONS 


Center 


New York City 
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Ensembles in Solo Capacities 
at Chicago Symphony Concerts 





Trie Italiana and Kolisch Quar- 
tet Appear with Orchestra— 
Zimbalist Heard Twice as Con- 
ductor of His ‘American’ 
Rhapsedy and as Violin Soloist 


CHICAGO, March 20. 
; | “HE Trio Italiana, consisting of Al- 


fredo Casella, piano; Alberto 
Poltromeri, wiolim, amd Arturo Bonucci, 
‘cello, mtroduced Casella’s Concerto 


Op. 57 at the Chicago Symphony con- 

certs om March 12 and 13—Frederick 

Stock, comducting. The program: 
Overture “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte,” Op. 32 


Sinigaglia 

Sympgheny No. ¢ ‘Italian’ Mendelssohn 

‘Tie Fountains of Rome’ Respighi 

Cancerta,, Op. 57 Casella 
Trie Italiana 

Rifiguedy “Italia.” Op. 1! Casella 


Mr. Casella was quoted as believing 
his triple comecerto to be his best work 
amd certaimly it may be regarded in that 
ligt as far as Chicago is concerned, 
wich is littl acquainted with the out- 
pat of this Italiam composer. While 
Casella has not solved the problem of 
three solo mstruments performing 
samultameously with orchestra, any more 
tham did Beethoven, yet he has written 
msec that ts sound im workmanship. 
colortul, frequently expressive and never 
too extreme despite its author’s sym- 
pathy with comtemporary modes of com- 


Deora m 


Mr. Stock gave the rest of the pro 
eram am Italian tinge Mendelssohn’s 
taliam” Symphomy was a welcome re- 


val, thomgh that gentle composer 
agit well have beem surprised at the 
twemtieth cemtury speed with which his 
clegamt measures disposed of. 
Respighi’s “Fountains of Rome’ was 
eivem am especially lovely reading and 
the attractive Simigaglia Overture was 
i tt programs after a long 
Mr. Casella took the baton for 


were 


these 


ret mend 


adem 


s Rhapsody ‘Italia.” a work which 
twemtw wears ago was the Bolero of its 
taw. bet which mo lomger arouses the 
excitement whoch was once its inevitable 

hantte 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, appeared 


the double role of soloist and com- 
poser-comductor at the concerts of 
March 5 amd 6 The program: 


Qverture t2 “Euryanthe Weber 
Syneheny Ne. | ..Mahler 
Cancert fer Viclin in A Minor 
Glazounoff 
Mr. Zimbalist 
Acmruanm Rhanso Zimbalist 


dy 
Mr. Zimbalist conducting 
Mr. Zimbalist complied with an ex- 


pectedly virtuoso account of the 
Glazounoff Concerto, a work which 
does not test his powers in any way nor 
display to the best advantage his superb 
musicianship. Mr. Zimbalist conducted 
the premiere of his ‘American’ Rhapsody 
with such skillful display of conducting 
technique that one wished immediately to 
hear him in this capacity in the standard 
repertoire. As for his composition, it 
is a well tailored, brilliantly orches- 
trated potpourri of American tunes with 
Foster’s ‘Oh Susanna’ coming in for the 
most attention. 

Mahler’s First Symphony had been 
played but once before in the history of 
the Chicago Symphony, and there is 
reason for the present generation to 
feel indebted to Mr. Stock for its re- 
vival. It is a curious work, one which 
skates constantly on the thin ice of the 
obvious yet leaves one with a troubled 
impression that beneath run deep 
waters. The performance was of the ut- 
most polish and perfection. 

The vogue for ensemble concertos 
was continued with the appearance of 
the Kolisch Quartet at the concerts of 
Feb. 27 and 28, introducing the Handel- 
Schonberg Concerto for string quartet 
to these audiences. The program: 

Overture to ‘Abu Hassan’............ Weber 

Symphony No. 3 in C Minor... Saint-Saéns 

ES Nc cdciten doe v en Handel-Schonberg 

The Kolisch Quartet 
Guastet Oh We Bees csi vecscccdus Schubert 

While Schénberg’s dislocation of Handel 
may have been a labor of love for the 
participants, it was nothing short of an 
ordeal for the public which became restless 
and bored with this enigmatic, turgid and 
totally uninteresting effort. 


Sympathetic Schubert Reading 


Perhaps to give the visitors a chance to 
reinstate themselves in public opinion, Mr. 
Stock turned the post intermission period 
over to them, and the result was a finely 
sympathetic reading of Schubert’s ‘Death 
and the Maiden’ quartet. Anticipating the 
rigors that were to follow, Mr. Stock pro- 
grammed Saint-Saéns tuneful C Minor 
Symphony and proclaimed it with genuine 
artistry and perfection of detail. 

Mr. Zimbalist was again soloist and con- 
ductor at the concert of March 10—the 
program: 


Symphony in D sb Pteeeen eee bi Mozart 

Two Symphonic Sketches........... Mueller 

‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’... Strauss 

CD  vvcceensceeae onged ee anges Sibelius 
Mr. Zimbalist 

‘American’ Rhapsody ............ Zimbahist 


r. Zimbalist conducting 


He found infinitely more congenial scope 
for his art in the Sibelius Concerto than 
in the Glazounoff. The slow movement 
touched rarefied heights. 








SIMON & SCHUSTER, 


and 


Piest + beeks published: Carmen 


Inc., 
the opening of their MUSIC DIVISION 


peesenting at the same time the first two publications to the musical world: 
ARTUR SCHNABEL’S Memorial Edition of L. van BEETHOVEN'S 32 Piano- | 
fecte Sematas . . . 2 volumes, 863 pages, $5.00 (paper-bound), $8.00 (cloth-bound) 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY’S Adaptations of “Opgratic MAstTerPiECcEs” 
“For the Growing Pianist’s Repertoire” 
Geede 27-3 B) 2 pages im each book, pictures and 4-color cover 


Available im aff leading Music Stores, or direct from the publisher, with the understanding 
that anything beaght through us may be returned within 10 days for complete refund 


Publishers, announce 


75 cents each 
Faust——I! Trovatore—Tannhiuser 




















386 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York City 








He was again cordially approved for his 
‘American’ rhapsody. The season will of- 
fer nothing finer orchestrally than Mr. 
Stock’s reading of Mozart's ‘Prague’ Sym- 
phony and Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel.’ 
Both were inspired readings. The two 
symphonic sketches of Flourin Mueller, 
first oboist of the orchestra, had been 
heard four years previously and will merit 
repeated hearings. The composer was cor- 
dially acclaimed by the audience. 

Marcie A. McLeop 





To Teach in Chicago 








Lazar Samoiloff, Teacher of Singing, Who 
Has Been Engaged for the Summer Session 
of the Chicago Musical College 


Lazar Samoiloff, teacher of singing, 
has been engaged for the 1936 summer 
session of the master school of Chicago 
Musical College, Rudolph Ganz, presi- 
dent and director. Mr. Samoiloff will 
go to Chicago from California where 
he has been teaching for several years 
following a twenty-two year residence 
as pedagogue in New York City. 

Pupils of Mr. Samoiloff include 
Bianca Saroya, Dmitri Onofrei, Jules 
Bledsoe, Rosa Raisa, Julia Claussen, 
Marie Louise Escobar, Olga Dane, 
Laura Saunders, Bonita Fritzi, Lucille 
Millikin and Blanche Phillips. 


NEW YORK TO HEAR 
ROCCA’S ‘DYBBUK’ 


Detroit Civic Opera, Symphony 
and Art of Russia te Give 
Five Performances Here 


The Detroit Civic Opera in conjunc- 
tion with the Art of Musical Russia and 
the Detroit Symphony, will give five 
performances here in English in Car- 
negie Hall on May 13, 14, 15 and 16, 
including a matinee on the last day, oi 
Ludovico Rocca’s opera “The Dybbuk.’ 
Franco Ghione of La Scala, Milan, who 
conducted the world premiere there in 
1934, will conduct. 

The leading roles have been assigned 
to Rosa Raisa of the Chicago Opera, 
Frederick Jagel of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Edwina Eustis, Joseph 
Royer and Nino Ruisi. Members oi 
the Art of Musical Russia will sing 
lesser roles and assist the Detroit Civic 
Opera chorus in the prologue and epi- 
logue where the composer requires a 
huge choral body. 


American Premiere on May 6 


The world premiere in English and 
the American premiere of the work will 
take place on May 6 in Masonic Audi- 
torium in Detroit. Three performances 
will also be given in Chicago on May 
7 and 9 including a matinee on the sec- 
ond day, in the Auditorium Opera 
House. The Detroit Symphony will co- 
operate with Thaddeus Wronski and the 
Detroit Civic Opera, occupying the pit 
for all performances in the three cities 

Chicago will also have a single per 
formance of ‘Prince Igor,’ on May & 
Eugene Fuerst will conduct a Detroit 
as well as Chicago production of ‘Prince 
Igor,’ assisted by Yakovleva’s Ballet 
Russe. The season of the Detroit Civic 
Opera will open in Detroit on May 5 
with ‘Aida,’ conducted by Mr. Ghione 
Among the principals will be Giovan: 
Martinelli, Rosa Tentoni, Kathry: 
Meisle and Mr. Ruisi. ‘Prince Igor, 
will include Jeanne Palmer, Miss Eustis 
Georges Dubrovsky, Ivan Ivantzoff 
Ivan Velikanoff, Vassily Romakoff an 
Josef Kallini. 





Berlioz’s ‘The Damnation of Faust 
has had its first stage presentation 
Stockholm. 
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retical and technical training. 





A Demonstration of the Instrumental Versatility of Students 
Training to Become Supervisors of Music at the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School of Music by 


CONDUCTOR AND INSTRUCTOR 


| Tuesday Afternoon, March 31, at 2 o'clock 


@ These students of the Supervisors Course, who are working towards 
a B.S. degree in music education, attain during the four years work a 
proficiency in one specialized field and also explore every other branch 
of music. Practical experience, with the strings, wood-wind and brass 
comprises the method of instruction and is closely correlated with theo- 


@ The course is planned to equip the student with a practical know!l- 
edge to cope successfully with those problems which will arise when he is 
called to teach public school classes in music. 


An invitation is here extended to you to attend a typical 
orchestral laboratory class to be held at The Juilliard 
School of Music, 130 Claremont Avenue, New York City 


SPECIAL COURSE IN ORCHESTRATION and ADVANCED CONDUCTING at 
the JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL of the Juillierd School of Music 


SCHMID 























NEW HAVEN HEARS A 
NEW WORK BY SMITH 


Gerdon Soloist with Symphony 


in ‘Rondo Appassionata’ for 
Violin and Orchestra 

New Haven, March 20.—Jacques 
Gordon was soloist at the regular con- 
cert of the New Haven Symphony on 
Feb. 17, David Stanley Smith conduct- 
ing. Not only was he violin soloist in 
the Chausson ‘Poéme’ but he also gave 
the first performance of Dean Smith’s 
‘Rondo Appassionata’ for violin and 
orchestra, which is dedicated to him. 
He was enthusiastically applauded for 
a beautiful performance of the Chaus- 
son and accomplished playing of the 
diffeult Smith work. 

The Rondo ‘Appassionata’ was com- 
posed last summer with the purpose of 
writing a work which might bring new 
life to the old virtuoso piece in the 
violin repertoire as well as supply the 
growing need for compositions other 
tham concertos that can be played with 
orchestras. It is a work of real crafts- 
manship and of a rhapsodical nature 
with many passages of real beauty, suf- 
ficiently modern to demand a second 
hearing for complete comprehension. 
The rest of the program comprised 
Beethoven’s Seventh and Tchaikovsky’s 
Francesca da Rimini.’ 

Over 1,000 children in an audience 
of 1,300 attended the first of three pro- 
grams especially designed for them in 
the new plan of the New Haven Sym- 
phony to educate future audiences into 
a fuller appreciation of music. And 
they enjoyed the experience, swarming 
all over the platform at the end to see 
the imstruments at first hand. Harry 
Berman as conductor and narrator, 
showed a rare talent in handling his 
audience. The subject for this Satur- 
day afternoon concert was Orchestral 
Instruments. A month later, under 
equally favorable conditions, it was pro 
STain rmiusic 
Three Ensemble Concerts Given 
three Ensemble Concerts have been 
given in the series of four in Sprague 
Hall. At the first on Jan. 14, Hugo 
Kortschak, Max Berman, Harry Ber- 
man, and Emmeran Stoeber played 
Mozart’s Quartet in E Flat, and along 
with Ellsworth Grumman, the Beetho- 
ven Piano Quartet in E Flat. Gustave 
Langenus and Mr. Grumman played 
the Brahms Sonata in F Minor for 
clarinet and piano. It was a thorough- 
ly delightful evening of chamber music. 

rhe second program on Feb. 4 in- 
cluded the Schubert ‘Forellen’ Quintet, 
David Stanley Smith’s quartet for 
strings, and Bach’s Concerto for violin 
and string orchestra in E. A third pro- 
gram on Feb. 25 was especially dis- 
tinguished for the singing of Grace 
Donovan, soprano, in Virgil Thom- 
‘Stabat Mater,” and Merrills 

Two songs for soprano and 
quartet. Mr. Lewis, who is a 
graduate student in the Yale School of 


son’s 
Lewis’s 


string 
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David Stanley Smith, Whose New ‘Rondo 
Appassionata’ Was Played in Hartford 


Music, has succeeded in creating two 
effective songs. The remaining works 
performed were the Debussy Quartet 
and the Brahms Sextet. 

Bruce Simonds gave two sonata reci- 
tals in Sprague Hall, one each month. 
The first program was devoted to sona- 
tas of the Romantic period, and in- 
cluded the Schumann G Minor, the 
Schubert B Flat, and the Chopin B 
Minor. It was the second recital, how- 
ever, which made the event unusual, for 
the program was devoted entirely to 
sonatas of the twentieth century. They 
included the d’Indy Sonata in E, the 
Ravel Sonatine, Quincy Porter’s So 
nata, and Arnold Bax’s first sonata in 
F Sharp Minor. The pianist performed 
with brilliance and mastery. 

In the Woolsey Hall concert series, 
John Charles Thomas sang on Jan. 13, 
and Schnabel played on Feb. 10. The 
Schnabel program was characteristical- 
ly all-Beethoven, similar to his fifth 
Carnegie Hall list except that Op. 111 
was played in Woolsey Hall. 

Other concerts include the Sunday 
evening performance of the Civic Or 
chestra with Hugo Kortschak conduct 
ing, on Jan. 19; the appearance of 
Bartlett and Robertson in a program 
of two pianos; an all-Bach program on 
the harpsichord by John Kirkpatrick, 
and several student recitals. 

Mites KASTENDIECK 


Enid Szantho Active in Europe 


Enid Szantho, contralto of the Vienna 
Opera who made her first American 
tour this season, has appeared widely 
in Europe since her return in February. 
During that month she sang in three 
performances of the ‘St. Matthew’ Pas- 
sion under Furtwangler in Berlin, and 
in. March was heard in Mozart’s 
Requiem in Amsterdam under Bruno 
Walter. She will be heard in the forth- 
coming Covent Garden opera season and 
is scheduled for several previous ap- 
pearances in Vienna where she will sing 
in the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion, the Missa 
Solemnis and participate in the Mahler 
and Reger festivals. 


BERGEN COUNTY CONTEST 


800 Students in Fourth Annual Music 
Festival on March 18 and 20 


HacKENSACK, N. J., March 20.— 
More than 800 Bergen county elemen- 
tary and high school students took part 
in the fourth annual music festival on 
March 18 and 20, sponsored by the 
Bergen county division of the music 
department of the N. J. state teachers’ 
association. Martha Watson, music su- 
pervisor in Bergen, is president. 

The senior festival was held on March 
18 and the junior on March 20. Super- 
visors who directed the various units 
were: Florence Waller, A Cappella 
Choir of Ridgewood; Lillian A. Wikoff, 
mixed quartet of Lyndhurst; Ruth 
Whitney, girls’ chorus of Hackensack; 
Margaret Reid, boys chorus of Engle- 
wood; Clifford Demarest, high school 
orchestra of Tenafly; H. William Stehn 
of Dumont, all high school band; Henry 
P. Cross, grade school orchestra of 
Ridgefield Park; Evelyn T. Boyd, sixth 
grade chorus of Dumont; Helen Finster, 
creative rhythm demonstration, Bergen- 
field; Jennie MacCulloch, mixed chorus 
of Cliffside Park; Eleanor J. Madison, 
boys chorus of Teaneck; E. Brooks 
Griffith of Park Ridge, instrumental en- 
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semble, and Dorothy Fisher of May- 
wood, all county chorus. 





PLAN MASTER CLASSES 


Lhevinnes to Give Summer Series at 
University of Colorado 


Boutper, Cor., March 20.—A sum- 
mer master class in piano will be con- 
ducted by Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne 
at the College of Music at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado next summer which 
will be similar to that offered there by 
Mr. Lhevinne during the summer of 
1935. It is the intention of the college 
to hold these classes annually. They are 
under the direction of Rowland W. 
Dunham, director of the college. 

Last year Mr. Lhevinne awarded two 
free scholarships during the term which 
extended from June 17 to July 12. The 
winners among twenty contestants were 
Mrs. Mary Osborne, of Colorado 
Springs, and Alice Quarles of Denver. 
Both class and private instruction was 
given to a large group of students and 
there were numerous auditors. 

Mr. Lhevinne himself appeared in a 
piano program at the final meeting of 
the class, and on June 29 was pre- 
sented by Arthur Oberfelder in recital 
at Elitch’s Gardens in Denver. 











This is an endowed institution of 
national scope offering courses in 
all branches of music. The rec- 
ognized University degrees, B.M., 
M.A. in Music, M.M. and Ph.D. 
in Music are granted. 

Library facilities, physical equip- 
ment and University affiliation af- 
ford unusual opportunities for 
graduate study. 

Several yearly concerts enable com- 
posers to hear own works per- 
formed. 


Summer Session June 22- 
July 25 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


The orchestra of 110 students, 
band, ensembles and chorus broad- 
cast over NBC system, Thursdays, 
3:15 P.M., E.S.T. 


Due to limited enrollment early 
registration is advisable both for 
summer and winter sessions. 


The Placement Bureau has avail- 
able candidates for professional 
positions and for teaching in col- 
leges, public and private schools. 


Fall Session Opens 
September 22 
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‘Carmen’ and ‘Rigoletto’ Con- 
ducted by Hageman Prove 
Popular Attractions 
Toronto, March 20.—The Canadian 
Grand Opera Association presented 
‘Carmen’ as its second production on 
Feb. 8, to a sold-out house. Under Dr. 
Richard Hageman, guest conductor, the 
opera moved with precision and author- 
ity. The leading role was sung by 
Edythe Shuttleworth, a Toronto mezzo- 
soprano who has had experience in opera 
in Europe and in the United States. 
Miss Shuttleworth gave a very con- 
vincing interpretation of the role. Ruth 
Miller, formerly of the Metropolitan and 
Chicago Civic Opera, a guest artist, 
sang Micaela. Sydney Rayner of the 
Paris Opéra Comique, also a_ guest 
artist, was an actor-singer of distinc- 
tion. James Flucker, a local singer, was 
an impressivé Escamillo. Other singers 
were Basil McGillivray, Burke Cal- 
laghan, John Hutchinson, Murray 
Holmes, Hazel Bell, Mary Ospreay and 

Ernesto Murillo. 

Another sold-out house greeted the 
third production of the Opera Associ- 
ation in a performance of Verdi’s ‘Rigo- 
letto’ on Feb. 15. Dr. Hageman again 
conducted. Miss Miller and Mr. Rayner 
sang leading parts. Irving Levine re- 
ceived an ovation for his singing of 
the title-role, and Randolph Crowe was 
heard as Monterone. Phyllis Saunders 
as Maddalena and Mr. Callaghan as 
Sparafucile were both competent in 
their parts. The stage settings of the 
opera, designed and executed by Wil- 
liam Drake and Victor Dell Angela, 
were striking. 

The Women’s Musical Club, which 
has the tradition of securing distinctive 
artists on its programs, brought Eman- 
uel Feuermann, ’cellist, on Feb. 27. The 
closing recital of the club on March 6, 
gave Toronto an opportunity to hear 
Marian Anderson. A voice of rare tonal 
quality and remarkable range was linked 
with musicianship and depth of intelli- 
gence. Kosti Vehanen was the accom- 
panist. 

Eaton Auditorium contributed three 
recitals of importance. Guiomar No 
vaes, pianist, who has not been heard 
in Toronto for over a decade, returned 
on Feb. 15. Gregor Piatigorsky, ‘cellist, 
gave a recital on Feb. 20 and Trudi 
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GRAND OPERA MARKS TORONTO FORTNIGHT 


Schoop and her Comic Ballet appeared 
on March 5. This was the sixth pro- 
gram of the Eaton Auditorium Variety 
Series. 

Although Dalies Frantz has appeared 
three times during the past year as 
soloist with the Toronto Symphony, his 
first complete recital was that of Feb. 
25, when he played the third concert of 
the Massey Hall Celebrity Series. Mr. 
Frantz showed that he was interested 
in understanding the meaning of music 
rather than in dazzling showmanship. 
The return of the Hart House String 
Quartet to play in its own theatre, Hart 
House, is always an event of impor- 
tance. This well-known Canadian quar- 
tet gave the fourth concert of its 
twelfth season on March 7. Mozart’s 
Quartet in B Flat, Schumann’s Quartet 
in A, and the ‘Threnody’ Quartet by 
John Blackwood McEwen, contempo- 
rary Scotch composer, made up the 
program. The music of the last, al- 
though modern, possessed a melodic 
form in harmony with the music of 
Mozart and Schumann. The ‘Threnody’ 
quartet closes with music of the old 
Scottish Lament, ‘The Flowers of the 
Forest.’ The pathos and emotion of 


this music made it  unforgettably 
poignant. 
The minister of education of the 


province of Ontario has announced the 
appointment of G. Roy Fenwick as pro- 
vincial supervisor of music in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. This new 
position in the educational system indi- 
cates that greater attention will be given 
music in the curriculum of the schools. 
Mr. Fenwick is a graduate in music of 
the University of Toronto and has done 
post-graduate work at the University of 
Pennsylvania. For the past thirteen 
vears he has been director of music 
in the schools of Hamilton, Ontario. 
Mr. Fenwick is at present making a 
survey of the status of music in the 
schools of the province, preparatory to 
the preparation of a modern course in 
school music. 
Ropert H. Roperts 





MacGregor Appointed Assistant to 
Schnabel 
Willard MacGregor, pianist, has been 
appointed by Artur Schnabel as his as 
sistant in New York. Aside from his 


concert and recital appearances he will 
devote a small part of his time to teach- 
ing advanced pupils. He has been 
actively engaged in concert and recital 
this season, appearing in two Town Hall 
recitals, as soloist with the St. Louis 
Symphony, and in recitals in St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Louisville and Moncton, 


N. B. 


New Piano Team Will 
Make An American Tour 
During 1936-37 Season 








Mallard Kesslere 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff, Duo- 


pianists, Plan a Coast to Coast Tour for 
Next Season 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Neme- 


noff, duo pianists, will make their first 
coast to coast tour during the 1936-37 
season under the management of the 
NBC Artists Service. Miss Nemenoff 
is Mrs. Luboshutz in private life. 

Mr. Luboshutz, well known as a solo 
performer, has appeared with many art- 
ists and orchestras and was heard in the 
Brahms cycle given last season by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony un- 
der Arturo Toscanini. Miss Nemenoff 
is from Paris, where she has made many 
appearances. She studied with Isidor 
Philipp and Wager Swayne. The two 
artists have been heard a number of 
times in two piano performances over 


WJZ and WEAF. 


























CLAIRE 


610 SOUTH VAN NESS AVENUE 


LAZAR S&S. 


SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Eminent Teacher of Voice 
WILL CONDUCT A SIX WEEKS MASTER CLASS 
AT THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
COMMENCING JUNE 22nd 


Artists who have studied with Mr. Samoiloff include: 


DUX, HELEN STANLEY, 
CLAUSSEN, OLGA DANE, JULES BLEDSOE, STEPHEN DOUGLAS, 
CURT TAUCHER, DIMITRI ONOFREI, and many others. 


Write for booklet 





For Students, Singers and Teachers 


BIANCA SAROYA, JULIA 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











FRENCH WORKS ON 
CINCINNATI LIST 


Grainger Plays Saint-Saéns 
Concerto with Symphony 
Led by Goossens 
CINCINNATI, March 20.—The Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, Eugene Goossens 
conducting, presented on March 6 and 
7 a program consisting largely of 
French compositions, drawn from the 
works of Bizet, Saint-Saéns, and Ravel. 
Percy Grainger, pianist, was soloist. 
With characteristic energy, Mr. 
Grainger undertook more than twice 
the usual allotment of a soloist, play- 
ing Saint-Saéns’s G Minor and Delius’s 
C Minor concertos, besides the piano 
parts in his own Passacaglia ‘Green 
Bushes,’ and, as an encore, the peren- 
nial ‘Country Gardens.’ His perform- 
ance contained furious exuberance and 
energy, yet with a solid admixture of 

restrained musicianship. 

Mr. Goossens opened the program 
with the neglected First Symphony of 
Bizet, a charming work whose sim- 
plicity was saved from bareness by a 
Mozartian vivacity and romantic lyric- 
ism. Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ Suite 
No. 2, represented by its final dance, 
concluded an interesting program. The 
playing of the orchestra was of great 
spontaneity and freshness 

Goossens’s ‘Pictures’ Performed 


The Symphony tapped its own re- 
sources on Feb. 28 and 29, producing 
as soloist Ary Van Leeuwen, its first 
flutist, and as composer Mr. Goossens. 
Mr. Van Leeuwen offered readings of 
the Concerto in G of Johann Quantz, 
and of Goossens’s three ‘Pictures’ for 
flute, strings and percussion. That 
Frederick the Great, whose flute-play- 
ing was better than his poetry, em- 
ployed Quantz as instructor, is some 
indication of the importance of the lat- 
ter. Certainly his composition, played 
by Mr. Van Leeuwen with urbanity 
and finesse, is delightfully Haydnesque 
in character, besides being a remark- 
able display-piece for the instrument. 

‘Pictures’ are programmatic sketches 
primarily, and only incidentally solo 
vehicles for flute ; they were composed 
especially for Mr. Van Leeuwen. Ac- 
cording to their composer, “they are 
frankly nostalgic in mood and color. 
They aren't exactly ‘photographic,’ but 
neither are they—to use a much-abused 
word—impressionistic. Think of them 
rather as evocations—in tone-color—of 
places (and people) I have known well ; 
evocations tinged with the melancholy 
which accompanies the passage of time.” 
Admirably characteristic of their com- 
poser’s style, they revealed refinement 
and close-knit symmetry. 

Contrast was a keynote of the rest 
of the program as well. A sparkling 
overture by Cimarosa and Haydn’s droll 
‘Hen’ Symphony in G Minor, on the 
one hand; Franck’s dramatic tone-poem, 
‘Le Chasseur Maudit’ and Berlioz’s 
overture to his unlucky opera, ‘Ben- 
venuto Cellini,’ on the other, ranged 
over a wide gamut of moods and 
periods. 

RICHARD LEIGHTON 





Bartlett and Robertson to Re-appear in 
Boston 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
duo-pianists, will give a second concert 
in Boston, returning by popular re 
quest, at Jordan Hall on April 4. A 
return engagement at the Y.M.H.A. in 
Pittsburgh will conclude their concert 
tour of forty-two states. 








OPERA: Grace Moore Returns, Sings Mim 


(Continued from page 34) 
making a convincing hunchback, Mr. 
Thomas managed cleverly to look the role. 
Vocally, the performance was all that was 
expected. The lyric passages, ‘Prendi questo 
Fior,’ for instance, were models of beautiful 
delivery, and the more dramatic ones had 
fire and genuine tragic feeling that found 
a ready response in the audience. Mr. 
Thomas’s voice and method of producing it 
seem especially well adapted to the Verdian 
idiom. 

Josephine Antoine was again the Gilda 
and Frederick Jagel the Duke, both giv- 
ing excellent performances. Bruna Cas- 
tagna in her third role in eight days, was 
a vocally opulent Maddalena, raising the 
contralto part in the quartet to a level 
it does not invariably have. The remain- 
ing roles were filled by Virgilio Lazzari, 
Alfredo Gandolfi, Thelma Votipka, George 
Cehanovsky, Angelo Bada and Hubert 
Raidich. Ettore Panizza conducted. N. 


The Fourth and Last ‘Die Meistersinger’ 

‘Die Meistersinger’ was presented for the 
fourth and final time this season on the 
evening of March 11, with a cast familiar 
to operagoers. Elisabeth Rethberg was 
Eva and Doris Doe, Magadalene. René 
Maison again sang Walther; Ludwig Hof- 
mann was Hans Sachs, Eduard Habich, 
Seckmesser; and Chase Baromeo, Pogner 
Karl Riedel conducted. 

The performance had high points al 
though Mr. Riedel’s conducting was some- 
what leisurely. Miss Rethberg’s Eva was 
fine as ever and Miss Doe’s Magdalene 
convincing. Mr. Maison’s singing was 
satisfactory as usual. Mr. Hofmann gave a 
well rounded rendition of Sachs and sang 
very beautifully. The lesser roles were 
capably handled by Messrs. Huehn, Gabor, 
Windheim, Bada, Altglass, Paltrinieri, 
D’Angelo, Wolfe and Marwick. D. 


‘Tannhauser’ Closes Afternoon Cycle 

The afternoon Wagner cycle at the 
Metropolitan was concluded on afternoon of 
March 12 with a performance of “Tann- 
hauser’ which brought Lotte Lehmann 
back to the role of Elisabeth and proffered 
one of Ezio Pinza’s rare appearances in 
German opera, this time as the Landgrave 
Mme. Lehmann’s impersonation had _ its 
accustomed womanly appeal and dramatic 
intensity. Mr. Pinza’s singing was perhaps 
the smoothest and best controlled of the 
afternoon, being rich in quality and digni 
fied in style. 

As Wolfram, Friederich Schorr con 
tributed much beauty of tone to the repre 
sentation. Karin Branzell was a Venus of 
vocal opulence and Editha Fleischer a 
melodious shepherd. Dominating the cast 
was the heroic Tannhauser of Lauritz 
Melchior, though he was not in his best 
voice. Artur Bodanzky conducted and was 
rousingly applauded as he entered the pit 
for the third act T 


‘Cavalleria, ‘Errante’ and ‘Pagliacci’ 

A triple bill, considerably too long and 
badly chosen, drew a capacity audience and 
the full quota of standees to the opera house 
on the evening of March 12. The offer- 
ings were ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ in its first 
production of the season; ‘Errante,’ a pres- 
entation by the American Ballet in its first 
Metropolitan performance, and ‘Pagliacci.’ 

‘Cavalleria’ went its familiar melodramat- 
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ETURNING 
after an absence 
of four years, Grace 
Moore made her re- 
entry into the Metro- 
politan on the after- 
noon of March 4, in 
a special matinee of 
‘La Bohéme’ for the 
benefit of the Free 
Milk Fund for Ba- 
bies. Two hours be- 
fore the opening 
time, there was a 
queue of several hun- 
dred expectant stand- 
ees waiting for ad- 
mission. Miss Moore 
also attracted a large 
throng in the same 
opera at the Saturday 
matinee on March 14. 
The cast of the spe- 
cial matinee included 
Helen Gleason as 
Musetta, Nino Mar- 
tinias Rodolfo, Carlo 
Morelli as Marcello 
and Virgilio Lazzari, 
George Cehanovsky, 
Max Altglass and 
Louis D’ Angelo. Gen- 
naro Papi conducted. 
At the regular 
performance Charles 
Kullmann enacted 
Rodolfo, Mr. Morelli 
was again Marcello 
and Mr. Lazzari was 
replaced by  Ezio 
Pinza. Miss Gleason 
again sang Musetta and the cast was com 
pleted by Messrs. Cehanovsky and D’An 
gelo. Mr. Papi again conducted. 

Miss Moore’s singing has improved since 
her former years at the Metropolitan. Not 
only was her production better at both 
these recent appearances but the voice 


ic way with Bruna Castagna, contralto, in 
the soprano role of Santuzza \ favorite 
with audiences during the intervals of 
opera at the Hippodrome last season, Miss 
Castagna received an ovation from the 
present gathering which apparently in 
cluded many of the former admirers, and in 
the main it was well deserved for she gave 
a well sung and intelligently acted repre 
sentation. Frederick Jagel was impassioned 
and convincing as Turiddu as was Alfredo 
Gandolfi in the part of Alfio. Lola and 
Lucia were sung by Irra Petina and Doro- 
thea Flexer, respectively. 

‘Errante,’ something of an anachronism 
in this program, received a_ colorful, 
beautifully lighted, strikingly set and 
vivacious performance with Daphne Vane 
in the leading role, replacing Muriel Stuart 
on short notice, William Dollar, Charles 
Laskey and the ensemble. The dancers 
were heartily applauded for their interpre 


tation of the Schubert-Liszt music with 
choreography by Paul Tchelitchev and 
George Balanchine. 

‘Pagliacci’ brought a clear voiced and 


personable Nedda in Hilda Burke and the 
customary virtuoso performance of Canio 
by Giovanni Martinelli and of Tonio by 
Richard Bonelli. The others were Gior 
dano Paltrinieri and George Cehanovsky 
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ARTHUR 


ROSENSTEIN 


Coach and Accompanist 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER STUDIOS 


Culver City 


California 


This Crowd Hailed Grace Moore at the Stage Door. 


Inset, the 


Soprano as Mimi 


itself showed a definite gain in expressive 
ness. In her first-act aria she was win- 
some and charming and the duet closing 
the act was well sung. So also the scena 
with Marcello in the third act and the 
pathetic music in the last scene. She was 
accorded a warm reception in the opera 


Gennaro Papi conducted the operas, Pietro 
Cimara the ballet R. 


Ponselle and New Singers in Final 


‘Carmen’ 

With Rosa Ponselle assuming the only 
role in which she has sung this season 
and two singers new to their parts, the 
seventh and last ‘Carmen’ on the evening 


of March 14 took on more than ordinary 


importance. Miss Ponselle again gave the 
delineation which has caused so much in 
terest this season Susanne Fisher was 


the Micaela, in place of Queena Mario, who 
had substituted for Editha Fleischer at the 
previous day’s ‘Fidelio.’ Miss Fisher sang 


(Continued on page 53) 
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iin ‘La Bohéme’ 





Cosmo Sileo 


house and brought out for numerous bows 
after each act, and a large crowd gathered 
at the stage door after the performance 
the members of which Miss Moore re 
warded with flowers from her numerous 
bouquets 

Mr. Kullmann sang an impressive Ro 
dolfo and Mr. Pinza’s Colline was vocal- 


ly fine N. 


"FIDELIO' REVIVED WITH FLAGSTAD 


(Continued from page 11) 
was indisposed, sang and acted 
charmingly 

The audience was very large and, con 
trary to old-time custom, seemed to enjoy 
thoroughly Beethoven’s only opera. Under 
\rtur Bodanzky’s baton the orchestra play 
ed quite well in the opera, but gave a 
pedestrian account of the ‘Fidelio’ overture 
and a reading of the Leonora, No. 3 
Overture hardly deserving of the ovation 
given it. For it was a spotty performance, 
badly co-ordinated and lacking in design 
Perhaps it was the thrilling music itself 
that drew almost deafening applause for 
Mr. Bodanzky, who, after several bows, 
brought the orchestra to its feet. A. 


the role 





Weekly Recitals. 


| NILS NELSON 


Coach and Accompanist 
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A. Y¥. CORNELL 
SCHOOL OF VOICE | 


| ROUND LAKE, N. Y. | 


(near Saratoga Springs ) | 


June 29th to August 8th 
Six Weeks Session | 


Classes in Vocal Technique and | 
Operatic Repertoire. | 


For Prospectus, Containing Full Information, Address 


Secretary to A. Y. CORNELL, 607 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ADELAIDE CAMPBELL 


Voice and Languages 
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Young American Violinist 
Now Under the Concert 
Management of Laberge 






Viola Mitchell 


Viola Mitchell, young American vio- 
linist, who has been heard widely in 
recital and with orchestra in the United 
States and Europe in recent seasons, is 
now under the management of Bernard 
R. Laberge. 

Miss Mitchell, who made eleven or- 
chestral appearances during her Amer- 
ican tour last season, will be in this 
country next season from October until 
the end of January to fill orchestral and 
concert engagements. At her recital in 
the Town Hall last January, much in- 
terest was aroused by her performance 
of the Malipiero Concerto which was 
heard for the first time in New York. 





Novel Brochure Illustrates Work of 
Portland Junior Symphony 


PoRTLAND, Ore., March 20.—An un- 
usual publication illustrative of its activ- 
ities has been issued by the Portland 
Junior Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion which is conducted by Jacques 
Gershkovitch. Entitled ‘Whither Youth,’ 
the spiral-bound brochure is a pictorial 
story, in striking modern photographic 
layouts, of the orchestral, ballet and 
choral departments of the association’s 
project. There is also a running ac- 
count of accomplishment since the 


Glowing Tributes | 
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BEETHOVEN’S NINTH IS GIVEN IN SEATTLE 


founding of the organization in 1924. 
Mrs. Robert H. Noyes, president of the 
association, conceived and designed the 
booklet and had it printed at her own 
expense. 


SAN ANTONIO GROUPS 
MARK TEXAN HOLIDAY 


Choirs Celebrate Independence 
of State—Music Teachers As- 
sociation Holds Meeting 


San Antonio, March 20.—A pro- 
gram given at the Municipal Auditori- 
um on March 2, in celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the signing 
of the declaration of Texas independ- 
ence featured a choral illustrated lecture 
by Merrill Bishop, director of English, 
libraries and guidance in San Antonio 
Schools. 100 years of Texas develop- 
ment was illustrated with slides and 
singing by the combined choirs of 
St. Mark’s Episcopal, Christ Epis- 
copal, First Presbyterian, Laurel 
Heights Methodist, and Grace Lu- 
theran Churches, led by Oscar J. Fox, 





with Walter Dunham, organist. Dr. 
F. A. Neumeister and Dr. Bascom 


Watts participated in the program 
which was sponsored by the Alamo 
Mission Chapter, Daughters of the Re- 
public of Texas. 

At a dinner meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ Association held on March 
3 at the Original Mexican Inn, C. P. 
Boner, Ph.D., associate professor of 
physics of the University of Texas, at 
Austin, spoke on “Recent Developments 
in the Science of Music’. David Grif- 
fin, president, presided. Josef Hofmann 
eclipsed all former appearances here in 
his piano recital on Feb. 25, in Jeffer- 
son High School Auditorium, under the 
sponsorship of Elizabeth A. DeVoe. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER 





Bidt Sayao Chosen by Toscanini for 
‘Blessed Damozel’ Role 


Bidu Sayao, Brazilian soprano, who 
made her American debut in a Town 
Hall recital last December, has been 
selected for the solo role in the pres- 
entation of Debussy’s “The Blessed 
Damozel’ to be given by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony under Arturo 
Toscanini on April 16, 17 and 19. She 
has sung the title role in ‘Lakmé’ in 
Washington, and has appeared as soloist 
for the Criterion Society and with the 
WOR Little Symphony. 


FROM 


LUCREZIA BORI 


Leading Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 


and the late 


DR. FRANK E. MILLER 


Famous Throat Specialist 


META SCHUMANN 


The voices of Mme. Meta Schumann's pupils prove that 
she has mastered the art of Voice Culture and | un- 
hesitatingly say that anyone placing his or her voice in 
Mme. Schumann's care is certain of the most competent 
vocal training. 

(Signed) Lucrezia Bori. 


With sincere appreciation of her knowledge and leve of 
Musical Art. Her concept of the stabilization and 
artistry of vocal art berders on the marvelous. | know 
ne one her equal 

(Signed) 


Frank E. Miller 


Auditions with Meta SCHUMANN by appointment 
Phone: ENdicott 2-3746 


Studio: 32 West 76th Street, New York 





Symphony Under Cameron at 
Season’s Peak—Amphion 
Marks Anniversary 


Seattite, March 20.—The short sea- 
son of the Seattle Symphony under 
Basil Cameron reached a_ sensational 
climax on Feb. 1, when the orchestra 
and a chorus of 400 gave an impressive 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. The assisting soloists were 
Margaret Moss Hemion, soprano; Ger- 
trude Werner, contralto; James Har- 
vey, tenor, and August Werner, bari- 
tone. Sixty-five hundred people were 
present at the Civic Auditorium and 
over 2,000 were turned away. The 
Beethoven First shared the program. 
At the eighth and concluding subscrip- 
tion concert on Feb. 3, Seattle had its 
first hearing of Howard MHanson’s 
Symphony No. 2, the program also 
containing the ‘Figaro’ Overture of 
Mozart, Saint-Saéns’s “The Carnival 
of the Animals’ with Berthe Poncy 
Jacobson and Marthe Poncy, also pian- 
ists, The Bach Andante and Praeludium 
in E for strings, Sibelius’s “The Swan of 
Tuonela’ and Chabrier’s ‘Espafia.’ Dr. 
Cameron has been engaged to conduct 
the Seattle Symphony for next season 
by the Symphony Society: This will 
be his fifth successive season. 

The Amphion Society of Seattle 
(men’s chorus) celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary on Feb. 26 with a 
festival concert, having the coopera- 
tion of the major choral organizations 
of the city and concluding the program 
with the massed choruses, numbering 


400, singing the ‘Hallelujah’ Chorus 
from “The Messiah.” Graham Morgan 
is the present conductor and Arville 


Selstad, accompanist. 

The Spargur String Quartet opened 
its twenty-first season on Feb. 23 ‘with 
the same personnel with which it was 
organized, John M. Spargur and AIl- 


bany Ritchie, violins; E. Hellier Col- 
lens, viola, and George C. Kirchner, 
‘cello. The program included quartets 


by Haydn and Smetana, and works of 
Bloch. Grace Keen Spargur manages 
the concerts. 


Many Visiting Artists 


Visiting attractions of the month 
comprised Carl Dolmetsch and Suzanne 
Bloch in their ancient instrument re- 
cital on Feb. 13, under the auspices of 
Pro Musica, and the two-piano team, 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, on 
Feb. 17, sponsored by the Ladies’ Musi- 
cal Club. The Cornish Orchestra 
under Peter Meremblum gave its win- 
ter concert on Feb. 7, featuring Geral- 
dine Peterson, violinist, in the Paga- 
nini-Wilhelmj Concerto in D for violin 
and orchestra. The Cornish School 
gave a number of dance demonstrations 
under Welland Lathrop. 


The All-City High School Orchestra, 


trained this year by R. H. Kendrick, 
was conducted by Dr. Basil Cameron 
on Feb. 28, playing the Schubert Sym- 
phony in B Minor; Mr. Kendrick con- 
ducted works of Beethoven, Bizet and 
Gounod. 


Teachers who presented recitals dur- 
ing the past month were Ella Helm 
Boardman, John Hopper, Mary Houla- 
han, Gladys Bezeau Phillips, Ronald 
Phillips and Ernest Fitzsimmons. 
Music students of Roosevelt High 
School under Ernest H. Worth and 
Constance Phillips gave a fine concert 
of ensemble music, choral and instru- 
mental, including a first Seattle per- 
formance of Eric Coates’s ‘London’ 
Suite. Three choirs, Queen Anne, 
Green Lake Methodists and the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
Mary Rychard, Grace Bullock and R. 
B. Leishman, directors respectively, 
combined in a joint concert on Feb. 9. 
The soloists were Pearl Martin and 
Lillian Sheckels, sopranos, and Clayton 
Rychard, baritone; Cecil Bullock and 
Wallace Seeley were organists. Club 
programs of more than usual merit com- 
pleted a month of considerable activity. 

Davip SCHEETZ CRAIG 





PHILHARMONIC ENDS 
ROCHESTER SEASON 


Civic Chorus and Orchestra Give 
‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ Led 
by Harrison 


RocHESTER, March 20.—The final 
concert of the season by the Rochester 
Philharmonic, given on March 6, was 
conducted by Guy Fraser Harrison and 
presented the Rochester Civic Chorus 
with Arthur Anderson as guest solo- 
ist in a performance of the oratorio 
‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ by the English 
composer William Walton. Other 
works on the program were the Over- 
ture to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
by Mendelssohn, Variations and Fugue 
on a theme of Mozart by Max Reger, 
and Casella’s Rhapsody, ‘Italia.’ 

The Reger Variations and the ora 
torio were first Rochester performances. 
Mr. Harrison conducted with great 
energy and roused the large audience 
to prolonged applause after the Reger 
and Casella music. The oratorio seems 
difficult music, done in the modern man- 
ner, and both the chorus and the solo- 
ist deserve high commendation for fine 
work. The music is impressive, with a 
big dramatic sweep to it, and achieves 
a notable climax. Mr. Harrison, the 
soloist, chorus and orchestra all were 
given an enthusiastic greeting by the 
audience at the close of the perform- 
ance. 


Mary Ertz WILL 
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with pleasure by Manhattan audiences be- 
fore. He has a genial and winning stage 
manner, he is an able singer and he suf- 
fers from conspicuously few of the vocal 
and interpretative vices which beset too 
many opera people who seek to readapt 
their technique to concert purposes. But, 
even so, he is more effective in music re- 
quiring vitality and strong interpretative 
contrasts than in the finely etched art songs 
of smaller scope. 

His program, largely of English deriva- 
tion yet representative of a wide variety 
of compositional styles, gave him numerous 
opportunities to display sound musician- 
ship worthy of close attention. The Ger- 
man songs, like the English, were couched 
in good and understandable diction, and 
they permitted occasional uses of the half- 
voice which Mr. Fear manages admirably. 
The same effect lent additional beauty to 
Holst’s distinguished song, “The Heart 
Worships.’ Of the arias, the grandiloquent 
example of Handel and the ‘Largo al Fac- 
totum’ were outstanding for their dra- 
matic qualities and realization of style. An 


amusing encore was Hely-Hutchinson’s 
‘Mother Hubbard’ after the manner of 
Handel. 


Final ‘Sunday Salon’ Held 


The twenty-first season of ‘Sunday Sa- 
lon’ programs by the New York Chamber 
Music Society, Carolyn Beebe, founder, 
president and pianist, came to a close at 
the Plaza on the evening of March 8. 
Brahms’s ‘Neue Liebeslieder’ waltzes were 
sung by Emily Roosevelt, soprano; Grace 
Leslie, contralto; Oliver Stewart, tenor, 
and Allan Burt, baritone, with Kenneth 
Walton and Miss Beebe at the pianos. 

An event of interest was the first public 
hearing in New York of Mabel Wood 
Hill’s arrangement for nine instruments of 
a suite by Couperin first performed in 
1714 and 1715 for the first of the Royal 
Concerts at the court of Louis XIV. The 
work is light and charming, breathing a 
fresh elegance that has in no wise tar- 
nished with age 

Hofmann’s Octet in F, Op. 80, and Ern- 
est Bloch’s ‘Four Episodes,’ which had 
won the $1,000 prize offered by the So- 
ciety in 1927, were well played by mu- 
sicians of the chamber music ensemble 
Schumann’s Piano Quintet in E Flat, Op 
44, concluded a distinguished program 

. 

Strawbridge and Parnova Dance in 

Joint Recital 


Edwin Strawbridge and Lisa Parnova 
appeared ii a joint recital, which included 
several duets, in the Guild Theatre on the 
evening of March 8. The dance clan which 
gathers almost religiously for these Sun- 
day terpsichorean evenings at the Guild, 
was not as numerous as it usually is, but 
it was no less lavish in its bestowal of 
approbation upon the surprisingly eclectic 
offering. 

Mr. Strawbridge scored particular suc- 
cess in his depiction of “The Eagle’ and 
‘The Sea,’ two dances “in place,” so to 
speak, for which he is well known. Miss 
Parnova received much applause for her 
abstraction, ‘Ab Irato,’ to music by Cas- 
tagnetta. Both achieved fine simplicity and 
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grace in the duet, ‘Youth,’ music by Scria- 
bin. There were thirteen numbers in all. 
Wells Hively was the accompanist. 


Benjamin De Loache in Debut 


Benjamin De Loache, baritone. Edwin 
McArthur, accompanist. Town Hall, 
March 9, afternoon: 


‘Revenge, Timotheus Cries,’ from ‘Alexander's 


RRP, Se Rey oer Handel 
‘Dank sei Dir, Herr,’ from Cantata for 
Stringed Instruments ................ Handel 
‘Wohin’; ‘Wanderers Nachtlied’; ‘Auf dem 
Wasser zu singen’; ‘Die Post’......Schubert 
‘Gebet’; ‘Der Tambour’; ‘Anakreons Grab’; 
: 2 adi SPS Ear pF FF Wolt 


‘El Pano Moruno ; ‘Jota’.............. de Falla 

‘With Rue My Heart Is Laden’; ‘Bessie Bob- 

OMEN iavasatkevesuease ..+.+.-.-Samuel Barber 

Negro Spirituals: ‘It’s Me. Oh Lord’; ‘Joshua 

Fit de Battle ob Jericho’. 

The young Philadelphia baritone reached 
Town Hall for a debut recital as one of 
last season’s Naumburg winners, having 
also been a winner in an Atwater Kent 
contest of a few years ago. He brought 
to his program, not in every respect most 
advantageously chosen, a poise acquired 
through valuable experience that has in- 
cluded some twenty appearances in opera. 

The youthful singer made a distinctly fa- 
vorable impression upon his many listeners 
by the musical intelligence and gratifying 
artistic taste displayed in his interpreta- 
tions, as well as by his effective use of a 
voice of no great sensuous beauty, which, 
however, has been subjected to sound and 
thoroughgoing schooling. It is a voice of 
light texture, with its power concentrated 
mainly in the upper range, but he has 
acquired an even scale practically through- 
out and a considerable degree of flexi- 
bility, which was employed to advantage 
in the Handel airs especially. As yet he 
has scarcely the adequate flexibility, how- 


ever, for cleanly defined projection of 
such songs as ‘Wohin’ and ‘Auf dem 
Wasser zu singen.’ 

His best work vocally was done in 


songs of a smooth, sustained line, which 
he handled admirably, revealing from time 
to time a notably good and well-controlled 
pianissimo. Schubert’s ‘Wanderers Nacht- 
lied’ and Wolf's ‘Gebet’ and ‘Anakreons 
Grab’ were outstanding performances in 
his Lieder groups, despite his not irre- 
proachable German enunciation. His ap- 
proach to the more colorfully dramatic 
songs was cerebral rather than tempera- 
mentally propulsive. In his last group 
he had to repeat both his spiritedly sung 
‘El Pana Moruno’ and the first of the 
spirituals and at the end he had to add 
a number of extras C 


Rethberg, Salmond and Lhevinne at 
Beethoven Association 


Music lovers had a rare treat at the 
Beethoven Association’s concert of March 
9 at the Town Hall, when Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, soprano, Felix Salmond, ’cellist, and 
Josef Lhevinne, pianist, provided the pro- 
gram. 

In Brahms’s Sonata in E Minor, Op. 38 
and the César Franck Sonata, Messrs. Sal- 
mond and Lhevinne joined forces in an 
admirable exposition. Greater interest ob- 
viously centred in the performance of the 
Brahms, which was superbly played. Mr 
Salmond has often been praised for his out- 
standing command of his instrument, his 
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Benjamin De Loache, Who Sang Lieder in 
His Debut Recital 


big tone of enthralling beauty and his im- 
peccable musicianship. On this occasion he 
surpassed himself, playing both extended 
works from memory, thus freeing himself 
from being hampered by the printed page. 
The Franck sonata, though in the main a 
happier work as originally conceived for 
piano and violin, was movingly played by 
him. Mr. Lhevinne, infrequently heard as 
an ensemble player, seconded him with 
distinction in the Brahms, though he seemed 
less at home in the Franck. Both artists 
were heartily applauded. 

Mme. Rethberg had a warm reception 
for her artistic singing of groups of Schu- 
bert and Brahms songs. Of the former she 
sang the neglected ‘Ganymede’ and the 
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Presents Three Artists 


familiar ‘Letzte Hoffnung’ and ‘Rastlose 
Liebe’; of the latter ‘Feldeinsamkeit,’ ‘Am 
Sonntag Morgen,’ and ‘Willst du dass ich 
geh,’ and the almost unknown ‘Wahrend 
des Regens.’ Walter Golde provided sym- 
pathetic accompaniments for her at the 
piano : 


Marian Anderson’s Third Recital 


Marian Anderson, contralto. Kosti 
Vehanen, accompanist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 9, evening: 

Ce RT hoe nes ee SUG h06. ns bende Handel 

“Re DEED © BODO ooo ceecicveccuces Scarlatti 

‘Siciliana’; Empio diro tu sei’..........Handel 


‘Wohin’; ‘Ave Maria’; 
Madchen’; Auf dem Wasser zu _ singen’; 
Fe - EG nc acti eck ccceseetat Schubert 

‘O mio Fernando’ from ‘La Favorita’ 

Donizetti 


‘Der Tod und das 


TTT ee Sadero 
‘War es ein Traum’; ‘Come away Death’; 
< ff  MPTerrerrtrrtyT Sibelius 


Negro Spirituals: ‘Sometimes I Feel Like a 
Motherless Child’; ‘Didn’t My Lord Deliver 
Daniel’ (arr. by Brown); “Tramping’ (arr. 
by Boatner); ‘My Soul's Been Anchored in 
the Lord’ (arr. by Price). 

Once more an enormous audience gath- 
ered to applaud and to shout “bravo!” at 
almost everything this superb artist sang. 
\gain most impressive were the wonderful 
command of breath that allowed a_ tone 
to be spun out at length with infinite 
variety of gradation and nuance within the 
line, the emotion which is ever present 
and yet finely controlled, the artistry in 
projecting moods and in shaping of phrases 
and the consummate sense of style. 


High moments seemed to gather around 
works which Miss Anderson had already 


sung in her two previous recitals—the 
Schubert ‘Ave Maria’ and ‘Tod und das 
Madchen,’ both of which were greeted 


with storms of applause; the Sadero song, 
and the little Finnish folk song arranged 
by Mr. Vehanen, given as an encore and 
repeated. Also redemanded was ‘Didn't 
My Lord Deliver Daniel,’ which, with 
(Continued on page 50) 
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LEXANDER GRAY, baritone, is the 

featured soloist of the new Chrysler 
broadcast on CBS, which began on March 
12. Mr. Gray’s singing of ‘I got plenty of 
nuttin’ from Gershwin’s ‘Porgy and Bess’ 
and ‘We saw the Sea’ from ‘Follow the 
Fleet’ was splendid. So was Charles Han- 
son Towne’s speaking on Santayana’s ‘The 
Last Puritan,’ though the choice of in- 
troducing comment on so distinctly li- 
terary a novel in a program devoted to 
music of popular nature was inappropriate, 
to say the least. Mark Warnow’s orches- 
tra and a mixed voice ensemble of six- 
teen played and sang with excellent re- 
sults. It is a mistake, however, to use 
the ensemble with Mr. Gray’s numbers. 
We should be permitted to hear his fine 
voice without choral background. The 
hour lacks showmanship, and the adver- 
tising ‘plugs’ are too numerous to win an 
audience in 1936, especially when this new 


hour has Rudy Vallee as its competitor 
on NBC! 
+ + * 
News notes—The Metropolitan Opera 


Auditions of the Air are holding finals on 
March 29—nine semi-finalists have ap- 
peared. .. . In a special broadcast of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on April 4, Leo- 
pold Stokowski will introduce Charles 
O'Connell as guest conductor—the latter’s 
radio debut. He is the RCA Victor music 
director. 

The flood in Pittsburgh caused postpone- 
ment of the symphony concert scheduled 
for March 19, and the NBC Symphony, 
Frank Black conducting, had to substitute. 
Joseph Bentonelli was soloist. 

Erno Rapee has made an orchestral ver- 
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R ADIO $ Baritone Stars in New Program 


sion of the Tchaikovsky Trio in A Minor, 
and will give its premiere with the Radio 
City Music Hall Symphony on March 29, 
at 12:30. The entire program will be of 
Tchaikovsky works. Jan Peerce will be 
soloist. 


HOFMANN AND KULLMANN 
SOLOISTS ON G.M. HOURS 


Music by Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Ravel 
and Sketches by Griselle 
Conducted by Rapee 


The soloist with the General Motors 
Symphony under Erno Rapee on March 15 
was Josef Hofmann, pianist, who played 
Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight’ Sonata on the first 
half of the program and three works by 
Chopin during the second; the Etude in F 
Sharp, the A Flat waltz and the ‘Minute’ 
waltz. Griselle’s ‘Two American Sketches,’ 
‘Nocturne,’ and March, the Overture to 
Rienzi and the first movement from Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘Pathetique’ were given excellent 
readings. Mr. Hofmann’s playing was 
superb. Works by Bizet and Grieg were 
also heard. 

Charles Kullmann, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was the guest on March 8 
singing arias from ‘Pagliacci,’ ‘Martha,’ 
‘La Bohéme,’ and Cowen’s stirring ‘Border’ 
Ballad. Saint-Saéns’s Prelude to ‘The 
Deluge,’ a Strauss waltz, the third move- 
ment from the Second Symphony of Johan- 
nes Brahms and Ravel’s sparkling ‘AI- 
borado del Gracioso,’ were the orchestral 
offerings under Mr. Rapee. 








Symphony Orchestras: 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Toscanini conducting. CBS network, 
Sundays at 3. 

Ford (Detroit) Symphony, Kolar con- 
ducting. Noted soloists. CBS network, 
Sundays at 9 

General Motors Symphony, 
ducting. Distinguished soloists. 
Red network, Sundays at 10. 

Cleveland Orchestra, Rodzinski conduct- 
ing. NBC Blue network. | Fridays at 
10. 

ge Symphony, Modarelli conduct- 
ing. NBC Blue network, Thursdays at 
8. 

Rochester Civic Orchestra, 
ducting, NBC Blue 


Rapee con- 
NBC 


Harrison con 
network, Wednes 


days at 3. Eastman School Symphony, 
White conducting Alternating with 
school ensembles. NBC Blue network, 


Thursdays at 3:15 

Los Angeles Philharmonic, Klemperer con- 
ducting. NBC Red network, alternate 
Fridays (began Jan. 24) at 5:45. 

Boston Symphony. Koussevitzky conduct- 
ee. NBC Blue network, Saturdays at 

Chicago Symphony, Stock and DeLamar- 
ter conducting. Mutual network from 
WGN, Saturdays at 9:15. 

Cincinnati Symphony, Goossens conduct- 
ing. WOR, Mutual network, alternate 
Saturdays (began Feb. 15), at 8:30. 

NBC Symphony, Black conducting. NBC 
Blue network, Saturdays when Boston 
Symphony is on tour, 8:15. 

Radio City Music Hall. NBC Blue net- 
work, Sundays at 12:30. 


Little Symphonies: 

Alfred Wallenstein’s Sinfonietta. WOR, 
Mutual network, Wednesdays at 9:30. 

String Symphony, Black conducting. 
NBC Blue network, Thursdays at 8:15. 

Bamberger Little Symphony, James con- 
ducting. Soloists. WOR, Mutual net- 
work, Thursdays at 8:30. 

String Sinfonia, Wallenstein conducting. 
WOR, Mutual network, Fridays at 10. 


Operas: 


| Cesare Sodero Conducts. Soloists. Opera 
and occasional oratorio programs. WOR 


Mutual network, Mondays at 10:15. 


Upderstanting . Soloists and chorus, 
Barlow conductor. CBS network, Tues- 
days at 6:35. 


Palmolive Beauty Box Theatre. Operettas. 
Noted singers. CBS network, Satur- 
days at &. 

Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air. 











Some Musical Highlights on the Air 
(Eastern Standard Time, P. M., 


Finals, March 29, NBC Red network at teurs. BC Blue network, Thursdays 
3:30. at 7:45. 
_—_——_—__ = 


unless otherwise noted.) 


Chamber Music: 


NBC Music Guild. Mondays, 
network at 2:30. Tuesdays, NBC Red 
network at 1:45. Wednesdays, NBC 
Red network at 2:30 and 10:30. Thurs- 
days, NBC Blue network at 2:30. 

Perolé Quartet. WOR, Mutual network, 
Sundays at 11 a.m. 

Curtis Institute program. Chamber music 
groups under Dr. Louis Bailly. Oc- 
casional orchestral programs under 
ae. CBS network, Wednesdays at 


NBC Blue 


Cincinnati Conservatory program, von 
Kreisler conducting. Occasional or- 
chestral programs. CBS network, Sat- 
urdays at 11 a. m. 


Educational Program: 


Music Appreciation Hour, Damrosch 
conducting. NBC Red and Blue net- 
works. Post season concert for Edu 


cators Convention, Friday, April 3 at 11 


Soloist Programs: 


Master Musicians. WOR, Mutual 
work, Sundays at 8. 

Margaret Speaks, Richard Crooks, Nel- 
son Eddy alternating. <Pirostans). NBC 
Red network, Mondays at 8:30. 

Grace Moore. (Vicks) NBC Red network, 
Mondays at 9:30. 

Eddy Brown. With orchestra, Wallen- 
stein conducting. WOR, Mutual net- 
work, Tuesdays at 9:45. 

Rosa Ponselle. (Chesterfield.) Kostelanetz 
conducting. CBS network, Wednesdays 


at 9. 

John Charles Thomas. NBC 
work. Wednesdays at 9. 
Nino Martini. (Chesterfield.) Kostelanetz 
conducting. CBS network, Saturdays 


at 9. 

Rosemarie Brancato. (Consolidated Gas.) 

NB ed network, Sundays at 6:30. 
Semmler, Beethoven piano 


CBS network, Sundays at 


CBS network, Thurs- 


net- 


Blue net- 


Alexander 
sonatas, 
10:35 a.m. 

Bruna Castagna, 
days at 8:30. 

Marion Talley, Koestner conducting. NBC 

ed network, Fridays at 10:30. (Re- 
ginning April 3.) 

Alexander Gray. (Chrysler.) Warnow con 

ducting, CBS network, Thursdays at & 


Miscellaneous Programs: 


Magic Key of RCA. Symphony, 
conducting. Distinguished soloists. 
Blue network, Sundays at 2. 

Showboat. With Lanny Ross, 
Cecil and Conrad Thibault. 
network, Thursdays at 9. 

Women “ Radio Review. Littau conduct- 
ing. NBC Red network, Mondays at 4. 

Music Is My Hobby. Distinguished ama- 


Black 
NBC 

Winifred 
NBC Red 
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Summer Music Session 
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at Davidson 





Davipson, N. C., March 20.—A 
summer school-camp, in which boys 
from the age of twelve to eighteen may 
study a musical instrument, participate 
in band, orchestra or choral music, and 
take courses in music appreciation, will 
be conducted from June 23 to July 31 at 
Davidson College. The objective is 
pleasurable participation in music 
rather than professional training. 

Under the general direction of James 
Christian Pfohl, director of the depart- 
ment of music of the college, the sum- 
mer school will offer high school stu- 
dents access tu various organizational 
work, each will receive one private les- 
son a week, and his practice will be 
under supervision. In addition, there 
will be music courses available to col- 
lege students and teachers in connection 
with the regular summer session of 
Davidson College. 

The music department was founded 
in 1933 and has grown into an integral 
part of the institution. Musical or- 
ganizations are the glee club, the little 
symphony and the symphonic band. 
There are four concert courses of vari- 
ous types, and for the past three years 
the department has presented a weekly 
radio program over WBT, Charlotte. 
Another weekly broadcast is given by 


N.Y. PHILHARMONIC 
IN HARTFORD VISIT 


Toscanini Conducts Works by 
Beethoven, Goldmark and 
Others in Final List 


HartFrorpD, March 20.—Arturo Tos- 
canini made what was probably his 
farewell appearance in Hartford on 
Feb. 25, conducting the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony in the fifth 
event of the Bushnell series. At the 
evening's close the audience and or- 
chestra rose in spontaneous tribute. 
The program included Weber’s Over- 
ture to ‘Der Freischtitz,’ Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony, the ‘Danse Macabre’ 
of Saint-Saéns, Goldmark’s ‘Rustic 
Wedding’ Symphony and the ‘“Tann- 
hauser’ Overture. 

Robert Kellogg has announced the 
soloists for his next season of Sunday 
afternoon concerts: Nelson Eddy, Rosa 
Ponselle, Jascha Heifetz, Kirsten Flag- 
stad, Ruth Slenczynski and Beniamino 
Gigli. Mr. Kellogg’s current season 
was concluded on March 1 with a joint 
recital by Gladys Swarthout and Albert 


Spalding. Lester Hodges was the ac- 
companist. The audience approached 
capacity proportions. 


The Hartt School of Music attracted 
a capacity audience to Bushnell hall on 
Feb. 23, when the Memorial sponsored 
a free concert. A mixed chorus of 130 
voices, organized three months ago, 
made a successful debut under the baton 
of Moshe Paranov, who also led a 


string orchestra. The soloists were 
Virginia MacCracken, soprano, and 
Alfred Laubin, young oboist. Rubin 


Segal played a violin obbligato. The 


accompanists were Irene Kahn and 
Fsther Meyers, pianists, and Esther 
Nelson-Ellison, organist. 
Vocal Events Well Attended 
Students at Bulkeley High school 
presented “The Mikado’ on Feb. 21 


under the direction of Elisabeth Glea- 
son and James D. Price. The male 








Philmon Stoner 


James Christian Pfohl, Director of the Music 
Department of Davidson College 


the symphonic band over the CBS Dixie 
Network. Directors look forward to 
the addition of a course in church 
music next season. 


glee clubs of Wesleyan, Williams, and 
Amherst gave an enjoyable concert in 
the high school of West Hartford on 
Feb. 29. 

Eleanor Steele, soprano, and Hall 
Clovis, tenor, were presented by the 
Musical Club on March 6 at the 
Woman’s Club Auditorium, in an ex 
quisite program. Coenraad V. Bos was 
the accompanist. 

The Civic Symphony attracted the 
largest audience of its career on March 
5 at Bushnell Hall. Jacques Gordon, 
conductor, offered Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ 


Overture and Dvorak’s ‘New World’ 
Symphony. Pearl Hill, pianist, was a 
soloist of noteworthy merit in Grieg’s 


Concerto. 

The Wethersfield Male Choral club 
in its fifth annual concert on March 4 
showed progress. Louis Pellettieri as- 
sumed the leadership of this group last 
fall. Renata Flandina Ruisi, soprano, 
revealed a lovely tone quality in two 
song groups. The accompanists were 
A. Howard Spargo and Arnold Gold- 
stein. 


Joun F. Kyes 





Wilson Program Given by Gruppe Trio 

A program of compositions by the late 
Mortimer Wilson was presented on Sun- 
day, March 22 at the MacDowell Club. 
Camille Gruppe, violin, Hazel Gruppe, 
piano, and Paulo Gruppe, ’cello, comprising 
The Gruppe Trio, played the Wilson Trio 


in G Minor, Op. 15, Mr. Gruppe and 
Hazel Gruppe the Lyric Suite for ‘Cello 
and Piano, while Paulo and Camille 


Gruppe, assisted by Bernard Whitman, 
violin, and Samuel Cass, viola, united in the 
Quartet in E Flat, Op. 78, called ‘In Rural 
California.’ Prior to the playing, A. Wal- 
ter Kramer, editor of MustcaL AMERICA, 
spoke on Mr. Wilson’s work and paid him 
a tribute as a musician of outstanding 
quality. 


Aniceta Shea and Manhattan Quartet 
Heard 

Aniceta Shea, soprano, and the Man- 

hattan String Quartet, were the artists 

heard in a program at the fifth Cri- 

terion Morning Musical on March 6 

held in the ballroom of the Hotel Plaza. 








DISCS: 


HE Art Song has never quite come 

into its own in recorded music. In 
the past it has been overshadowed by the 
opera air and the violin solo and latterly 
by the symphonies and works of chamber 
music that have been of first interest to 
disc fanciers. Yet in the concert halls, 
nothing quite takes the place of the song 
recital, particularly the recital given over 
wholly or in part to German Leider. It 
has remained for the Victor to include in 
its Musical Masterpiece Series an album 
that makes possible a genuine Lieder 
Abend. On five double-sided records, Lotte 
Lehmann has recorded eleven songs by 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and 
Hugo Wolf. The selection of works is 
a singularly sound and satisfying one, save 
as the listener might wish for an exten- 
sion of it to include Franz, Strauss and 
possibly Loewe. 

As it stands, however, the list is one par- 
ticularly to be identified with the artist 
who has delighted recital audiences with 
these very examples of the Lied. There 
are two Mozart songs, ‘Die Verschwei- 
gung’ and ‘An Chloe’; two Schubert, ‘Unge- 
duld’ and ‘Im Abendrot’; two Schumann, 
‘Die Kartenlegerin’ and ‘Waldesgespracl’ ; 
three Brahms, “Therese,’ ‘Mein Liebe is 
Grunn’ and ‘Der Tod, das ist die Kuhle 
Nacht’, and two Wolf, ‘Anakreons Grab’ 
and ‘In dem Schatten meinen Locken.’ Two 
of the Brahms songs are coupled on one 
side of the fourth disc of the series. 

The records are faithful reproductions 
of Mme. Lehmann’s voice and art and 
reflect her personality. They present much 
that is worthy of study as well as promis- 
ing many hours of pleasure for the song 
enthusiast. Erno Balogh is the accom- 
panist. ( Victor Musical Masterpiece 
Series, M-292.) de 

* * * 


One of the season’s outstanding disc al- 
bums is ‘High Lights’ from ‘Porgy and 
3ess,’ an album in the Victor Concert Ser 
ies consisting of four discs, on which have 
been recorded some of the best parts oi 
George Gershwin’s folk opera. 

To make these the company secured the 
services of Lawrence Tibbett and Helen 
Jepson, and employed parts of the orches 
tra and chorus of the Theatre Guild’s pro- 
duction. To say that Mr. Tibbett does well 
is to put it mildly. He sings Porgy’s music 
with a beauty and appeal that are searching 
and also delivers Sporting Life’s song ‘It 
Ain't Necessarily So’ in a manner that 
matches John Bubble’s account of it, plus 
a vocalism that the latfer, as a dancer, does 
not possess. 

Mr. Tibbett sings not only ‘I Got Plenty 
o Nuttin’’ and the song just mentioned, 
but also ‘The Buzzard Song,’ not performed 
in the current production, ‘Where Is My 


Bess?’ and ‘A Woman Is A Sometime 
Thing,’ these all solos. How he sings 
them! With Miss Jepson he does the rich- 


ly inflected duet ‘Bess, You Is My Woman 
Now,’ a record that, we believe, will occupy 
a place of distinction in American operatic 
recordings. 

As for Miss Jepson she has her solos, 
too, the lovely lullaby ‘Summertime’ in its 
several appearances, with and without the 
crap game choral comment, and the touch- 
ing ‘My Man’s Gone Now’ from Act I, 
this not the music of Bess but of Serena, 


sung finely in the production by Ruby 
Elzy. Miss Jepson’s voice is of indescrib- 
able loveliness on these records and her 


enunciation clear. 

The records could not have been made 
so authentically, we must add, save for the 
special engagement of Alexander Smallens, 
regular conductor of the production. Mr 
Smallens has made all the discs, save the 
final side, devoted to ‘My Man’s Gone 
Now,’ conducted by Nathaniel Shilkret in 
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A Lieder Album by Lehmann 
A Tibbett-Jepson ‘Porgy’ 
Some Flagstad Recordings 











Lotte Lehmann, Who Sings a Recorded 
‘Lieder Abend’ 


excellent fashion. There’s real entertain- 
ment in this ‘Porgy and Bess’ album, and 
good music, too! 


* * 7” 
WacGner. Elisabeth’s Prayer from 


‘Tannhauser.’ Kirsten Flagstad has made 
a beautiful addition to the treasury of re 


corded Wagner excerpts in this nobly 
poised and rich-toned rendition of the 
‘Gelet.’ It is characteristic of the artist 
in its surety and warmth, as well as in 
the individual quality of the voice. Hans 


Lange conducts the orchestral accompani- 


ment. ( Victor.) O 
WAGNER. ‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan und 
Isolde.’ Probably the finest recording of 


this great music is this one made by Kir 
sten Flagstad. Her great voice is faith 
fully reproduced. The orchestra, conducted 
by Hans Lange, does its part capably 
( Victor. ) 
BEETHOVEN. Second 


Concerto, Op. 19, 


in B Flat. This little played concerto is 
performed by Artur Schnabel, accompanied 
by the London Philharmonic, conducted 


very capably by Dr. Malcolm Sargent, and 
is issued in an album of four discs. Herr 
Schnabel plays this early Beethoven with 
unusual variety, and interested 
in it as though it were the ‘Emperor.’ It 
is very lovely to hear occasionally, even if 
not the Beethoven that was to come 
(Victor Musical Masterpiece, No. 295.) 

A 


seems as 


Mozart. Symphony No. 40 in G 
Minor. This recent recording by the 
London Philharmonic under the baton of 


Serge Koussevitzky has 
fidelity to instrumental 
finesse of detail 


the clarity, the 
timbres and the 
to place it high among 


the growing store of Mozart Treasures 
available in disc form. There are details 
individual with the conductor to interest 


those who can follow with a score and who 
have an eye for comparisons. 


Bacu. Toccata in C. This is the great 
organ work transcribed in a _ master- 
ly manner by Busoni, played by Arthur 
Rubinstein as finely as can be imagined. 
Mr. Rubinstein has not been heard in this 
country in many years, during which time 
his reputation and pianistic powers have 
grown considerably. We shall be glad to 
hear him again, for his playing, according 
to this example, is that of a master. Two 
discs. ( Victor.) 


VitLa-Lospos, Hector. Brazilian Quar- 
tet, No. 5. An exciting example of the 
creative art of Brazil’s leading composer, 
in which one feels a strong personality 
writing chamber music, in more than one 
place tinged by the fusion of a classic style 
with native folk influences. The label tells 
us that it is played by four gentlemen, the 
Messrs. Borgeth, Barraca, Orlando and 
Iberé, who comprise the Carioca String 
Quartet. Their playing is really of virtuo- 
so calibre. It is a pity that the Victor 
company did not investigate the work more 
carefully, so that its labels would indicat 
the various movements and not simply call 
the first side of the first disc Part I, the 
second Part II, etc. Two discs. 


SCHUMANN. ‘Traumerei’; ‘Abendlied.’ 
[Two of the great romantic composer's 
miniatures are beautifully played by Albert 
Spalding in violin transcriptions that have 
become standard. The ‘Traumerei’ is orig- 
inally for piano solo, the ‘Abendlied’ for 
piano, four hands. André Benoist’s ac 
companiments on the piano are of their 
usual excellence. One ten inch disc. (Vic 
tor.) 


Ipo.tirorr-IvANOFF. Caucasian Sketches: 
‘Procession of the Sardar’ and ‘In the Vil- 
lage.’ The two familiar movements from 
this suite are here capitally played by the 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra under Arthur 
Fiedler. (\ ictor.) 


Mozart. ‘Misera Dove Son!’ and ‘Var- 
rei Spiegarvi O Dio.’ Ria Ginster, German 
soprano, who recently made her American 
debut, these two arias with lovely 
vocal quality and a genuine knowledge of 
their style. The orchestra is well conducted 
by Oskar Holger, an Austrian conductor 
now in this country remembered from his 
festival of American music given at Bad 
Homburg, Germany, several years ago 
( Victor ) p 
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Rosa Raisa, Soprano, to 


Appear Under Banner 
of Richard Copley 





Seymour 

Rosa Raisa. Soprano. Who Will Sing the 

Leading Role in the Detroit Civic Opera's 
Performances of ‘The Dybbuk’ 


who has been 
of the Chicagy 


Rosa _ Raisa, 
a prominent 


soprano, 
member 


Civic Opera for many seasons and 
the more recent Chicago City Opera 
recently signed a contract to appear 
under the management of Richard 
Copiey. She will sing the leading role 
in the first performance in English 
Rocca’s opera ‘The Dybbuk,” which w 


be given in Detroit on May 6 by the 
Detroit Civic Opera in conjunct 

the Art of Musical Russia and als 
Chicago and New York. 

Mme 
lormance ol 
by the St. Louis Grand 
in St. Louis on April 22 

She has been heard 
Detroit recitals 


Raisa will be heat na per- 
‘] a (sroconda : t 


Opera Company 
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ORCHEST 


(Continued from page 10) 


dious and lively music heard on this oc- 
casion will not of itself engender any fresh 
controversies today. 

For one listener at least the inclusion 
of both the Franck symphonic poem and 
the Tchaikovsky overture-fantasy was ex- 
cessive. The former, if not one of Franck’s 
more emotional or spiritual scores, had the 


virtue of being an infrequent visitor. More- 
over, it was exceptionally well played. 
The ‘Romeo and Juliet’ music, for all its 


attention to tonal quality and clarity of 
detail, left the impression that Mr. Tos 
canini’s recent conversion to Tchaikovsky 
was something of duty rather than any 
heartfelt personal conviction. O. 


Myra Hess Plays with Boston Symphony 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. Soloist, Myra Mess, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, March 12, evening: 

Overture to "Egmont.’ Op. 84 Beethoven 

Concerto, No. 4, in G, Op. 58 Beethoven 

Miss Hess 
Symphony, No. 4, in F Minor, Op. 36 
Tchaikovsky 


Eschewing novelties for the moment, Dr. 
Koussevitzky relied upon long-proven, 
substantial fare for this program. And in 
asmuch as the visiting organization was in 
its best form and its conductor in particu- 
larly fine fettle and the soloist contributed 
pianistic art of unique beauty, the outcome 
was an evening of long-to-be-remembered 
music-making, to which the audience reacted 
whole-heartedly. 

The concert got off to an imposing start 
with a vividly dramatic, if tonally 
what hard-driven performance of the ‘Eg 
mont’ Overture, long one of Dr. Kous 
sevitzky’s war-horses, and then, by con 
trast, the concerto, perhaps the most inti 
mate of all piano works in this frame, shone 
the more resplendently as a musical gem 
of purer ray. Miss Hess approached the 
work with the most sensitive response to 
its poetic and spiritual import and freely 
lavished all her resources of tonal beauty 
and significance and of dignity of style upon 
the piano part. The conductor, animated by 
the same spirit, cooperated to such purpose 
that a performance of the loftiest eloquence 
resulted. In the enigmatic dialogue of the 
slow movement, in which the orchestra 
stubbornly repels the piano voice until it 
bows to it belatedly, the wistful, yearning 
musings of the piano part were realized 
by Miss Hess with extraordinary poignant 
effect, while the liberation of the spirit 
was joyously celebrated in the final Rondo. 
The English pianist richly deserved the 
ovation accorded her. 

It is doubtful if even Dr. Koussevitzky 
has ever explored the emotional riches of 
Tchaikovsky's Fourth more searchingly than 
on this occasion. The Andantino was sung 
with a haunting and almost mystical beauty, 
the Scherzo was most adroitly given the 


some 





MUSICA 


RAS: 


Soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


José Echaniz, 


semblance of suppressed but irresistible 
abandon, while the first and last movements 
were electrifying in their broadly planned 
dramatic sweep and almost barbaric fire. 
A prolonged ovation for both conductor 
and players followed the superb perform- 
ance. ie 


Gives Bruckner Seventh 
Symphony 


Koussevitzky 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. Soloist, Myra Hess, pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 14, afternoon 

Symphony No. 7 Bruckner 

Concerto in A Minor. Schumann 

Miss Hess 
‘Rhapsodie Espagnole’ Ravel 


Though Dr. Koussevitzky assumed re- 
sponsibility for a generous cut in the finale, 
the Bruckner Seventh made the heavenly 
lengths of Schubert seem like the soul of 
brevity. Doubtless devout Brucknerites 
will acclaim the Boston conductor for this 
performance, though it can scarcely be 
maintained in these days that Bruckner is 
a neglected composer. Leaving old con 
troversies to be argued elsewhere, it is 
sufficient to record that the playing was 
of a virtuoso order with the strings pat 
ticularly eloquent and the brass making 
the most of the characteristic and climactic 
fanfares that Bruckner derived from Wag 
ner and passed on to Mahler. 

Miss Hess found altogether congenial 
material in the Schumann concerto. Tonal 
ly her performance of it was unfailingly 
musical and sensitive. In spirit, it was 
vernal and of an unforced exuberance 
The intermezzo in particular was of de 
lightful ease and grace. In its entirety this 
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was a projection of inspiriting freshness, 
with the orchestra collaborating effective- 
ly throughout. 

Ravel’s Spanish rhapsody has worn less 
well than some of his other music, notably 
the ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ ballet which sim- 
ilarly exploits a color palette of exceptional 
brilliance. But it remains an example of 
an orchestral technique to tempt the con- 
ductor interested in magical combinations 
of sound. Dr. Koussevitzky and his en- 
semble reveled in its jeweled sonoritres 


a 


Toscanini Plays Brahms Fourth 
New York 


March 15, afternoon: 
Overture to ‘L'Italiana in Algeri’ — 
Symphony No. 4 in E Minor rahms 
Guatuese to ‘Susanna’ Handel-Pochon 
Andante—Allegro from Second Quartet, 
Op. 33, Book II Kozeluch-Pochon 


‘Les Eolides’ Franck 
‘Romeo and Juliet Tchaikovsky 
The towering moments at this concert 


magmhcent pT 
symphony, om 


were to be found in a 
formance of the Brahms 
which took into consideration the structural 
beauties of the work without sacrifcme 
more than a minimum of smaller delights 
especially in the momumental last 
ment. It is a conception which gains 
power at each of Mr. Toscanim’s presenta 
tions of it and it brought deep satisfaction 
tu the capacity audience. The Italias 
trifle sounded jewel-like in its periechion ot 
playing, another instance of the conductor's 
eenius for lifting ummportant music t 
brilliant heights 

The remainder of the program was re- 
peated from Thursday's It ld | 
been a better list if one of the tone poen 
had been dropped, and the tw 
transposed so that the Brahms came as 
climax. But canny program making ts no 
one of Mr 


move- 


Toscanim's fortes 7 


Iturbi Gives Novelties 


Philadelphia Orchestra, José Iturbi, « 
ductor. Soloist, José Echaniz, pramst. Ca 
negie Hall, March 1/7, evening 

Overture to ‘Oberon’ . Weber 

Symphony No. 2 in D Sibelius 

Concerto No. 2 in A Liszt 

Mr. Echaniz . 

Five Miniatures Paul White 


(First Time in New York 
Intermezzo from ‘Don Juan de Manara 


Goossens 
(First Time 
Suite from ‘Merry Mount Hansor 
. ' - 
There was much to prais \ 
Iturbi’s conducting of this progran 


which he placed to his credit well prepare 
and finely delivered pertormances 
majority of the music choses LINN 
with the Weber, 
brilliant and won him unanimous appr 

If his Sibelius was less completely satis! 
ing, the fault was not entirely his. Thus 1s 
music which a conductor must not onl 
absorb, but he must perform it many times 
before it reveals itself to him and his hsten- 


which was appropriate 


ers. The Andante was, however, beautifull 
given and the Finale climaxed with a sure 
hand. 


Mr. Echaniz, making his first 
as soloist with orchestra in New York, gave 
an account of ] 


appcaram 


Liszt’s less hackneyed 
certo that brought him many recalls, for his 
equipment is admirably suited to the styl 
of this once frequently played work. Hi 
coped with its technical problems more tha: 
successfully, exhibiting the bravura without 
which this music is unthinkable Im the 


poetic moments, fleeting as they are, his 
delicate quality of tone was limpid and 
fresh. Mr. Iturbi accompanied him in capi 


tal fashion 

Mr. White’s Miniatures are orchestral 
trifles written with great ingenuity. He 
ploys in his score even the vibraphone that 
instrumental pest of the radio, at times wit! 
delicious effect. Of the five items. “Rw the 
Lake,’ with its ostinato ] 


in the first violins 
and the final ‘Mosquito Dance.’ are the best 


Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini conductor. Carnegie Hall, 


Boston and Philadelphia Forees Visit 





Paw! White, Whose Five Miniatures Were 
Given a New York Premiere by Iturbi 


mic for a regular symphony 





Phe Intermezzo fri Eugene Goossens s 
as yet umperformed opera is another matter 
S$ is powertully comcerved, modern music, 
executed with a mastery of the orchestra 
hat 1s engagimg. Im it Mr. Goossens reveals 
s distimguished eift, his medividuality of 
$ sually keem harmonic feel 
2, amd, last bat mot least. his melodic flow 
theme asszgmed thx meertmaster :n 
t 2/8 portios Mr. [turf maducted it 
Ser au n was none tox 
eTsta 2 of rts eanming, forgivabl 
me tims 1s Sic Tt @ain easy 
ap TNA nrst ca wv It is 1 too 
riams surt was heard witl pleas 
T > t $ ec t ake 1 tron 
S00 dime t Prelude, the ‘Chil 
r : be s. both trom Act |, the ‘Le 
uct irc Act LIT amd the Prelude to Act 
i M ' Dan $ W itl them thet 
Poser as added a me work to the 
peTiuare : the m ements are attrac 
rt. mone more so than the im 
kaS> ed “Lowe Duet.” which in our opin 
famms sts mposer’s fimest music 
Uv ts to Mr. [turbi not only 
r ius ctimg wt also for presenting 
‘ r works, amd ome English one. 
tha st torergm conductors giv 
s in a whole seaso \ 





American Manicolegical Seciety Meeting 





ting Of the Greater New York 
Chapter of t American Musicological 
Society was held in the rehearsal room 
at th lubhous t Beethoven \sso- 
ation on Feb. 29. Dr. Otto Ortmann 
read a paper entitled “A Theory of Ton 
1 > t 
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JANSSEN CONDUCTS 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Effects Debut and Plays New 
Work—Iturbi Also Leads— 
Echaniz Is Soloist 
PuHitapeLpHia, March 20.—Werner 
Janssen’s debut as a conductor in Phila- 
delphia was on Feb. 28-29 as a guest 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra and in 
the following program: 





Overture to ‘The Magic Flute’. Mozart 

Symphony No. 1 in E Minor. .. Sibelius 
Prelude and Fugue for String Orchestra 

Roy Harris 

(First 
Dance 


time) 


Salome’s . Strauss 


‘Finlandia’ .. Sibelius 

As a rising young conductor Mr. 
Janssen had preliminary advantages of 
prestige and réclame which resulted in 
the warmest and most demonstrative re- 
ception any guest conductor has had 
with the orchestra this season. As he 
had cannily contrived his program to ac 
cord with the current vogue of Sibelius 
and as the Finnish composer has pub- 
licly praised him as interpreter, Mr. 
Janssen’s advent was exceptionally 
auspicious. His debut was attended by 
much success, based on carefully studied 
scores, evident understanding and _ sin- 
cerity in interpretation as well as a most 
agreeable and unaffected platform man- 
ner. He took slight license with tempi 
at times but usually effectively and in 
pursuance of definite effects and_ his 
most obvious defect, at a first hearing, 
was his emphasis on the brass and per 
cussion choir, which at times resulted 


in an overwhelming volume as_ con- 
trasted in tonal ratio with the other 
choirs. The Sibelius presentations were 


penetrating and sensitive, the Mozart a 


little less adapted to the conductor's 
style. The program novelty, Roy Har 
ris’s Prelude and Fugue, both by the 


confining limits of the instrumentation 
and paucity of thematic material, 
seemed overprotracted for its substance 
and grew monotonous. 

Iturbi returned for a_ three 
weeks’ tenure of the podium on March 
6-7-10, featuring José Echaniz, pianist, 
as soloist in the following program: 


Je se 


Overture to ‘Oberon Weber 

Symphony in ( Schubert 

Concerto No. 2 in A Liszt 
Mr. Echaniz 

Five Miniatures Paul White 

Till Eulenspiegel’ Strauss 


The Schubert was performed in all its 
prolonged and beautiful completeness 
with melody and sweetness long drawn 
out, as is usually the case when it is 
given without cuts. Mr. Iturbi was in- 
sistent on the melodic beauties, though 
sometimes overstressing comparatively 
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minor counter melodies to the disad- 
vantage of the principal ones and the 
disproportion of the general contra- 
puntal treatment, but the general effect 
of his interpretation was highly agree- 
able. The Academy rang with applause 
at the end of the symphony. He re- 





Werner Janssen, Guest Conductor with Phila- 
delphia Orchestra 

ceived even a more tumultous ovation 

after ‘Till Eulenspiegel,’ of which his 

reading was certainly the best heard 

here in many seasons. Mr. Echaniz 

proved a pianist of the brilliant school 


and under the virtuosity of his fleet 
fingers the once much-plaved Liszt 
concerto took on new values to which 


the fine accompaniment of the orchestra 


added. The ‘Five Miniatures,’ of Paul 
White, contemporary American com- 
poser, were delightful morceausx, brief 


and expressive of their captions, such 
as ‘By the Lake,’ “Teenie’s Doll,’ ‘Hippo 
Dance’ and Mosquito Dance. 
inally designed as piano pieces for his 
children, they have been orchestrated 
with charming and convincing effects 
into a light but very much worth while 
novelty, with vast audience appeal. The 
men of the orchestra enjoyed with the 
audience the quaint conceits of the vari 
ous sections. W. R. M. 


Orig 


Toscanini to Conduct Benefit Concert 

Arturo Toscanini will conduct the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony in 
a post-season farewell 
benefit of the orchestra 


concert for the 
men, the per 


sonnel of Carnegie Hall, unemployed 
musicians and for other funds of the 


society, on the evening of April 29 in 
Carnegie Hall. The program will be 
divided between Beethoven and Wagner. 





be published January, 1937. 
this work to Groups of the 
interested. 


ing to devitalization of tone. 
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INSTRUCTION. The book will 
Mr. Klamroth will be glad to outline 
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OPERA SERIES ENDS 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


‘Tristan’ Concludes Metropolitan 
Season—Carmen’ and ‘Aida’ 
Also Performed 

PHILADELPHIA, March 2). — The 
Metropolitan Opera’s return to Phila- 
delphia this season atter the onussion ot 
1934-35 is on its way to permanence 
The abbreviated visit this vear has been 
sensationally successful, every perfiorm- 
ance having been sold out with many 
desirous seat-buyers disappointed. Ten 
tative plans are already under way for 
the season of 1936-37 with an 
of two performances, making six as 
against four this year. The usual Tues- 
day nights at the Academy will be dis- 
tributed two each in January, February 
and March. Many of this vear's spon 
sors have already renewed their finan 
cial pledges. 

The committee in charge includes Dr 
Herbert J. Tily as 
(;eorge Horace Lorimer as vice-chair 
man and Mrs. Alexander Biddle as 
chairman of the box committec 

Rosa Ponselle’s Carmen was divulged 
at the January performance and created 
a great deal of interest, especially in its 
dramatic phases. Lucrezia Bori mack 
her farewell operatic appearance it 
Philadelphia in the role of Micaela 
Originally ‘Manon, with Miss Bori as 


mcreas 


chairman, Mrs 


star, was the bill but the singer's illness 
necessitated her appearing im a less tax 
ing role. She i 
Giovanni Martinelli 
is José and Ezio Pinza made a robust 
and romantic 
mans was the conductor 


Teceived a LTca va 


~ 


Was 


Toreador. Louis Hassel 


\ finely balanced peritormanc 
‘Aida’ was the Feb. 18 bill th tar 
singers, though in a new combimat 
for the cast, which included Rethber 


Bampton, Jagel and Pinza as the princi 
pals with Ettore | 
conductor The triumph, the Nil 
the entombment 
ingly accomplished 


Flagstad Hailed as Isolde 


, 177 }y 1 soent 
anizzZa as the dilige 


scenes, were uts 


The puissant Wagneris f Kurstet 
Flagstad was revealed Philadelpl 
at the last of the season's series 
March 3 when the Academy IS Ss 
out days ahead and hundreds were 
turned awav who were eager t attend 
the ‘Tristan und Isolde’ performance 
This was Mme. Flagstad’s first opera 
appearance in this city though she has 


appeared once in recital. The quality of 
her singing and characterization n 
the sensationalism of her debut and 
Philadelphia is to be added to the cities 


atche ! 
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of her Wagnerian triumphs. The per- 
formance rose markedly above routine 
in every respect and approached the in- 


spired many times through the long 
evening, with unusually fine support 
from Lauritz Melchior, Friedrich 


Schorr, Emanuel List and Karin Bran- 
zell in the major roles and with Artur 
Bodanzky conducting the first two acts 
superbly and turning over the final act 
to Karl Riedel. 

What is believed to be the first Phila- 
delphia performance of Mozart's ‘Cosi 
fan Tutte’ was given by the Matinee 
Musical Club at its fortnightly event in 
the crowded Bellevue ballroom. The 
cast, very well balanced, and all in fine 
voice, included Irene Williams, Edna 
Haddock, Catherine Zendt, James Mont 
vomery, Frederick Wyatt and Henri 
Scott. John Thomas was the conductor 
f an orchestra composed of the Matinee 
Musical String Ensemble and a group 
f woodwinds, ete., from the Curtis In- 
stitute The work was sung in English 
und was beautifully costumed. 

P lesi’s “La Serva Padrona’ was 
Feb. 9 program otf 
American Philharmonic, Gug- 
conductor. The chief 
roles were very competently assumed by 
Marie Zara, Lester Englander and John 
Oriente and the singing was of superior 
uality The program also included, 
ior the American premiere, Renzo Bos- 
si’s “Recreation of Ancient Italian Mu- 
a Handel Minuet, Musette and 
Gavotte, transcribed by Martucci in ex- 
lent stvle W. R. Murpeuy 
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Cenduct Saint Cecilia Club 
for Last Time 


Harris to 


’ 


his resignation, Victor Harris 
vill appear as conductor of the Saint 
Cecilia Club for the last time at its final 
season in the Waldorf- 
April 7 He founded the 
thirty go and has 
conductor in its history. 


e club will be assisted by John Her 
~} } 


hr fey 
it ‘ 


neert of th 
\ct Tia on 
rgami tron years a 
th | 
n rly 


44 . PEEL 


k. baritome, and an orchestra com 
osed of members of the New York 
hilharmonic Symphony. 


George Lessner Arranges Music for 


‘Prometheus’ 
George Lessner, Budapest composet 
w im Hollywood, recently irranged 
the music for the ballet ‘Prometheus,’ 


which will be given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House by the Hollywood Ballet 

Mareh 23 and 24. He has had an 
pera accepted by the Vienna Opera 
amd recently arranged a symphony by 
Nathaniel Robin, which was played over 
WOR under the baton of Alfred Wal 
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CONCERTS: Two String Quartets Play; 


(Continued from page 45) 


‘Tramping’ (done in that affecting, low, 
almost hollow voice which is also used 
so remarkably in ‘Death and the Maiden’), 
were the highlights of the  spirituals 
group. 

It was the sustained, rather than the 
florid moods which Miss Anderson ac- 
complished best at this recital. There was 
a sense of strain in the Handel ‘Empio 
diro tu sei’ and the Donizetti aria, although 
the audience went wild at her dramatic 
delivery of this emotional air. Sibelius’s 
‘Come away Death’ was over-dramatized 
and a bit explosive, but his other two 
songs were beautifully done. 

Encores, naturally, were the rule and 
were sprinkled generously through the 
program and at its close. Q. 


Kolisch Quartet Ends Series 


Kolisch Quartet: Messrs Kolisch, 
Khuner, Lehner, Heifetz Town Hall, 
March 10, evening: 

Quartet in B with Grand 


Flat, Op 130, 
Fugue, Op. 133.. eore 
Quartet, No. 5... ; , 
Quartet in D Minor (K. 421).. 


Once again, at the 


..... Beethoven 
.Béla Bartok 
Mozart 


third and last of 



































Apeda 


The Manhattan String Quartet, Heard with Harold Bawer im the Final Town Hall Endowment 


their series of concerts, the members of roti. 
Pas . ome 
the Kolisch Quartet created a deep im- 
wression by their extraordinary degree of : , , 
a . y i : 8 : nique yielding to the, for ¢ the works la weather imposed 
individual and collective chamber music ae ; ; er , 
virtuosity. Again the listener was struck lure of folksong material. He ¥ some imitial difficulties on the quartet, not 
ag Le te . : : ‘ thinking i ‘rms of the rohestra ntonatron viich was notably good 
by the perfectly adjusted balance, no in bar a = Se a By . 
; . ati 7 . when he wrote it and the performers roughout the evening, but in security 
strument protruding unduly but all being ft i alte a tn he Debussy, which is 
. 2 : ste as nei al nchestr ening of the Debussy, wh 
animated by a uniformly glowing spirit porte f ol 7 29 pene ; 14 umber than 
“4: . z > ) 10 : ould seen OSs r efter 1S micacie ni > ‘ 
and the same sensitiveness to subtlety of oe a - . . *.. TE : 
nuance : The Mozart quartet, on its part, was t r. But these difficulties wer« 
« 4 - — . ’ 
; ; lave itl rreproachable fimesse b> SiN rcwe und the tour young men 
The program was an unusually exacting — vom & a — - ~ “ 
7 P a A . » » as t aden strative of twret ad suavi Oo one 
one and the audience was again intrigued — oo oe a . act, hem 
by the fact that everything was played hy ag 
¥. pot a . @) Las ‘ ie Debussy was 
from memory. The committing to memory Manhattan Quartet and Baver in = : ; iy bs gy thee 
of the intricacies of the Beethoven fugue of Town Hall Series . " . oii 
and the complex modernism of the Bar Harold Bauer, pianist: the M ttt . : ‘ies one 
. . ; . . 5 i » pe 
tok quartet was in itself a noteworthy String Quartet Rachmat \WVemmstach S eae aren amd toot woe 
feat, quite apart from the authoritative Harris Danziger, Julius Shaier er sal . balance 
fashion in which they were presented. The Edel. Town Hall, Marcel £ " 
Beethoven quartet received a finely devel Quartet in G Minor Detnss »* se elf well within the 
oped performance characterized by the ut- Quartet in E Flat, Op. 64, No. ¢ Hardt ar 
6 . an rte mon ——,' ers mm ; erro lance 
most beauty of tone and suavity of style, Quintet in F M — z ea enble onus ol 
albeit its profundities may not have been The eighth and last eh, Stas ca a Aen ares r r tring 
exhaustively plumbed. The Cavatina was Town Hall Endowment Fund moet . a . thee 
° > ° A . . oa tle perk y mower imes, Ss : 
beautifully sung and the fugue majestically found a large audience on hand to hear This: ‘ +} ow 
. . . : . srwels . rle « ne forth e - N > 
projected. the first string quartet in the Fund's _ , aeiad 
. r ‘ : + a ae arts are nicely related, 
The over-lengthy Barték work, com- seasons. It was am « yaie ew £ i le than i 
sa : -* : : ; . i : ‘ " naller scale = s 
misioned for one of the Coolidge festivals chamber music, varie 2s, & . Fe tet used notes 
- . . . * eared ere tn varte use ( 
at the Library of Congress, revealed a _ ently performed im the maim wit : ey , <. » ion 
master of modernistic compositional tech a spirit sensible of th La ' ngs 
“ ft t ge was st im tne process 
tit Wa ittaners seem ible to do 
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A large andience, many of whom pre 
sbivw were attracted to the performance 


sce which had come to them many 


Singer in Debut 


times over the air waves, greeted enthusi- 
astically this New York recital debut by 
Mr. Thibault, well known to radio listeners 
through his ‘Show Boat’ hour broadcasts. 
His program was a distinguished one, quite 
different from those he is accustomed to 
sing in his broadcasts. It also was difficult. 
And one is inclined to think that Mr. 
Thibault discounted the latter circumstance 
at some expense to the general excellence 
anticipated before his appearance. 

His interpretations wanted more diffe1 
entiation; and greater ease in vocal pro- 
duction would have been a welcome addi- 
tion to the good natural vocal equipment 
which he revealed. The voice is a large 
one which is capable of much dramatic in 
tensity. These are Mr. Thibault’s princi- 
pal assets and they are important ones. 

The Rameau ‘Invocation and Hymn to 
the Sun’ rarely sung in America 
that it was in the nature of a novelty to 
many listeners at this recital. Its interest 
is chiefly antiquarian. Here as well as 
in the Lieder and the French and English 
songs, Mr. Thibault’s performance was 
notable particularly for lucid, carefully 
modeled diction > 


18 SO 


Bye Family Ensemble Heard in Concert 

The Bye Family Ensemble, Christina and 
Odele Bye, violins; Eleanore Bve, ’cello; 
Richard Bye, trumpet, and Terschak Bye, 
piano, a group of musicians from Portland, 
Me., made their debut here in a concert in 
Steinway Hall on the evening of March 
13. 

The first half of the program included 
works by Tenaglia, Mozart, J. S. Bach, 
Popper and the Andante Cantabile from 
Tchaikovsky’s Quartet, Op. 11. The sec 
ond.part of the evening was entitled ‘Twi 
light Musicale.’ and the ensemble dressed 
in costumes of 1870 played ‘Reveries,’ a 
group of works by Wagner, Mascagni and 
Godard. Tchaikovsky’s ‘None But the 
Lonely Heart,’ was sung by Odele Bye, 
who is a soprano as well as a violinist 
\ medley of old hymns and an Irish folk 
tune concluded the program. Transcrip 
tions and arrangements were by Terschak 


Bye ¥; 


Recital 


A representative first recital was given by 
Alexander Harsanyi, young violinist, in the 
Town Hall on the evening of March 14 
His program, of solid musical stuffs and 


Alexander Harsanyi in 


generally unhackneyed, included Brahms’s 
exquisite Sonata in D Minor; the Con 
certo in D of Paganini, arranged by Wil 


helmj; a Kodaly Adagio; Chopin’s Waltz 
in G Flat, arranged by Spalding; the Bar 
t6k-Gertler Sonatine, said to be a first per- 
formance in America, and Hubay’s ‘Scenes 
de la Csarda.’ 

Within the confines of a relatively small 
tone and a good but not dazzling technique, 
Mr. Harsanyi acquitted himself with dis 
tinction in a list of works which perhaps 
was chosen too much for its artistic quali- 
ties and not enough for its suitability to 
the performer. The Brahms, which de 
manded considerably too much in the lat 
ter movements, received a beautifully simple 
and sensitive performance in its Adagio 


(Continued on page 52) 





London Times: “If there V 
were more of his mind 
amd talent, the organ 


I 
R 
G 
I 
might be saved. .. .” L 


N. Y. C.: “One of America’s 
Prides.” 
Chicago: ‘Phenomenal Mastery.” 
Mot. Bernard Laberge 
St. 
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Belle Julie Soudant to 
Teach Group Singing at 
Juilliard Summer School 





Apeda 


Belle Julie Soudant, Teacher of Singing at 
the Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music 


Belle Julie Soudant, teacher of sing- 
ing in the Institute of Musical Art of 
the Juilliard School of Music will also 
teach group singing in the Juilliard 
Summer School. 

Pupils of Miss Soudant have been 
actively engaged. At the graduation ex 
ercises of the Institute Maxine Stellman 
received the Morris Loeb Memorial 
prize of $1,000. In 1935 Dorothy Wes 
tra won the Alice Breen Memorial 
prize of $50. Edna Richter recently ap- 
peared as soloist in the 
‘Daniel,’ given at the Community 
Church of Jackson Heights, L. |] 
Katherine Karver appeared with the 
Columbia University Choir as soloist in 
the Mozart Requiem and in a Cheru- 
bini Mass. Nathan Metzger won the first 
prize of $25 on a WINS program re 
cently. 

Miss Soudant will also be active at 
the forthcoming Music Educators’ Con- 
vention in New York. 


oratorio, 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY CONCLUDES SEASON 


Preliminary Plans fer Next 
Series Announced—Mrs. 
H. N. Atterbury Dies 

Detroit, March 20.—Prelimimary 
plans for the 1936-1937 seasom of the 
Detroit Symphony have been announced 
here, following the recent actiom of the 
board of directors im grantimg the re- 
quest of Ossip Gabrilowitsch that hus 
leave of comductor be ex- 
tended. Due to his illmess, which began 


absence as 


a year ago this month, Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch has been imactive the entire sea- 
son. At his home here, his comvales- 


cence was reported as satisfactory 
The season next year will be modeled 
largely after the present ome, according 
to Murray G. Paterson, mamager. Guest 
conductors will be engaged and negotz- 
tions have been completed for the ser- 


vices of Bernardino Molmari, Jose 
Iturbi, Georges Emesoo, Victor Kolar 
and Fritz Reimer. There wil] also be 
heard a list of renowned soloists. Mr 
Iturbi and Mr. Enesco will likewise ap- 
pear as soloists 

Amid a scene of gladmess amd sad- 
ness—sadness because of the enforced 
absence of Ossip Gabrilowitsch and the 
sudden death two hours before comeert 
time of Mrs. Harriet N. Atterbury 
president of the Detrowt Civic Opera 
and a director of the Detromt Swmphomy 
Society ; gladness becawse¢ t the wma 
terrupted triumph of the orchestra—th: 
1935-1936 season of the Detroit S 
phony came to its Close with the four 
teenth subscription concert of March 12 
in Orchestra Hall 

Victor Kolar conducted ome of th: 
winter's finest programs. The comcert 
was devoted to the Sibelims First Sy 
phony and shorter works of Smetana 
Massenet, Stramss and Liszt. At the m 
termission the stage was crowded wnt! 
flowers and at the close of the progra: 
orchestra and audience surrounded Mr 
Kolar for a round of “Auld Lang Syne.’ 

Werner ] SSet I t Sf2S0n Ss 
six guest conductors, was m charge of 
the March 5 concert and als f the 
last of the popular-priced comecerts on 
March 7. The Sibeliuws Fifth Sym 
phony, a first performamce here at the 





MUSIC 


March 5 offering, was repeated two 
nights later. 
Charles Martin Loeffler’s one-move- 


ment symphony for orchestra and men’s 
woices, “Hora Mystica,’ was given its 
first American performance in twenty 
years by Mr. Janssen. The Orpheus 
Club of Detroit participated in the 
work, a composition which did not meet 
with particular enthusiasm. ‘Don Juan,’ 
of Strauss, was also played at the 
March 5 concert. In addition to the 
Sibelius opus, the March 7 program in- 
cluded a first Detroit performance of 
Barlow’s Overture, ‘Mon Ami Pierrot,’ 
amd the Beethoven Second Symphony. 

The engagement of the Monte Carlo 
Ballet Russe on Feb. 27, 28 and 29, in 
Orchestra Hall, under auspices of the 
Detroit Symphony Society, proved one 
of the fimest artistic achievements of 
the winter. The four performances of 
thirteen ballets, with the Detroit Sym- 
phony im the pit, played to capacity 
uudiences and approximately 
$14,000. Efrem and Antal Do 
rati conducted. 

Victor Kolar was on the podium for 
the eleventh subscription concert on 
Feb. 13, and the fifth Saturday con- 
cert om Feb. 15. Gregor Piatigorsky, 
‘cellist, was soloist at the subscription 
event, and Chandler Goldthwaite, or- 
ganist, appeared on the popular-priced 
program. 


grossed 


Kurtz 


Three Local Premieres Given 


Three first performances in Detroit 
re imeluded at the first: Dubensky’s 


Overture, “Tom Sawyer,’ Schumann’s 
\ Minor Concerto for ‘cello and or 
hestra, and Strauss’s ‘Dance of the 
Seven Veils’ from ‘Salome.’  Mac- 
Dowell’s ‘Fireside Tales,’ orchestrated 

Arthur Plettner, and the ‘Russian 


Sailors Dance’ by Gliére were first per- 
rmances at the Saturday concert. 
Nelson Eddy, baritone, gave a suc 

essful recital in Masonic Auditorium 

Feb. 17. Theodore Paxson accom- 
vied. Trudi Schoop and Her Comic 

Ballet made their first Detroit appear- 

ymce on March 2 in Masonic Auditori- 

[he Kolisch String Quartet was 
presented here for the first time on Feb. 

26 at the Detroit Institute of Arts, 

under the auspices of the Tuesday Mu- 

sicale. The Detroit Concert Society 
presented Josef Lhevinne in an all- 

Chopin recital on Feb. 19 in Orchestra 


Hall, and Sarah Osnath-Halevy, Ye- 
menite singing diseuse, appeared in 
recital in the Scottish Rite Cathedral 


of Masonic Temple on March 4, under 
he auspices of the Detroit Chapter of 
Hadassah. It was her first appearance 
im Detroit. 

The week’s run of George Gershwin’s 
American folk opera, ‘Porgy and Bess,’ 
ut the Cass Theater on March 9 to 
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March 14, provided one of the high mo- 
ments, both musically and dramatical- 
ly, of the season. Artur Schnabel, 
Beethoven authority, took an Orchestra 
Hall capacity audience by storm with 
his all-Beethoven Sonata recital on 
March 9. 

Grace Moore, made her second ap- 
pearance in recital here on March 11 in 
Masonic Auditorium. She was assisted 
by Marcel Hubert, ’cellist, and Gibner 
King, pianist. Robert E. Hamilton, 
manager of the Masonic Auditorium 
Concert Series, has announced the fol- 
lowing attractions for the 1936-1937 
season: Jascha Heifetz, violinist on 
Oct. 12; Jooss European Ballet on Nov. 
2; Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky conducting, on Dec. 9; Gladys 
Swarthout, mezzo-soprano on Jan. 11; 
Vladimir Horowitz, pianist on Feb. 1, 
and James Melton, tenor, assisted by 
the Detroit Orpheus Club, Charles 
Frederic Morse, conductor, on March 
30, 1937. HERMAN WISE 


MUSIC IN HARRISBURG 








Piatigorsky Soloist Under Raudenbush 
—Children’s Concert Given 

HARRISBURG, March 20.—The Har- 
risburg Symphony, George King Rau- 
denbush, conductor, with Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, ‘cellist, as assisting soloist, gave 
a concert here on March 17. Mr. 
Piatigorsky was heard in a Haydn Con- 
certo, which he played with brilliance, 
infusing its measures with no little 
amount of drama, and as an encore, a 
Bach Prelude. Mr. Raudenbush gave 
Goldmark’s ‘Rustic Wedding’ Sym- 
phony, the Prelude to Wagner’s ‘Die 
Meistersinger,’ and Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 37, K. 444, able and sympathetic 
performances. 

The symphony was heard in a chil 
dren’s concert illustrating ‘Form in 
Music,’ on March 13. Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ 
Suite, the Minuet from Mozart’s ‘Haff- 
ner’ Symphony, Grainger’s’ Londonderry 
\ir,’ and works by Haydn and Beetho 
ven were welcomed by a young and en- 
thusiastic audience. Efrem Zimbalist, 
violinist, was soloist in the Beethoven 
Concerto under Mr. Raudenbush on 
Feb. 5. 


Franklin Riker Gives Recital at 
Catawba College 

SaLisBuRY, N. C., March 20.—A 
vesper song recital, including works by 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Schumann, Aren- 
sky and several American composers, 
was given at Catawba College by 
Franklin Riker, tenor, on Feb. 16. He 
was accompanied by Gladys Stephens. 
Mr. Riker is associated this year with 
the music department of Davidson Col- 
lege, Davidson, N. C., as a teacher of 
voice, speech and song. 
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Arpad Sandor was the able acocompannst 

The large audience was generoms ol a> 

plause. an 

John Charles Thomas Well Received im 
Benefit Song Recital 


John Charles Thomas 
recital appearance m the 


made bus soooma 
Town Hall tor 





the benefit of the Hartley Howse Music 
School on the afternoon of March 15, wath 
Carol Hollister at the piano, playmmg tm 
entire program irom memory 

\ large audience applar aded Nir. Thoms 
in a request program wi nch included ear 
Italian songs, Beethoven's In Questa 
[omba, songs by Schumam and Marx 
Damrosch’s “Danny Deever a  Frenct 
group, one in English and “Di Prowemza 
irom ‘La Traviata. Among wumeroas 
cores, “O du mem holder Abendsterm trom 
Tannhauser’ was included 

Mr. Thomas sang with his usual flawless 
production and beauty of tome The Pes 
sard ‘Requiem de mon Coeur m the Frem 
group was eg ed given and “Da 
Deever’ highly dramatic Mr. Thomas: 
clear enunciation was a iteatuwre of bot 
these items ‘Di Provenza’ was a periect 
piece of vocalism. The Engiish somgs 
Hageman, Lord Berners, Corran a 
George Siemonn were all well give 


Emanuel List in a Notable Pregram ef 
German Lieder 


Emanuel List, bass. Fritz Kiteme 
accompanist. Town Hall, March 15 
ning 

‘An die Leyer Grenet ¢ Mi errs 

‘Der Atlas’ Schinite 

Vier ‘Ernste Gesanec Den «s echt 

Menschen,” ‘Ich wandte mick Tod, wue 

bitte bist du Wer mit Me 

Michelangelo Lieder W ot enk” uch 

‘Alles endet, was entstebet Faobh omen 

Seele’ 

“Gebet’; ‘Fussreise Der Freon & besacibune 

‘Der Rattenfanger 

In choice of material, this was a Lard 
Abend to rejoice the car and treshem the 
spirit. There was not a weak or cw 
secondary song im Mr. Liast’s smoress 


groups, though it was imevitable that some 
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Emanuel! List Whe Gave a Lieder Program 


should make a deeper impress than others 
hing iterpretation arid of pure- 
derations as well as of values 
xe music. ‘Ich wandte mich’ 
wutstanding among the 

Brahms primari- 
into play the best 
‘Alles endet, 





os +) 
x2as. DOr mstance, 
mr “Serrous 
because it brought 
the singer’s art. 


Songs oft 


veg yer 
Ma. TLIRS 


<as entstehet” was of similar preeminence 
the group ‘Michelangelo Lieder.’ 

he weight and depth of Mr. List’s 

though certain to be an asset in 


tim certain problems in 


« i Dense 
cert singing These he has in large 
measmre solved by skillful and appropri- 
“mpl rent of the half voice, which 


~s Occasion was his most expressive 





medium. If pushed, the vibrations of the 
tome are such as sometimes to blur 
melodic line Booming low notes of 
sual power have a tendency to be spec- 
scular im much the same way as brilliant 
gh notes and hence can easily be foreign 


to the poetic moods of Lieder. It was for 
as these that the Wolf ‘Gebet’ 
«as » more satisfactory disclosure of Mr. 

st’s recital gifts than Schubert’s ‘Der 


2500S Stic 
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®* List, Thomas, Two Pianists Heard 


Atlas.’ His mezza-voce singing was par- 
ticularly musical. 

In a more sportive vein, the Metro- 
politan bass achieved delightfully the lilt- 
ing ‘Fussreise’ and the swinging ‘Abschied’ 
of his final Wolf group, which he con- 
cluded with a lively and satisfying rendi- 
tion of ‘Die Rattenfanger.’ Thereafter he 
returned to the platform to sing Don 
Basilio’s air, ‘La Calumnia’ from ‘Il Bar- 
biere,’ with a mastery of Rossinian patter 


that must have surprised most of his au- 
dience, 


though not those who had heard 


Maria Safonoff, Heard in a Carnegie Hall 
Piano Recital 


him sing Mozart abroad. Mr. Kitzinger’s 
accompaniments were of high quality. The 
piano background for the Rossini air was 
of rare lightness and charm. zi 


Catherine Reiner Presents Program of 
Lieder 

Catherine Reiner, soprano, who was 
heard here several years ago, gave a re- 
cital in the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
March 16, devoting her program to songs 
in German with the exception of a group 
of Hungarian folk songs arranged by 
Bartok. The other composers represented 
included Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, 
Wolf, Berg and Strauss. 

In general, Miss Reiner’s 
interesting. Definitely 
perament and 
invariably keep 
worked to the 


singing was 
possessed of tem- 
understanding, she did not 
both in check and _ this 
detriment of several of the 
items, notably Schubert’s ‘Der Doppel- 
ganger, which, after all, is more a man’s 
song, and also Wolf’s ‘Mignon.’ The en 
gaging quality of the singer’s natural voice 
was evident in many of the works pre- 
sented, notably Schumann's ‘Friihlings- 
nacht’ and several of the folk songs. Miss 
Reiner’s audience was a friendly one and 
applauded her vigorously. Richard Wilens 
played accompaniments that were fre 
quently a trifle over-assertive. D. 


Achron in Only Recital of Season 
Isidor Achron, pianist. Town Hall, March 
16, evening: 
Prelude and Fugue in 
Preludes and 
Minor from 


A Minor....Bach-Liszt 
Fugues in D Minor and C 
‘The Well-tempered Clavichord’ 
r Bach 
Sonata, Op. 2, No. 1.. .. Beethoven 
Nocturne in E Minor; ‘Mazurkas in B Minor 
and F Minor; Ballade in G Minor. 
‘Trois Danses Fantastiques’ 
Prelude to ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’. 
‘L’Enfant et les Sortiléges’ - Ravel 
‘Funérailles’; Etude in F Minor ; Liszt 
_Mr. Achron demonstrated again in this 
single New York recital of the year that 
he is a pianist of sound and extensive at- 
tainments and that he is eminently quali- 
fied for the role of soloist in his own right. 
His long playing experience lends his per- 
formance a solidity and sure individuality 
which assures the listener that all will be 
well regardless of what matter is in hand. 
Naturally, Mr. Achron is more cogent 
in some types of composition than in 
others; his Chopin, for instance, is more 


.Chopin 
Shostakovich 
Debussy 


ARTISTS AID FUND 


Metropolitan Singers and Others Appear 
for Music Lovers Foundation 

Under the auspices of the Music Lovers 
Foundation, Inc., Albert Morris Bagby, 
president, members of the Metropolitan 
Opera and other eminent musicians were 
heard in a concert in the Waldorf-Astoria 
on the afternoon of March 17. The singers 
taking part included Elisabeth Rethberg 
and Edith Mason, sopranos ; Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, tenor; Lawrence Tibbett and Rich- 
ard Bonelli, baritones, and Emanuel List, 
bass. Other artists on the program in- 
cluded Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, and 
Alexander Siloti, pianist. The accom- 
panists were Coenraad V. Bos, Walter 
Golde, Theodore Saidenberg and Fritz 
Kitzinger. As a tribute to the late An- 
tonio Scotti, Mr. Tibbett sang ‘Ombra mai 
Fu’ from Handel’s ‘Serse.’ 

The foundation gives life pensions to 
prominent artists who are in need in their 
declining years, and also aids dependent 
members of their families. The house was 
sold out. 


sensitive and communicative than his Bach 
or his Beethoven. He errs sometimes on 
the side of impersonal and unimpassioned 
declamation. The Bach organ prelude and 
fugue, for example, can and should be 
given with somewhat more human fire than 
Mr. Achron chose to put into it, and it is 
entirely possible to put light dramatic and 
sentimental touches to the Forty-eight 
without falling afoul of good taste. The 
pianist’s technique was a constant delight 
A firmer, more robust tone, surer finger 
manipulation or better control of big effects 
than that revealed by Mr. Achron is far 
to seek. His is the authority of the prac- 
ticed and practical musician. R. 


Maria Safonoff Plays Scriabin Group 
Maria Safonoff, Hall, 
March 16, 


Gagliarda ‘ phases 
Sonatas in G Minor and A; 


pianist. Carnegie 
evening : 
Galilei-Respighi 
Vivace 

Scarlatti 
Schumann 
Prelude in 
Prelude in E Flat Munor, 


Etudes Symphoniques..... 
Etude in D Flat, Op. 8, No. 10; 
D Fiat, Op. 11; 


Op. 11; Nocturne for Left Hand, Op. 9; 
Etude in Fifths, Op. 65.... Scriabin 
Fantasy, Op. 49; Nocturne in B Flat Minot 
Etude in B Minor..... Ch yp 


Gavotte ..... 
‘The Flight of the 


secece Glazounoff 
Bumble Bee’ 
Rimsky - Korsakoff-Strimer 
‘Eugen Onegin’ 
Tchaikovsky - Liszt 

Miss Safonoff is the daughter of Was- 
sili Safonoff, noted conductor of a past 
generation who first appeared on the po 
dium of the old New York Philharmonic 
in 1904 and was heard at intervals with 
that organization until 1909. Miss Safonoff 
came to America in 1924. The present 
performance marked her third recital in 
Carnegie Hall. 

While her program included much dis 
tinguished music, interest perhaps 
greatest in the series of works by 


Polonaise, from 


was 
»cria 
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me was highly interesting and the re- 
corder music, reminiscent ot ‘Hamlet,’ was 
stmking in a Handel sonata played with 
harpsichord. In the Bach Concerto for 


twe recorders, harpsichord and _ strings, 
the second recorder was played by Miss 
Bloch. 

Although the program would have 


sounded better in a smaller place, the audi- 
ence found it agreeable and was very ap- 
preciative throughout the afternoon 
D. 
Stanley Hummel Heard in Recital 


Stanley Hummel, pianist, gave a recital 
nm the Town Hall on the evening of March 
t7. playing a number of time and concert- 
tried works with a fresh viewpoint, laud- 
able technical ability and interpretations 
that were warm and pleasing. The Bach 
Partita No. 1, in B Flat, was performed 
m a crisp and incisive manner, to which 
was added the Schumann ‘Carnival,’ played 
with an appropriate touch of romanticism. 

Six Chopin Etudes, particularly the 


’p. 10, No. 3, and the Op. 10, No. 4, were 
given poetic performances that never 
apsed into mere sentimentality. The 
Schumann-Liszt *Widmung,’ Liszt’s 
(snomenreigen, Rachmaninoft’s Etude 


Tableau’ in A Minor, and Tausig’s tran- 








scription of the Strauss waltz, ‘Man lebt 
mur einmal,” completed the list Pr. 
“ARMELA [Ippotito, violinist, JACOB 
SCH WARTzDORF, pianist. Master Institute, 
March 4, evening. A Respighi Sonata, 
Beethoven Concerto and works by De- 


yussy, Sammartini, Scarlatescu and others. 
Inwa Goepet LABASTILLE, pianist. Bar- 

uzom, March 6, evening. A program of 
atin American music, both aboriginal and 
reole, with commentary 
sNE Goerz, pianist. Barbizon, March 

\ Beethoven Sonata and 


> ifternoon 


works by Bach, Chopin and Debussy 
SHIRLEY SINCLAIR, mezz soprano 
: e Gold, accompanist Barbizon, 


farch 10, evening. Old French airs, Rus 
. ‘ iL - ) & 
siam folksongs and Lieder by Brahms, 
Strauss, Marx and Schumann 

Ruts Brown, soprano. Henry Levine, 
xccompamist. Barbizon, March 15, after 
won. Brahms’s ‘Zigeunerlieder,’ arias 
rom “Tosca, ‘Jocelyn’ and ‘Manon,’ a 
rroup Hungarian folk songs and works 

Italian, French and English 

=MERSON CONZELMAN, tenor John 
Doane accompanist Che Barbizon, 
March 17, evening Aria from Gluck’s 
Xlceste,, and group of songs in Italian, 
*rench, German and English 

Sally Fiske Gives Recital 
Sally Fiske, soprano, a pupil of Flor 


ence Turner Maley, gave a recital in Hub 
ell Hall, Steinway Building, on the eve 
umg of March Y. Mildred Brown was the 
accompanist. Miss Fiske began her pro 
gram with Bach’s ‘My Heart Ever Faith- 
ful,” from the ‘Pentecost’ Cantata, Scar 
latti's “Se Florindo e fedele,” ‘Deh Vieni 
nom tardar,’ from Mozarts ‘The Marriage 
& Figaro,’ Tosti’s ‘Mattinata,’ and ‘Qui la 
oce,” from Bellini’s ‘1 Puritani.’ 

Several songs, including Wragg’s ‘If We 


Should Ever Meet Again,’ and Maley’s 
Hail Your Risen Lord,’ were given a first 
performance at this concert which was 


attended by a large audience that received 


Miss Fiske most cordially . 2 





Centemperary American Music Given 
at the New School 


\ program of music by contemporary 
American composers was given at the New 
school for Social Research on the evening 
f March le Works presented included 
‘hree Movements for Piano by Harvey 
Quartet for Strings by Har- 
a Sonata for Violin and Piano 

Douglas Moore; Four Short Pieces for 
Piano by Wallingford Riegger, and a 
Strings by Mitya Stillman. 


~ 


sine Kees 


luartet ‘ur 


hose taking part included Klaus Liep- 
ann, Max Tartasky, Max Pollikoff and 
Max Goberman, violins; Arthur Granick 
d Mr. Stillman, violas: Avon Twerdow- 


sky and David Freed, ‘cellos, and Gregory 
Tucker and Charles Posnak, piano. N. 





OPERA 











(Continued from page 43) 


and acted 
applauded. 

Julius Huehn was a new Escamillo and 
gave an excellent portrayal of the swash- 
buckling toreador, singing with resonant 
and flexible tone and winning much ap- 
plause for his Toreador Song. René Maison 
was again the Don José, and others who 


charmingly and was roundly 





H. Wagner 
Julius Huehn, Heard for the First Time as 
Escamillo 


have been previously heard were Misses 
Votipka and Olheim and Messrs, Bada, 
Windheim, D’Angelo and Cehanoysky, Mr. 
Hasselmans conducted 5 


A Substitute ‘Faust’ 


Substituted for the announced ‘Pelléas 


et Mélisande,’ Gounod’s ‘Faust’ was sune 
on the evening of March 16. The cast 
was a familiar one and included Susanne 


Fisher as Marguerite; Irra Petina as 
Siebel; Ina Bourskaya as Marthe; Charles 
Kullman as Faust; Richard Bonelli as 
Valentin; Ezio Pinza as Mephistopheles 
and Hubert Raidich as Wagner. Louis 
Hasselmans conducted. In spite of the 
substitution the audience was a large one 
and all the artists were well received. 


Varied List for Sunday Night 


Che finale of Act I of ‘Madama Butter 
fly’ was the scene intime on the evening of 
March 8, with Hilda Burke and Joseph 
Jentonelli as the singers. Bruna Castagna 
made her first Sunday night appearance 
in an aria from ‘The Barber of Seville 
and later sang the duet from Act II of ‘La 
Gioconda’ with Mr. Bentonelli. Other 
members of the company taking part in- 
cluded Lucrezia Bori and Thelma Votipka, 
sopranos; Richard Crooks, tenor; Carlo 
Morelli, baritone, and Ludwig Hofmann, 
Wilfred Pelletier conducted. N 


bass. 


Operatic Excerpts Given at Sunday 
Night Concert 


Following its custom of the present sea- 
sons, two “scenes intimes’” were presented 
at the Sunday Night Concert on March 15. 
There were the kitchen scene from ‘Mar 
tha’ sung by Josephine Antoine, Helen 
Olheim, Joseph Bentonelli and Virgilio 
Lazzari, and a portion of ‘La Traviata’ 
by Queena Mario and Carlo Morelli. The 
quintet from ‘Carmen’ was given by Irra 
Petina, Thelma Votipka, Miss Olheim, 
Giordani Paltrinieri and George Cehanov- 


sky. There were also solos by Florence 
Easton, Friedrich Schorr, Mr. Morelli, 
Mme. Mario, Chase Baromeo, Gladys 


Swarthout and Mr. Bentonelli. The Amer- 


ican Ballet offered an ensemble number, 
‘Reminiscence.’ Wilfred Pelletier con- 
ducted. 


s 





Estelle Edwards 


Doris Doe as Magdalena in ‘Die Meistersinger’ 


Nathan Ensemble in Final Concert 


The Nathan Ensemble Concertante 
Morris Nathan, director, with Charlotte 
Lund as commentator and soloist, and as- 
sisted by Joseph Wolman, pianist, gave 
the last in its chamber music series for 
young people in Aeolian Hall on the morn- 
ing of March 14. 

Works by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Azmai- 
paraschwili and Karagitcheff were followed 
by a performance of the Allegro from Mo 
zart’s Concerto in A, played by Mr. Wol 
man. Miss Lund was heard in songs by 
Charles, Johns and Manna-Zucca. Mr 
Nathan played the Vivaldi Concerto in A 
Minor for violin, and the remainder of the 
program was devoted to various musica! 
‘comics.’ P 
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Alexander Glazounoff Dies at 71 


PARIS, March 21 


Alexander Konstantinovitch Glazounoff, 
Russian composer, died here in hospital to- 
day after a brief illness. He had made 
his home in Paris for the past five years. 


Alexander Glazounoff was born in St. 
Petersburg on Aug. 10, 1865. The son of 
a well-to-do publisher and bookseller he 
had none of the struggles with poverty that 
have marked the early careers of so many 
composers. At the age of nine he began 
the study of piano and theory with Elenov- 
sky and by the time he was thirteen, had 
displayed a marked ability for composition. 
In the meantime he was a student at the 
Polytechnic and also attended lectures as a 
“voluntary” or non-attached student of the 
University of St. Petersburg. He wrote 
his first symphony at the age of sixteen. 

In 1879, he made the acquaintance of 
Balakireff who advised him to continue his 
general studies while grounding himself 
thoroughly in classical music. After a 
year or two, Balakireff, feeling that he had 
unusual ability, recommended him, as a 
private pupil to Rimsky-Korsakoff, with 
whom he studied for a year and a half. 
His first symphony was _ re-orchestrated 
five times before he was satisfied with it. 
\ string quartet and a suite for piano were 
composed about the same time and shortly 
after, an overture on Greek themes had its 
first performance under the baton of Anton 
Rubinstein at one of the concerts of the 
Russian Musical Society. 


Liszt’s Interest Important 


It was largely owing to the interest of 
Liszt that Glazounofft’s music was first 
heard outside of Russia. The first sym- 
phony was played in Weimar in 1884, and 
during the Paris Exhibition of 1889, he 
conducted a concert of his works, including 
econd symphony, at the Trocadero. In 
he composed his ‘Columbia March’ 
w the worlds Fair in Chicago, where it 
was played by Theodore Thomas. 

Meanwhile he was continuing his work 
as a composer and in 1885, he completed 
his tone-poem, ‘Stenka Razin’ inspired by 
the life of the Russian peasant rebel lead- 
er. With Rimsky-Korsakoff and Liadoff 
he conducted the Russian Symphony Con- 
certs in St. Petersburg in 1896-1897. In 
the latter year he also conducted the Lon- 
don Philharmonic, offering his fourth and 
fifth symphonies. 

Always an excellent pedagogue, Glazoun- 
off was made professor of orchestration at 
the St. Petersburg Conservatory in 1899 
and six years later, its director. The same 
year he became associated with the music 
publishing firm of Belaieff and a director 
of the Russian Musical Society. 

Glazounoff, in spite of his middle-class 
background, was one of the few Russian 
musicians who refused to leave Russia at 
the time of the revolution in 1917. He de- 
clared that politics and art had nothing in 
common and that although the revolution 
had influenced many Russian composers to 
write upon political themes, it had had lit- 
tle lasting effect upon music itself. 

The composer made his one visit to the 
United States, in 1929, making his Ameri- 
can debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in a program of his own works on 
Dee. 3, of that year. The soloists were 
Elena Gavrilova and Nina Koshetz, the 
former playing his piano concerto and the 
latter singing a group of his songs. Dur- 
ing his eight-weeks’ stay, he conducted the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the Boston, 
Chicago and Detroit symphonies. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, the regular conductor of the 
last-named, had been one of his pupils. 

From his earliest childhood, Glazounoff 
showed an understanding of technical 
means such as is usually associated only 
with mature composers. He is said to have 
claimed to be a follower of Brahms but 
there is little internal evidence of any such 
influence except in technical skill. His 
earlier works suffer from over-elaboration 
and too much stressing of secondary ideas. 
His later compositions, however, were in 
the direction of simplicity and clearness of 
expression but although his music is mel- 
odious, the melody is never particularly 
varied in character f striking in- 


ms § 

> 
1893, 
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nor ot 


dividuality. Besides his technical facility 
he had a remarkable musical memory and 
when, working with Rimsky-Korsakoff on 
completing and orchestrating the score of 
Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’ it was found that 
the overture was missing, he re-wrote the 
entire section from memory. 

Outside of Russia he is probably best 





Alexander Glazounoff 


known as a composer for orchestra. In 
this country, the violin concerto is played 
quite frequently. It had its first American 
performance by Mischa Elman with the 
Russian Symphony under Altschuler, 
March 4, 1910. It was in the same work 
that Efrem Zimbalist made his New York 
debut with the New York Philharmonic 
at the same concert at which Josef Stran- 
sky was first heard as the orchestra’s con- 
ductor, on Oct. 27, 1911. Zimbalist had 
played the concerto at his first appearance 
in this country, with the Boston Sym- 
phony, the previous week. Several of the 


Glazounoff symphonies are given from 


time to time and ‘Stenka Razin’ and ex- 
cerpts from his ballets are occasionally 
heard. He never attempted an opera. 


In his later days, he was considered re- 
actionary as he resisted all futuristic and 
ultra-modern movements. It is as a mas- 
ter of orchestration that he has made his 
most lasting impression on the musical 
world. 


Passed Away 


z wn 


Harry Kling 

Lonpon, Mar. 15.—Harry Kling, of the 
music publishing firm, J. & W. Chester, 
Ltd., died on Feb. 27 after an illness of 
several weeks. He was the son of the late 
O. M. Kling, founder of the firm succeed- 
ing his father on the latter’s death. With 
him were associated W. A. Chenery in 
the direction of the business and G. Jean- 
Aubry in the editorial direction of the 
magazine The Chesterian. Mr. Kling oc- 
cupied a position of honor in the English 
miusic publishing field and was greatly 
esteemed for his continuance of his father’s 
policy of publishing interesting new mu- 
sic, such as the compositions of Eugene 
Goossens, Lord Berners, and a number of 
works by Malipiero and Stravinsky. 





William J. Parker 

Quincy, MaAss., March 20.—William J. 
Parker, for many years representative in 
Boston of MustcaAL AMERICA, and a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Associated Press for 
thirty years, died at his home here on 
March 8, after an illness of several months. 

Mr. Parker was born in Quincy and 
after graduating from Villanova College 
became correspondent here for the Asso- 
ciated Press. He was an honorary mem- 
ber of the Boston Music Trades Associa- 
tion and the Boston Music Publishers As- 
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Liebling Pupils Appear in Wide Variety 
of Musical Events 

Pupils of Estelle Liebling have been 
heard recently in a wide variety of en- 
gagements. Rosemarie Brancato, colora- 
tura soprano, gave recitals in Nashua, N. 
H., Hagerstown, Md., and Morgantown, 
W. Va. Charlotte Symons, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, filled an engagement 
in Williamsport, Pa., on March 9. Annun- 
ziata Garrotto appeared in the role of 
Madama Butterfly with the New York 
Opera Company in Springfield, Mass., on 
Feb. 24. Josepha Chekova, soprano, is 
singing leading roles on tour with the 
San Carlo Opera Company. 

Aurelio Giorni Plays New Work in 

Studio Recital 

Aurelio Giorni, pianist, a member of the 
faculty of the New York College of 
Music, gave a musical in his studio on 
Feb. 29. With Max Hollander and Sterl- 
ing Hunkins, he played his new trio and 
his violin sonata. Mr. Giorni has recently 
made concert appearances in Cambridge, 
Mass., with the Chardon String Quartet; 
in Pittsfield, Mass., where he gave a lecture 
recital on ‘The Favorite Sonatas of 
Beethoven’ and in Newark, N. J., with 
members of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 


Pupils of Maude von Steuben Presented 
in Studio Recital 

Pupils of Maude von Steuben, teacher of 
singing, were heard in a studio recital on 
the evening of March 14. Those present- 
ing the program included Charles Bowers, 
baritone, and Alexander Campbell, tenor 
Mme. Alma Witek contributed violin solos 
and several dramatic sketches were given 
by Mary Palmer, Horton Foote, Jean 
Dowling, R. W. Lawrence, Wesley Addy, 
and Blanch Seymour. 


Eleanor Woodbridge Heard in Recital 

\ musicale was given by Henry Levey, 
pianist, in his Sherman Square studios on 
March 12, when he presented Eleanor 
Woodbridge, one of his artist pupils, who 
was heard in a delightful program which 
included works of Franck and Chopin, 


sociation. His wife and one sister, Mary 
C. Parker, of Quincy, survive. 


Oskar Schwalm 
Bertin, March 15.—Oskar Schwalm, 
composer, pianist, critic and publisher, died 
here on Feb. 11. Born in Erfurt, Sept. 11, 
1856, he studied at the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory under Wenzel, Reinecke and Jadas- 


sohn. From 1886 to 1888, he was pro- 
prietor of Kahnt’s publishing house in 
Leipzig. He was critic on the Leipziger 


Tageblatt and several musical publications 
and at various times connected with im- 
portant musical firms. His compositions 
included an overture to ‘King Drosselbart,’ 
piano pieces, songs and teaching pieces 


George Rosey 

George Rosey, composer, whose marches 
rivaled those of Sousa in the ’nineties, died 
at his home in New York on Feb. 19 
Born in Diisseldorf, Germany, in 1859, he 
began the study of music at an early age 
and when only seven had a composition 
published. He studied theory with Robert 
Radeke in Berlin and while still a young 
man, came to this country and acted for 
several years as conductor in a traveling 
opera company. 

His first successful composition was “The 
Honeymoon March.’ This and ‘The 
Handicap’ which followed shortly, achieved 
wide popularity. Other works were ‘King 
Carnival,’ ‘Espanita’ waltzes and the bal- 
lads ‘Maybe’ and ‘Believe.’ 


Miltonella Beardsley 
Miltonella Beardsley, formerly a 
known pianist, died at her home in 


well 


New 


Schumann’s Variations and Catherine 
Kramer’s arrangement of four choral prel- 
udes by Brahms, the latter in conjunction 
with Mr. Levey. 

Mrs. Woodbridge, who has been heard in 
many piano recitals, the last being in 
Boston on March 16, disclosed marked 
musicianship and admirable technique. She 
was enthusiastically received for her artistic 
interpretations. ae 


Lower East Side Orchestra Being 
Re-organized 

The Community Orchestra of the Lower 
East Side, under the baton of Ignace Stras- 
fogel is being re-organized at the music 
school of the Henry Street Settlement. 
Auditions for new members are being held 
at the school on Tuesday evenings. Mr. 
Strasfogel was formerly assistant conductor 
at the State Opera in Berlin, and is now 
the official pianist of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. 

Kristjansson Pupils Active 

Cuicaco, March 20. 
dramatic soprano, gave a 
Y.M.C.A. Hotel on Feb. 3. She sang for 
the Daughters of Viking on Feb. 5, and 
at the Grand Ball Room at Hotel Sherman 
on Feb. 21. On March 1 she sang over 
radio station WCFI1 Mary Baily Krist- 
jansson, lyric soprano, gave a recital at the 
Y.M.C.A. Hotel on March 3 Eleanor 
Langdon, dramatic soprano, gave a musical 
on Feb. 5 at her home. 

Charles Solyam, baritone, has been solo- 
ist at several churches in Elgin, Ill. On 


Ann Mari Hanson, 
recital at the 


March 1 he sang at the Grace. Methodist 
Church Gudnundur Kristjansson, tenor, 
gave a recital on Feb. 9 at the Hotel 


Windermere. On Feb. 14 he sang a group 
of songs at the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Sherman. On March 24 he will give a 
recital at Kimball Hall. 


Arthur C. Becker, Dean of Music at 
DePaul Gives Broadcast Course 

Cuicaco, March 20.—Arthur C. Becker, 
dean of the DePaul University School of 
Music, is presenting a course in Music Ap- 
preciation through the facilities of the 
University Broadcasting council, over sta 
tion WIND. The broadcast consists in 
an organ recital interspersed with musical 
comments by Dean Becker. The Univer- 
sity Broadcasting council is composed of 
DePaul University, Northwestern Univer 
sity, and the University of Chicago 


York on March 4 after several months 
illness. She was a pupil of Rafael Joseffy 
and assisted him with his master classes in 
New York. Later she studied abroad. She 
had appeared as soloist with Theodor 
Thomas, and for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury she maintained her studio in Steinway 
Hall. Her daughter, Constance Beardsley 
De Haven, pianist and harpsichordist, sur- 
vives her M 
William L. Divine 
PerHam Manor, N. Y., March 20. 

William L. Divine, foreign freight agent 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, and 
father of Grace Divine, contralto, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera, died at his 
home here on March 6 He was born in 
Columbus, O., in 1860, and had previously 
been connected with several railroads in 
the middle west. He is survived by his 
wife and one other child, Lawrence 


Mrs. Joseph Tuite 

Janesvitte, Wis., March 20.—Mrs 
Belle LaForge Tuite, wife of Joseph Tuite 
and sister of Frank LaForge, noted teacher 
of singing and composer, died at her home 
here on March 18. Mrs. Tuite was born 
in Rockford, Ill Her husband and one 
son survive. 


Joseph Finston 
Monrovia, Cal March 20.—Joseph 
Finston, for many years orchestra con 
tractor at Paramount Studios, brother of 
Nat W. Finston, director of music for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, and bi 
Mrs. Ann Shilkret, wife of Nat Shilkret 
of R. K. O. Studios, died at Pottenger 

Sanatorium here on March 1 














GOLDMAN CONDUCTS 
PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 


Shares Baton with Sevitzky— 
Jordan Hall Houses Many 
Boston Recitals 


Boston, March 20.—In Jordan Hall 
the People’s Symphony, Fabien Sevit- 
zky, conductor, gave a notable concert 
with Edwin Franko Goldman as guest 
conductor. The assisting artist was 
Nadine Waters, a young American 
soprano. 

The first half of the program included 
the Mozart ‘Serenata Notturno’ No. 6 
in D, Suzanna’s recitative and aria 
from ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ together 
with Warren Storey Smith’s ‘A Cara 
van from China Comes’ and ‘The 
Mystic Trumpeter’ by Converse. These 
were conducted by Mr. Sevitzky, who 
then gave the baton to Mr. Goldman, 
who conducted the Schubert ‘Unfinished’ 
Symphony, ‘Finlandia’ by Sibelius and 
the Overture to ‘Tannhauser,’ by Wag 
ner. The interest of the very large 
audience centred, naturally, upon Miss 
Waters and Mr. Goldman. Although 
her voice is not large, Miss Waters pro- 
duces tones of melodious content, quite 
free from the edge which occasionally 
mars the voice of a colored singer. The 





range is good, and in songs such as 
Mr. Smith’s imaginative opus, Miss 


Waters finds congenial material. 

The orchestra played with the respon- 
siveness and verve which now char- 
acterize its performances. During the 
afternoon, Mr. Goldman paid a fine 
tribute to the orchestra and its inde 
fatigable conductor. 


Bauer with Boston Quartet 
Hall, the 
Harrison Keller, Paul Fedor 
Georges Fourel and Alfred 
Zighera, closed their season on March 
9 with Harold Bauer as assisting artist. 
The program included the Debussy 
Quartet and the Schumann Quintet, Op 
44. A large and distinguished audience 
listened with very obvious pleasure. 

In the same hall on March 8, Myra 
Hess played a program of Bach, Bee 
thoven, Schuman and Brahms to a com 
pletely sold out house, with several 
rows of chairs placed upon the stage. 
In the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, 
Elisabeth Rethberg, accompanied by 
McArthur, delighted a large 
iudience in the concluding program of 
the series of Morning Musicales spon 
sored by the Boston School of Occupa 
tional Therapy. Under Mrs. John W. 
Myers and committee, these mornings 


In Jordan 3oston String 


Quartet, 
ovsky, 


Edwin 
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have completed their eighth season, 
Marion Anderson, contralto, duplicated 
her former successes when she appeared 
in Symphony Hall early this month. 
Jordan Hall housed Mona Rani the 
Hindu dancer, accompanied by her 
troupe of Hindu musicians. 

The final concert of the Chardon 
String Quartet was given on March 5 
and the assisting artists were Georges 
Laurent, flutist, and Aurelio Giorni, in 
the dual role of composer and per- 
former upon the piano. The program 
listed the Schubert string quartet in D 
Minor, ‘Death and the Maiden,’ an In 
termezzo for flute, ‘cello and piano, and 
Variations Concertante for flute, violin, 
viola, ’cello and piano by Mr. Giorni 
with the composer at the piano, and to 
close, the Brahms Piano Quintet Op. 34. 
The audience which comfortably filled 


Paine Hall, Harvard University, de- 
rived great pleasure from the perform- 
ance. 

An outstanding concert of the late 
winter season has been that of the com- 
bined Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe 
Choral Society, with G. Wal!=ce Wood- 
worth conducting. The program listed 
works by Beethoven, Bach and a first 
performance of Randall Thompson’s 
‘The Peacable Kingdom’ commissioned 
by the American League of Composers. 
Mr. Thompson’s work proved to be un- 
usually engrossing. It is sanely writ- 
ten present day music, containing the- 
matic material of evident worth and re 
vealing many unique choral effects. It 
is difficult but worth the effort required 
to learn it. The composer was present 
to hear an excellent performance. 

GRACE May STUTSMAN 
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RICHMOND SYMPHONY COMPLETES SEASON 


Robinault Soloist in Tchaikov- 
sky Concerto Led by 
Wheeler Beckett 


RicHMOND, Va., March 20.—Rich 
mond is nearing the end of a musical 
season that has not had its equal in many 
years in the number and quality of the at- 
tractions. There have been twelve con- 
certs by the Richmond Symphony, three 
by the National Symphony, with one 
more to come; concerts by Lawrence 
Tibbett, La Argentina, the Jooss Ballet, 
the Kolisch String Quartet, and many 
others, with an opera week featuring 
the San Carlo Company announced for 
the week of May 3. 

On March 3, the Richmond Sym 
phony ended its fourth and 
played its fifty-seventh concert, under 
Wheeler Beckett, who has conducted 
this orchestra since its inception in 
1932. The soloist for the final evening 
concert on March 2 was Jean-Marie 
Robinault, young French pianist, who 
aroused the audience with his brilliant 
playing of the Tchaikovsky Concerto in 
B Flat Minor. Other orchestral works 
were Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Easter’ mu 
sic, three movements from Goldmark’s 
‘Rustic Wedding’ Symphony, and Cha 
brier’s ‘Espafia,” all finely projected by 
Mr. Beckett and his men. 


season 


Young Composers’ Contest 


Members of the audience were given 
the opportunity of hearing the winning 
composition in the young 
contest, sponsored by the Richmond 
Symphony. Open to young people six- 
teen years of age and under, the contest 


composers 











JULIUS HUEHN 


Baritone: Metropolitan Opera Company 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 








brought to light creative talent of a high 
order among Richmond school children 
First place was won by Anise Ash- 
brook, 11, for her ‘Congo Lullaby.’ 
Nearly 25,000 children and adults 
have attended the six junior concerts 
given this season by the Richmond 
Symphony, at which young Virginia 
musicians have been guest soloists. 
Schools are closed early on the days of 
these concerts, which are attended not 
only by Richmond children, but by 
young people from nearby counties. 
Following the Junior Concert on March 
2, the orchestra left for the College 
of William and Mary in Williamsburg 
where a concert was given in Phi Beta 
Kappa Hall before a sold-out house. 


Last month Myra Hess played the 
Brahms Concerto in B Flat with the 
National Symphony. Soloist, orches 
tra, and Hans Kindler, conductor, all 


joined in creating a performance of un 
forgettable beauty. The final Richmond 
concert of the National Symphony takes 
place the last of the month, with Sylvia 
Lent, violinist, as soloist. 

MARGARET BARKER SEWARD 
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Arthur Farwell's Prelude 
Played by the Michigan 
State College Symphony 


Arthur Farwell, Whose ‘Prelude to a Spiritual 


Drama’ Was Given Its Premiere Under the 
Baton of Michael Press 
East LANSING, Micu., March 20. 


The Michigan State College Symphony, 
Michael Press, conductor, played 
Arthur Farwell’s ‘Prelude to A Spirit 
ual Drama,’ for the first time in the 
third concert of its ninth season here on 
Keb. 20. The mysticism and reverential 
sincerity of the composition, which is a 
prelude to a drama of the Christ, was 
given a convincing and searching per 


formance by Mr. Press and _ the 
orchestra. 
Other works on the program were 


lchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, and a 
waltz by Johann Strauss. Fred Patton, 
baritone, who was scheduled as the solo 
ist, was unable to appear. 
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KLEMPERER GIVES 
SCHUMANN ‘RHENISH’ 


Huberman Soloist in Beethoven 
Concerto with Los Angeles 


Philharmonic 





Los ANGELES, March 20.—The ninth 
pair of symphony concerts under Otto 
Klemperer, introduced Bronislaw Hu- 
berman to Los Angeles music patrons, 
playing Beethoven’s magnificent con- 
certo for violin and orchestra in D, 
Op. 61.. The playing was of superb 
calibre and won Mr. Huberman a pro- 
longed ovation, in which both Mr. 
Klemperer and his men shared. The 
orchestral part of the program included 
Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto, No. 3 in 
G, performed by ten string players with 
Mr. Klemperer at the piano, after the 
manner of the original performance. 
This music, in Bach’s purest estate, was 
given a noteworthy performance. The 
final work was Schumann’s ‘Rhenish’ 
Symphony No. 3 in E Flat, Op. 97, 
which had its first hearing in this series. 
The seventh Saturday night concert on 
March 14, was devoted to two sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, the Third and 
Fifth. Mr. Klemperer conducted with 
telling effect. 

The Behymer management sponsored 
two piano events in the last fortnight, 
the first, a two-piano recital by Bartlett 
and Robertson, on March 3, and the 
second, a recital by Alexander Brailow- 
sky, on March 10. The duo-players 
reached the climax of their performance 
in music of Bach and Brahms’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Haydn. Mr. Brail- 
owsky gave a lovely iridescence to 
works by Ravel and Debussy. His ap- 
pearance was one of the most satisfying 
of the season. 

Jan Kubelik, violinist, sponsored by 
Merle Armitage, was heard on March 
6. Kubelik’s son, Rafael, was the ac- 
companist. Louis Kaufman, violinist, 
was heard in a successful recital at the 
Biltmore on March 1. With Margaret 
Kintz Duncan at the piano, Mr. Kauf- 
man played Saint-Saéns’s Concerto, Op. 
61; a Strauss sonata, and works by 
Milhaud, Dohnanyi and Bach. 


Abas Quartet in New Series 


The Abas String Quartet gave the 
first in a series of four programs at the 
University of Southern California on 
March 3. The feature of the concert 
was Arnold Schénberg’s Quartet, Op. 
7. More fluent and less atonal than 
some of the later works, it possesses 
many phrases of beauty. Mozart’s 
Quartet in F was impeccably played. 
Other recent concerts by the quartet 
have been given in Riverside, Ojai, 
Pasadena, San Bernardino and in sev- 
eral high schools in Los Angeles and 
Hollywood. 

Ernst Bacon, pianist and composer 
of San Francisco, and for the last few 
months, director of Federal music 
projects in that city, has been called to 
Los Angeles, to serve as musical direc- 
tor, pro tem, taking over the local 
duties that have heretofore been admin- 
istered by Dr. David Bruno Ussher, 
assistant to Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, in 
Washington. Mr. Bacon was a Pulitzer 
prize winner in composition several 
years ago and has a thorough music 
background and wide experience to 
qualify him for the arduous task of 
directing the musical activities of the 
largest centre of Federal music proj- 
ects. He will be assisted by James 
McGarrigle of Long Beach. 

Among the more important concerts 
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of the music projects, have been three 
performances of Offenbach’s “Tales of 
Hoffmann,’ two in Long Beach and one 
in Pasadena. Several performances, to 
be conducted by Dr. Alois Reiser, are 
scheduled for Los Angeles. Mandel’s 
‘The Messiah,’ conducted by Carlyle 
Scott, was given by the negro chorus 
of eighty singers, at the First Baptist 
Church. 
Hav D. Crain 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
HEARD IN NOVELTIES 


Gershwin Soloist in Own Works 
—Music by Mozart and 
Delannoy Performed 


St. Louis, March 20.—George Gersh- 
win was the assisting artist at the sec- 
ond annual pension fund concert of the 
Symphony at the Municipal Opera 
House on March 1, Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
phony No. 6 occupied the first half of 
the program with Vladimir Golschmann 
conducting. It was masterfully per- 
formed. The second half was given 
over to the music of Mr. Gershwin and 
his Concerto in F, with the composer 
at the piano. This was followed by five 
excerpts from his “Porgy and Bess,” 
forming a striking contrast to the first 
half of the program. 

For the thirteenth pair of concerts 
on Feb. 14, 15, Mr. Golschmann began 
with Mozart’s ‘Cassation’ No. 2 in B 
Flat, K. 99, a first performance, fol- 
lowed by Debussy’s ‘L’Aprés-midi d’un 
Faune’ and Tchaikovsky’s Overture- 
Fantasia, ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ The sec- 
ond half was devoted to the Symphony 
No. 1 in C Minor by Brahms. 

Feb. 28 and 29 brought Scipione 
Guidi, violinist, as the soloist. Mr. 
Guidi’s playing of the Brahms Concerto 
was most enthusiastically received. 
‘Cendrillon,’ a suite for orchestra by the 
modern French composer Marcel De- 
lannoy, was given its first American 
hearing. It is the revised and enlarged 
version of a ballet given at Ravinia 
Park in 1931. It is in three movements: 
‘La Meditation de Cendrillon,’ ‘Marche’ 
and ‘Au Bal du Prince Charmant. 
It is delightfully scored and proved 
highly descriptive. Mr. Golschmann gave 
it a beautiful reading and closed with 
the polka and fugue from Weinberger’s 
‘Schwanda.’ 








Westminster Chorus Heard 


The Westminster Chorus, conducted 
by John Finley Williamson, appeared 
on the Principia Course at Howard 
Hall on March 6. This celebrated cho- 
rus has not been heard here in some 
years and they made a profound impres- 
sion on a large audience. The Vienna 
Choir Boys, led by Victor Gomboz made 
their annual visit on Feb. 16 at the 
Municipal Opera House under Cueny 
Concert direction. The third and final 
concert of chamber music sponsored by 
the Ethical Society was heard in Shel- 
don Memorial Hall on March 5, by the 
Max Steindel Ensemble, Jos. Faerber, 
violin; Garry Hite, viola; Max Stein- 
del, cello. and Karl Auer, contra-bass. 
Corinne Frederick was at the piano. 

HERBERT W. Cost 





Stell Andersen to Play in Europe 


Stell Andersen, American pianist. 


will be heard in several European cities 
this summer. Returning to America in 
October she will make a coast-to-coast 
tour. including six recitals in Florida 
during the winter season. 





George Gershwin, Soloist in His Own Con- 
certo in St. Louis 
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RECITALS OF NOTE 


Eyer in Debut List — Chamber 
Music and Ballet Russe 
Events Aid Fortnight 


CINCINNATI, March 20.—Walter 
Eyer, baritone, one of Cincinnati’s most 
talented young artists, made his debut 
here on March 3 under auspices of the 
Schuster-Martin Alumni. Concert fa- 
vorites by Verdi, Massenet, Scarlatti, 
Brahms, and Schubert, were sung with 
a judicious mixture of artistry and 
showmanship. Of more special interest 
was a group of songs by the contem- 
porary French composer, Reynaldo 
Hahn. Mr. Eyer sang with a rare sense 
of dramatic values, displaying in addi- 
tion admirably accurate intonation and 
richness of tone. He was accompanied 
by Clara Ogelsby-Lyman. 

On March 5 in the Conservatory of 
Music concert hall, a program dedicated 
to the memory of the late Marguerite 
Melville Liszniewska was _ presented, 
with musical contributions by Mrs. 
Carlos Schott, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 
first viola and assistant conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony, and Severin 
Eisenberger, pianist and member of the 
faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. 





Provocative Chamber Music Given 


The Cincinnati String Quartet was 
assisted by Karin Dayas, pianist, and 
Mary Johanning, soprano, in the third 
presentation of the Contemporary Con- 
cert Series on Feb. 25. Paul Le Flem’s 
Quintet for strings and piano, a melodic 
work with a breathless final movement, 
opened the program. The highlight was 
a group of songs by the Czechoslova- 
kian composer, Anatol Provaznik, based 
on eighth century Chinese lyrics. As 
sung bv Miss Johanning, they revealed 
an enchanting simplicity. A ‘Concer- 
tino’ for piano and string quartet by 
Tibor Harsanyi, left mixed impressions. 
Abrupt changes in mood and tempo 
iostled lagging reactions. while daring 
harmonies rasped on ill-attuned nerves. 
But withal, the work was provocative 
and held attention. Members of the en- 
semble are: Leo Brand, Ernest Pack. 
Herman Goelich, and Arthur Bowen. 

The Monte Carlo Ballet Russe stopped 
off in Cincinnati on Feb. 21 and 22 to 
join efforts with the symphony in three 
programs of ballet. Strikingly spectacu- 








lar, the performances aroused enthu- 
siasm which this city does not often 
display. 

With Mr. Goossens and Mr. Baka- 
leinikoff, Antal Dorati, guest conductor 
for the occasion, alternated on the po- 
dium, the orchestra performed with 
brilliance. 

RICHARD LeicHtox 





CROWDED FORTNIGHT 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


San Carlo Gives Third Annual 
‘Dollar Opera’ Season — 
Recitals Are Varied 





San Francisco, March 2\)—Eigh- 
teen operas and nearly a dozen recitals 
were given here the last two weeks. The 
third annual ‘Dollar Opera’ season be- 
gan on Feb. 23 at the War Memorial 
Opera House under the management of 
Tom Girton. More than 61,000 attended 
performances by the San Carlo com- 
pany, the most popular of whose offer- 
ings was ‘Madama Butterfly’ with Hizi 
Koyke as Cio-Cio-San. 

Except for ‘The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,’ excellently done by Bianca 
Saroya and Dimitri Onofrei and others, 
the repertoire was standard yet varied; 
‘La Traviata,’ ‘Aida,’ ‘La Bohéme, 
‘Faust,’ ‘Il Trovatore,’ ‘Martha,’ ‘Car- 
men,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Tosca,’ ‘Lucia di 
Lamermoor,’ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and 
‘Pagliacci,’ “Tannhauser’ and ‘Rigoletto’ 
were given. 

Mme. Saroya, Mr. Onofrei and Mos- 
tyn Thomas and Goeta Ljungberg gave 
infallibly splendid performances. Lucille 
Meusel won distinct favor in coloratura 
roles. Rolf Gerard was well received as 
Turridu and Tannhauser. Stefan Koza- 
kevich, a nephew of Chaliapin, was ex- 
cellent among the baritones. The in- 
defatigable Carlo Peroni was conductor. 


San Francisco String Quartet 


The San Francisco String Quartet 
played Mozart’s C Major Quartet, 
Beethoven’s Serenade for violin, viola 
and ’cello and the Dohnanyi Quartet Op. 
15, on March 4, scoring special success 
with the Beethoven trio. A program 
of the music and dances of India by 
Lota, under the auspices of the Society 
for Comparative Musicology of which 
Henry Cowell is local head, was un- 
usual. Playing the traditional ragas on 
the cithare and dancing to Indian and 
Arabian patterns, this American born 
artist offered a rarely enchanting Te 
cital. 

Reah Sadowsky, young San Fran- 
cisco pianist, gave a farewell recital 
prior to departing for London for an 
extended stay. She is an excellent key- 
board virtuoso and plays with power 
and assurance. The Friends ot Music 
concluded its first year of activity ™ 
the presentation of resident artists 0” 
March 8 when it introduced the duo- 
pianists Gunnar Johansen and Marjory 
Gear Petray. Theirs was lyrical, poetic 
playing projected with tonal beauty and 
technical excellence. The program wa 
worthy, including the Mozart Sonata 
in D, Schubert’s Fantasie Op. 103, and 
shorter works by Brahms, Debussy and 
Liszt. Segovia made his local debut 
under Peter D. Conley’s ma! igement 
before a capacity Veterans’ Auditorium 
audience which he captivated by his 
artistry and personality. 

Maryory M. FisHER 
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Strauss Operetta Given by Or- 
chestra with Stueckgold, Mea- 
dev. Mahler, Noble, Codd, Ro- 
bofsky in Cast — Settings by 
Rychtarik Effective 


CLevELAND, March 20.— Artur Rod- 
zinski chose Strauss’s ‘Die Fledermaus’ 
for the third work in the Cleveland 
Orchestra’s opera series at Severance 
Hall, which concludes on April 9 and 11 
with ‘Parisfal.’ Gertrude Kappel will be 
the Kundry. Paul Althouse, Ludwig 
Hofmann, Alfredo Gandolfi, Julius 
Huehn, and Eugene Loewenthal are 
included in the cast. 

‘Die Fledermaus,’ sung in English on 
Feb. 27, 29, and March 2 drew capacity 
houses. Mr. Rodzinski succumbed to a 
cold at the close of the second act the 
first night. He was relieved by Boris 
Goldovsky, chorus master at Severance 
Hall, who conducted subsequent per- 
formances. A group of Cleveland trained 
dancers headed by Mary Elizabeth Glea- 
son and Lorand Andahazy provided 
divertissement to the music of “The Blue 
Danube.’ This interlude in the second 
act was generally appraised as more 
truly in the Viennese vein than the 
production as a whole, with modernistic 
sets, themselves quite beautiful and ef- 
fective, designed by Richard Rychtarik. 
Wilhelm vonWymetal, Jr., directed the 
stage action. 

The cast included Grete Stueckgold as 
Rosalind, George Meader as Eisenstein, 
Albert Mahler as Alfred, Dennis Noble 
as Falke, Abrasha Robofsky as the pri- 
son warden, Margaret Codd as Adele, 
and Clarabella Johnson as Orlofsky. 
Donald Dickson, a Clevelander recently 
awarded a scholarship at the Juilliard 
School of the opera, appeared as a 
Singer in the second act. The men in 
the cast in a measure communicated the 
fun inherent in the situations to the 
spectators, but there was a discernible 
tendency to detour the entertainment for 
the private delectation of the actors. 
Messrs. Noble, Meader, and Robofsky 
subdued the intimate hilarities enough 
to permit very good performances to 
extend to the audience. 


Ringwall Conducts Concerts 


Rudolph Ringwall, associate conduc- 
tor, was called upon to lead the Cleve- 
land Orchestra in the program for the 
fourteenth pair of symphony concerts 
on March 5 and 7. This quickly de- 
vised list selected by Mr. Ringwall in- 
cluded a ballet suite by Gluck orches- 
trated by Felix Mottl, Franck’s D Minor 
Symphony, the Saint-Saéns ‘Carnival 
of Animals,’ Ravel’s orchestration of a 
Sarabande and a Danse by Debussy, and 
Chabrier’s Overture to ‘Gwendoline.’ 

_ Arthur Loesser. pianist, will be solo- 
ist_ on March 26 and 28, playing 
Dohnanyi’s ‘Variations on a Childish 


Theme.’ 
Severin Eisenberger concluded a 
series of piano recitals at Hotel Statler 


on March 9, playing music of Schumann 
and Dohnanyi. The essentially roman- 
tic “Papillons’ was followed by the 
heroic Etudes Symphoniques and in the 
music of his confrere, Dohnanyi, Mr. 
Eisenberger presented contrasting moods 
represented by ‘Pastorale,? Etude de 
Concert, Adagio, and Capriccio. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus led by 
Charles D. Dawe gave its first Cleveland 


concert since its Russian tour last fall, 
at Masonic Hall on March 10. Lillian 
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CLEVELAND ENJOYS GAIETIES OF ‘DIE FLEDERMAUS’ 





A Glimpse of the First Act of ‘Die Fledermaus’ as Produced by the Cleveland Orchestra, Showing Grete Stueckgold and 
Albert Mahler ‘On Stage’ and in the Insets Above 


Knowles, contralto, made her first ap- 
pearance here as soloist. She sang 
Lieder and the Verdi aria, ‘O Don Fa- 
tale’ Mr. Dawe is an exacting choral 
leader and his men were notably well re- 
hearsed in a program ranging from his 
own arrangement of Handel’s ‘Ye Tute- 
lar Gods’ to Duke Ellington’s ‘Mood 


Indigo.’ Josephine Forsyth Myers’s 
lullaby, ‘Wee Precious One,’ written for 
this group, was repeated by request. 
Yasha Davidoff gave a song recital 
for the women’s association of the Ansel 
Road Temple on March 11. This bass- 
baritone is remembered in Cleveland 
for his performance as Boris, the 





BRUCKNER SEVENTH 


Bedetti, First ’Cellist, Plays 
Fauré ‘Elégie’ Under Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s Baton 


Boston, March 20.—A cleverly con- 
trived program was arranged by Dr. 
Koussevitzky for the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts of March 6-7, when Jean 
Bedetti, first ’cellist of the orchestra, 
appeared as soloist. The program: 





Symphony No. 7 in E............ Bruckner 

SD 6646 666450405 6500084 Liszt 

A ea er ee Fauré 
Mr. Bedetti 

‘Rhapsodie Espagnole’ .............. Ravel 


It has been recorded by Wilhelm 
Gericke, apropos of the first perform- 
ance in Boston of the Bruckner Sym- 
phony No. 7 in 1887, that “during the 
last movement we were more people on 
the stage than in the audience.” The 
devastating effect of the Bruckner No. 
7 is understandable, but the work is no 
longer difficult to appraise or appreciate, 
and while critical estimates will prob- 
ably continue to vary, no one surely, 
may justly question the validity of the 
musical ideas of the composer. This 
performance of the work increased our 
interest in it, and the audience offered 
ample evidence of respect and admira- 
tion both for the symphony itself and 
the playing of it. 


Bedetti Acclaimed 


Following his procedure of former 
years, Mr. Bedetti modestly stepped for- 
ward from the ranks of the orchestra, 
performed the ‘Elégie’ and modestly re- 
tired to his place again, but during the 
period of his solo, the audience was 
charmed by one of the most moving 


TCC 


PLAYED IN BOSTON 


performances it has recently heard from 
him. The enthusiasm was tremendous. 

For the fifth supplementary Monday 
evening concert, Dr. Koussevitzky 
brought forward the Haydn Symphony 
No. 99 in E Flat, together with the 
Saint-Saéns piano concerto No. 5 in F, 
Op. 103, with Marjorie Church as solo- 
ist, and Wagnerian excerpts from 
‘Lohengrin,’ “Tristan und Isolde’ and 
‘Die Meistersinger.’ It was pleasant to 
hear again the Haydn, and though it 
had been played so recently in the regu- 
lar series, it seemed to lose none of its 
vitality or spontaneity in repetition. 
The exotic characteristics of the Saint- 
Saéns concerto written during the com- 
poser’s visit to Egypt in 1896, were 
commendably set forth by Miss Church 
who revealed ample technique and sensi- 
tive musical perception. The Wag- 
nerian items again brought acclaim 
from the audience. 

Grace May StTuTsMAN 





Arthur Rosenstein Re-engaged by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

Hottywoop, Car., March 20.— 
Arthur Rosenstein, New York vocal 
coach and accompanist who was called 
to Culver City, Cal., last November to 
coach Igor Gorin, concert baritone, and 
other artists under the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer banner, has been re-engaged by 
MGM for another period. He is now 
busy preparing Mr. Gorin’s programs 
for his forthcoming concert tour. His 
radio engagements, including appear- 
ances in the Hollywood Hotel hour, 
and the Vicks program with Grace 
Moore, have brought Mr. Gorin in- 
creasingly wider recognition. 


scabrous father-in-law of Katherina, in 
‘Lady Macbeth of Mzensk.’ Mr. David- 
off is a dramatic and forceful singer who 
uses a voice of ingratiating texture with 
laudable discretion. He was accom- 
panied by Ben Burtt in songs by Schu- 
mann, Moussorgsky and Tchaikovsky. 
ERNESTINE ALDERSON 
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KANSAS CITY MEN TOUR 





Krueger Conducts Philharmonic in 
Winfield, Wichita and Concordia 
Kansas City, Mo., March 20.— 
The Kansas City Philharmonic, Karl 
Krueger, conductor, gave two concerts 
on March 10 in Wichita. 4500 young 
people filled the Forum and heard music 
by Sibelius, Tchaikovsky, Dukas and 
Nikolai, Wagner, Smetana and Franck. 
The evening concert was one in the 
Wichita Civic Music Association Series. 
The orchestra was heard in Winfield, 
Kan., on March 9 and in Concordia on 
March 14, playing in the latter before 
three audiences on the same day, and 
again on March 15 in two concerts pre- 
sented at the Kansas State College in 
Manhattan, Kan. B. 1. 





Town Hall Endowment Series Lists 

Artists 

Artists in the seventh season of the 
Town Hall Endowment Series to be 
given during 1936-37, include Jascha 
Heifetz, The Don Cossacks, Elisabeth 
Rethberg and Ezio Pinza, Marian An- 
derson, Igor Stravinsky and Samuel 
Dushkin, Yeichi Nimura with Lisan 
Kay, Myra Hess and Kirsten Flagstad, 
who will close the series on March 31. 





Wieniawski Association Offers Prize 


for Composition 
A prize of $100 for the best composi- 
tion for violin and piano by an Ameri- 
can composer is announced by the 
Wieniawski Association. Particulars 
may be obtained from Adam Kuryllo, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
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MONTEVERDI’S ‘ORFEO’ IS REVIVED IN ZURICH 





Presentation of Seventeenth Century Opera Is Part of ‘Renaissance’ 
of Composer’s Works Headed by Redlich—Premiere of Burkhard’s 
Oratorio, ‘The Vision of Isaiah,’ Given in Basel — New Swiss 
Anthem Sought in Contest Sponsored by Publishers 


By Dr. Witt REICH 


ZURICH, March 15. 


URING the last years there has 
Die: unmistakable evidence of a 

movement which has as its object 
the revival of the work of Claudio 
Monteverdi, the great madrigalist and 
composer of opera. The chief pro- 
tagonist of this development is the 
Austrian composer and musical scholar, 
Hans Ferdinand Redlich, who has been 
living in Mannheim for several years. 
He is turning his attention to the prac- 
tical realization of the ‘Monteverdi 
Renaissance,’ after having proved him- 
self thoroughly familiar with the sub- 


Basel 

Paul Sacher, Who Conducted the Premiere 

of Burkhard's Oratorio, ‘The Vision of 
Isaiah’ 


ject matter by a fundamental study of 
Monteverdi’s madrigals. 

Redlich has found energetic assistants 
in the excellent Ztirich conductor, Her- 
mann Dubs, and in the latter’s superb 
‘Hausermannscher Privatchor,’ who 
have placed Ziirich in the centre of the 
whole movement. Last year the then 
almost unknown composer of sacred 
music, Monteverdi, was thrust into the 
foreground with the performance of his 
great ‘Vesper’; this time the operatic 
composer was feted with two brilliant 
performances of his first work, the 
music drama, ‘Orfeo.’ 

The revival of this masterpiece of 
the year 1607 raises particular prob- 
lems, the mastery of which is no easy 
matter. By a proper carrying out of the 
harmonic framework, which has only 
been indicated by Monteverdi, one must 
first of all create the setting from 
which the melodies filled with the most 
intense expression can best stand out; 
even the instrumental coloration needs 
careful and respectful renewal, if this 
precious old piece of music is really to 
be brought in line with the present-day 
sense for sounds. Redlich’s interpreta- 
tion overcame all these difficulties with 
astonishing assurance and gave to 
‘Orfeo’ a form which satisfied all the 
demands of the historian and was at the 
same time in agreement with the musical 
consciousness of modern time. 

The premiere of the new version in 
Ziirich demonstrated also in the concert 
hall the inexhaustible vitality of this 


wonderful work which opens the series 
of those music dramas which have to 
be regarded as the imperishable models 
of the whole genre; in it are also to be 
found united all the elements which are 
characteristic of and the pride of later 
Italian opera. The deep impression 
which the premiere of ‘Orfeo’ made on 
many thousand listeners is in large 
measure to be ascribed to the excellent 
presentation which this work had in 
Ziirich; aside from the conductor, Dubs, 
the most important interpreters were 
Ilona Durigo, Nina Nuesch, Albert 
Emmerich, Max Meili and Heinrich 
Rehkemper. 


Looking for New National Anthem 

It is a well-known fact that Wyss’s 
song ‘Rufst du mein Vaterland’ which 
has been regarded up to now as the 
national anthem is not very popular 
even in its own country. Countless at- 
tempts have already been made to re- 
place it with another more suitable one; 
most recently by the two large illus- 
trated journals published by the house 
of Ringier in Zofingen, which sponsored 
a large prize competition in which 1,400 
poets and composers took part. 

The result has just been announced, and 
the sponsors appended the following re- 
mark: “We were aware of the fact that 
we were undertaking an extremely bold 
experiment with this prize competition. 
It would have been quite extraordinary in 
any case, had we been able to submit to 
the Swiss people a national anthem all 
cut and dried as a result of this contest. 
3ut nothing risked, nothing gained. Thus, 
although the prospects for ultimate success 
were very slight, the attempt had to be 
made some time or other. Today when we 
can review the results, we note with satis- 
faction that in this endeavour of ours the 
proverb has proved true: Well begun is 
half done. To be sure, no song came in 
which one might propose as a_ national 
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KESTENBERG FOUNDS 


Organization to Establish 
Musical Archives and Aid 
Culture in Schools 


PraGuE, March 15.—Professor Leo 
Kestenberg, who did so much for the 
organization of German musical life, 
for the absorption of good young teach- 
ers into the profession, and for the rais- 
ing of the standard of German musical 
training in Berlin in the years follow- 
ing the war, left the Prussian Ministry 
of Public Instruction and Religion be- 
fore 1933 and a year ago found a new 
field of activity in Prague. The ‘So- 
ciety for Musical Education’ has been 
founded there at his instigation; the 
representative of the minister of for- 
eign affairs, Dr. Krofta, has taken over 
the presidency. 

The society aims to strive for the 
improvement and expansion of the 
knowledge of music in the schools. It 
aims further to be a rallying centre for 
the systematic observation of all peda- 
gogical endeavors in music, it intends to 
establish archives which will preserve 
records of material for musical educa- 
tion from its beginnings up to the uni- 
versity as well as the material of private 
instruction in music; it wants to keep a 
record of and enrich musical culture in 


Claudio Monteverdi (from An Old Painting), Whose Works Have Enjoyed 
a Renaissance in Zurich 


anthem with any prospect of winning the 


favor of the people, but some songs did 
appear which will find acceptance with our 
song-loving fellow-countrymen as good 
folksongs.” 

The four composers who got the prizes 
with songs that are in part quite valuable 
are: J. G. Scheel, Max Kempter-Scheurer, 
Karl Heinrich David and J. F. Bucher. 
One can only subscribe to the decision of 
the judges in this matter and express the 
hope that—stimulated by this first attempt 


UUUTUETEADEEUECUTLECCTUODEAEROOEELAETEPORETO EL TOO UEEEOONNEEDEDUOEREDTON NED ODNEODNNTOG COETEEERENEEONSREERTOOND 


SOCIETY IN PRAGUE 


all of its various manifestations. 

For the first time the society is ap- 
pearing before the international music 
public at a Congress, which is to sit in 
Prague from April 4 to 9. The pro- 
gram for the session includes lectures 
and musical offerings of every descrip- 
tion. Thus, for example, choruses and 
orchestras of the Czechoslovakian 
schools, and of foreign schools as well. 
Rumanian in particular, will appear. 
English peasant music, Russian prole- 
tariat art, church choirs from Poland 
have been announced. Both of Prague’s 
theatres are having music festivals, the 
German one is presenting Gluck’s 
‘Orpheus’ in a new staging, the Czech 
one, Dvorak’s ‘Jacobin’—this opera was 
chosen because it glorifies the figure of 
the Czech village school teacher who 
has upheld the great musical tradition 
of the Czechs, frequently in the midst of 
the most wretched external circum- 
stances. The Czech Philharmonic will 
give concerts and the Prague choruses 
will sing. 

The seat of this society is the glorious 
baroque palace Toscana on the Hrad- 
schin in Prague, quite near the residence 
of the president of the Republic and 
the embassies—a place which looks to- 
day as it did in the eighteenth century. 

PAuL STEFAN 


on a large scale—one may soon find the 
song which all the Swiss can joyfully ac- 
knowledge as their national anthem. 

The beautiful St. Martin’s Church mm 
Basel was recently the scene of a memor- 
able musical performance which represented 
the successful attempt to revive the oratorio 
in the modern sense. The young and highly 
gifted Swiss composer, Willy Burkhard, 
has taken a number of passages from the 
book of Isaiah, which also contained strik- 
ing and obvious references to the present 
state of affairs in the world, and formed 
them into a text for an oratorio, 
along with dramatic portions that tended 
tcward explosive emotional outbursts, also 
offered opportunity for the purely com 
templative stvle which is so essential to this 
genre. 


Music of Terse Power 


Burkhard has succeeded in giving to 2 
text based on Luther’s pithy translation 
an interpretation which put together the 
visions of the prophet in a powerful must- 
cal language rich in new and bold forms 
and enhanced its sublime expression still 
further by the power of the music. In his 
simple style which aims at terse tangible 
forms, and which makes use of old cf 
themes as important constituents of the 
structure, Burkhard has created in his 
oratorio, ‘Das Gesicht Jesajas’ (‘The Vr 
sion of Isaiah’), a work which shows te 4 
high degree the distinguishing character's 
tics of true art, which are of such rare 
occurrence in modern times: true mspita 
tion, seriousness of attitude, and complete 
mastery of the artistic medium. ‘ot only 
is the young artist one of the | rightest 
hopes of modern music. his oratono sigmh 
fies already a certain fulfillment 

The deep impression which the premmere 
in Basel made upon all listeners was not 
only to be accounted for by the = enificant 
artistic qualities of the work, but 3is0 by 
the very excellent performance ‘or = 
the distinguished Basel conductor. Pau 
Sacher, his chorus and chamber rchestre 
and the soloists, Amalie Merz-Tunner. 
Ernest Bauer and Felix Loeffe! deserve 
particular praise 
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LSBERG SAUL CASTON WILLIAM KINCAID ANTON TORELLO MARCEL TABUTEAU 
er of First Trumpet First Flute First Bass First Oboe 


All instructors are members of the Philadelphia Orchestra 





CURTIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


DR. JOSEF HOFMANN, Director and Dean 


DEPARTMENT of ORCHESTRA 


ROBERT McGINNIS PHILIP DONATELLI 
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FRITZ REINER 
Conductor 


THE CURTIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ANTON HORNER OSCAR SCHWAR 
lorn Tympani 


The Curtis Institute of Music gives individual instruction to 
students of Woodwind, Brass and Percussion, as well as 
String Instruments. The Curtis Symphony Orchestra and 
the Orchestra Classes give training in orchestra technique 
and routine and provide students with a general musical 
education. 


Over one hundred graduates, who are now members of major 
symphony orchestras throughout the United States, received 
their training at The Curtis Institute of Music. 


CHARLES GERHARD FERDINAND DEL NEGR 


> 
Bassoon 


Cth cis THE CURTIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 
ira wll he filled fron A c 
Iminations held in . 1 pril. Philadelphia Rittenhe use Square Pennsylvania 


Application blanks for ¢ 
tions may be obtained b 
plying to the Institute. 
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REENGAGED FOR THE 
SALZBURG FESTIVAL 
THIS SUMMER 


ANNI 


DEBUT at the METROPOLITAN 
In Aida, February 12, 1936 


William J. Henderson, NEW YORK SUN: 


"Proved herself a dramatic soprano of eminence. Voice we all knew 
she had. Within five minutes after her entrance it was manifest that 
she was an accomplished and genuinely talented operatic artist. A 
very welcome addition." 


Olin Downes, NEW YORK TIMES: 


"High lyric skill. Her Aida immediately struck the note of passionate 
feeling. It was well proportioned from first to last." 


Francis D. Perkins, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 
"Vital and individual. She has a fine natural voice and artistry of 
phrasing." 


Pitts Sanborn, NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM: 
"One of the important new members of the company. She sang 
with warmth and expressiveness, controlled by good taste, with 
skillful phrasing and distinct enunciation. Indeed Aida's exacting 
music has seldom been sung here so satisfactorily." 


Samuel Chotzinoff, NEW YORK POST: 


"The voice is a ringing organ, capable of very delicate pianissimo 
and many nuances." 
































